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THE GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERY. 


Wuen I say that I am a newspaper 
correspondent, the public has all 
the guarantee which it could reason- 
ably require of the accuracy of the 
information which I am about to 
impart to it in regard to the great 
African mystery. When I add 
that the editor of the great journal 
to which I was attached—or rather 
with which I was connected, for 
I always secretly despised it—has 
dispensed with my services on the 
ground that he could neither make 
head nor tail of the remarkably 
clear narrative with which I fur- 
nished him, I do not shrink on 
that account from forwarding it to 
‘Maga’ for publication, as I have 
every confidence in the superior 
intelligence of its readers At the 
same time I must remind them that 
if they now and then lose the 
thread of the story, it is the story’s 
fault, not mine. It is an eastern 
story—a story of wild intrigue and 
harem conspiracy; of oriental in- 
genuity and occidental blundering; 
_ of vaulting ambition and _inter- 
national jealousy; of mines and 
countermines; of odalisques and 
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diplomats; of despatches and red- 
tape; of naval heroism and cipher 
telegrams; of fraud and folly, of 
sagacity and simplicity ; of meddling 
interference and of lofty reserve ; of 
dethroned monarchs and military 
adventurers; of black slaves and 
exalted potentates,—in fact, it is 
no end of a story, or rather a story 
of which it is difficult to foresee the 
end, or to understand the beginning, 
without having first thoroughly 
grasped it by the middle. It is 
because her Majesty’s Government 
have failed in accomplishing this 
feat, that they find themselves 
plunged in all the perplexities of 
the Ethiopian question. I have 
every confidence in being able so 
to present the middle to my readers 
that they will feel no perplexity 
about either end; and I would 
therefore earnestly suggest its care- 
ful perusal to every member of the 
present Cabinet. 

‘I will commence, in order to 
give my readers a clear idea of the 
various “factors” with which I 
shall have to deal, to present them 
with a list of dramatis persone, 
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after the manner of a play, because, 








each other, it is very important 


as they will almost immediately be- that a clear idea of them should be 
come inextricably mixed up with presented to start with. 


EruHrop, : : ‘ . A Military Adventurer. 

Tae Moeut or Sevsuxra, . Suzerain of Ethiopia. 

TOOTHPIK, ‘ Prince of Ethiopia. 

ScHAMYL, Ex-Prince of Ethiopia. 

KIATIB, An Agent of Schamy/. 

How.m™, Aspirant to the throne of Ethiopia. 


Mr. SADSTONE, 

M. p’EFFRAYCINAY, 
PRINCE QUIZMARCK, 
Fatma, . 
SELIMA, : ‘ . 
Str Ep@aAR HAMMERET, 
Mr. SINKHISWITS, 
MAHMOUD, . a 


SHEIK ABBASSAAD, : . The 
An eminent Correspondent. 

The Albinian Admiral. 

An Albinian Gentleman with Pan-Ethi- 


y mee sympathies. 
A Seljukian General. 

, ; . President of the Chamber of Notables, 
The Albinio-Gallinian Board of Control. 


M. DE GALEOWITS, 
Srr BecHEM SEMUR, 
WILFUL GRUNT, . 


OMER STIFFKI, 
SoLpDAN PasHa, 


Prime Minister of Albinia. 

President of the Council in Gallinia. 
Chancellor of Teutonia, 

A Seljukian Lady. 

A Circassian Odalisque. 

Albinian Diplomatic Agent in Ethiopia. 
Gallinian Diplomatic Agent in Ethiopia, 
A chief Hunuch. 


eiled Prophet of Arabistan. 


Circassian Conspirators—Ethiopian Princesses—Newspaper Corre- 
spondents— Ambassadors— Eunuchs— Cabinet Ministers—Slaves— 


Ulemas—Dragomans, &c. 


If Iam able to take my readers 
behind the scenes and initiate them 
into the mysteries of those intrigues 
which the combined diplomatic 
talent of all the great Powers of 
Europe is now endeavouring to 
unravel, it is due to the latest 
mechanical contrivance of the age. 
I need scarcely say that I allude to 
the “Journalists’ Telephone,” or 
“patent American eavesdropper,” 
—that wonderful instrument which 
has been recently invented by a 
celebrated electrician of the United 
States of Columbia, by means of 
which the enterprising correspon- 
dent is enabled to overhear the 
most private and confidential con- 
versations, irrespective of distance, 
and which, by a curious polyglot 
contrivance, interprets any unknown 
tongue into his own. If I have 
headed my list of dramatis persone 
with Ethiop, it is because he first 
set the ball rolling, and, like an 
acrobat, seems inclined to balance 
himself on the top of it. The first 





public performance of this remark- 
able individual was suggested to 
him by personal and professional 
pique, into the particulars of which 
it is not necessary now to enter, 
but the result was a successful mili- 
tary demonstration which took place 
about eighteen months ago: until 
then he was an unknown and 
obscure colonel in the army. The 
ostensible object of this lagen 
mento was to secure for native 
Ethiopian officers the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by 
Seljuks and Circassians in the 
service of the Prince of Ethiopia. 
He was especially careful to as- 
sure the Prince on this occasion 
that the movement was in no way 
directed against the foreign or 
Albinio-Gallinian predominance in 
the administration of Ethiopian 
affairs—a fact which  instantl 
aroused my suspicions. “If,” 
thought I, with the ordinary acumen 
of a newspaper correspondent, “ he 
says this, it is because he means 
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exactly the opposite. I will keep 
my eye, or rather my ear, upon 
him.” Curiously enough, I after- 
wards found out that exactly the 
same idea had occurred to the 
Mogul at precisely the same mo- 
ment, only, unfortunately for his 


Majesty, he was not provided with 


a patent eavesdropper. Being an 
acute man, with a mind largely gift- 
ed with the oriental faculty for in- 
trigue, Ethiop was at the same time 
in the advantageous position of hav- 
ing everything to gain and very little 
to lose by a display of audacity— 
so he bethought him of whom to 
consult in this emergency, and he 
went to his friend Wilful Grunt, 
and he said, “To you, my friend, 
though a Feringhee, I can unbur- 
den myself in this great crisis, for 
have you not the blood of the 
Ethiopian in your veins, or, at all 
events, have you not consummated 
the holy ceremony of blood rela- 
tionship with innumerable sheiks 
in the desert, by which you signi- 
fied that you regretted that you 
had not their blood in your veins, 
and would willingly transfuse your- 
self if you could? Therefore to you 
I can open my heart freely in this 
matter. For you will see that the 
political interests of Albinia and 
of a free and republican Ethiopia 
are identical—are not the aspirations 
of the young and rising Pan-Ethio- 
pian party to abolish slavery, to 
purify our religion from the abuses 
which have crept into it, to over- 
throw the Mogul who unjustly 
tyrannises not merely over Ethiopia, 
but endeavours to do so over the 
free, high-spirited tribes of the 
deserts in which you love to wan- 
der. Explain, dear friend, to Mr. 
Sadstone, that we desire to form a 
new nationality, to throw off the 
oppressor’s yoke, to emancipate our- 
selves from religious superstition, 
to abolish slavery, to advance 
tapidly on the road to political 
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liberty. Tell him secretly, but be 
very discreet, oh my friend, that I 
am even prepared to confiscate the 
vast property of Soldan Pasha, and 
all the lands belonging to rich pro- 
prietors in me and partition 
them among the Fellahin. In fact, 
tell him anything you think will 
win his sympathies, and is calcu- 
lated to captivate that grand soul, 
and induce him to regard favour- 
ably my projects for independence. 
Let him co-operate with me in get- 
ting rid of this Albinio-Gallinian 
Board of Control, Tell him that if 
he will consent to this, as soon as 
both the comptrollers have been 
kicked out, I will make arrange- 
ments for the English one to come 
back by himself. We will ex- 
change the suzerainty of the Mo- 
gul for that of the Empress of 
Albinia and Hind; and henceforth 
the way to Hind will be secured 
to Albinia for ever. Sadstone and 
Ethiop may then defy the world.” 
Then Wilful Grunt shook his 
head mournfully. “ Ah, my friend,” 
lie said, “little do you know the 
complex motives which inspire the 
policy of that incomprehensible in- 
dividual. If you were Christians 
of the pure and ancient Greek 
Church desiring to attain freedom 
and independence under the benign 
auspices of Moscovia, or indeed a 
Copht, leading a Pan-Cophtic 
crusade, the case would be differ- 
ent. But what are you? you are 
Moslems whose existence as an in- 
dependent nation under the Pro- 
tectorate of Albinia (which you 
say would be thankfully accepted) 
would be invaluable to us as guar- 
anteeing to us our Eastern posses- 
sions, and you expect him, against 
his most cherished religious con- 
victions, to be influenced by so 
trifling a consideration. You ex- 
pect him for this to endanger an 
alliance which has been so care- 
fully connected by Sir Charles 
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Bilk between Albinia and Gallinia, 
in order to enable the latter Power 
to carry out the more securely her 
great African policy. Moscovia 
and Gallinia are the only two Con- 
tinental Powers possessing oriental 
interests which conflict with those 
of Albinia, and you expect him to 
sacrifice the great altruistic idea 
which prompts him to advance 
those interests at the expense of 
those of Albinia, by promising to 
abolish slavery, to establish a re- 
public, or even to confiscate the 
property of the landed aristocracy 
of the country. Ah, friend Ethiop, 
how little do you understand that 
grand old man; but go and consult 
your friend the ex-Governor of 
Taprobane, who knows him better 
than I do, and who may perhaps 
help you in the matter. Meantime 
I will agitate the public mind in 
Albinia on the subject by a series 
of letters in the newspapers, and 
call upon my friend Edgar Ham- 
meret,” 

So Wilful Grunt went to the 
diplomatic representative of Al- 
binia in Ethiopia, and explained 
to him Ethiop’s programme, and 
told him how he would abolish 
slavery and introduce purity every- 
where; and Sir Edgar shook his 
head with diplomatic reserve and 
remarked—“ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?’ and he added, 
“ Whatever may be my own opin- 
ion upon the subject, I am bound 
to carry out the instructions of 
my Government; and I must ven- 
ture to say that I think that 
when an irresponsible individual 
like yourself interferes in a man- 
ner to cause serious embarrass- 
ment to the foreign policy of his 
Government, even though he may 
not approve of it, he is not acting 
in a patriotic spirit.” 

To which Wilful replied, that in 
taking this course he was only fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Sadstone 









himself, who, when he was out of 
office, considered it to be his duty 
to thwart in his public utterances, 
and the assurances of his sym- 
pathies with rival nations, the for- 
eign policy of the Government, in 
the hope that by so doing he might 
himself attain to power —a ho 
which had been fully justified by 
events. ‘ Therefore,” said Wilful 
Grunt, “although I have no such 
lofty object of personal ambition 
involved, I shall not shrink from 
following that conspicuous example, 
and pursuing any course which 
may be in my private opinion the 
most moral; upon the purely ab- 
stract grounds which animated Mr, 
Sadstone, irrespective of the in- 
terests of his own country—of Pan- 
nationalism.” 

While this conversation was tak- 
ing place, Ethiop had betaken him- 
self to his old friend Soldan Pasha, 
and found that fine old type of the 
Ethiopian grandee smoking his 
nargilleh in his stately palace. 

“My much venerated friend, 
whom I have known as a second 
parent from my boyhood,” he be- 
gan, “I come to you at a moment 
pregnant with great consequences 
to both of us. Bear with me pa 
tiently while I explain to you the 
present situation as it presents it- 
self to my understanding. Allah 
has placed in my hand—not to 
speak irreverently—a great political 
card, and this card is the creation 
of a national party. Before the 
world my cry will be, Ethiopia for 
the Ethiopians!’ This is a grand 
popular principle recognised by all 
the civilised world, strongly insisted 
upon in principle in the case of 
other nationalities by Mr. Sadstone, 
warmly advocated by my chum, 
Wilful Grunt, who represents the 
more intelligent section of the 
Albinian nation, and eminently 
popular, not only with the soldiery, 
whose suffrages I control, but with 
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the native inhabitants of my own 
country, of whom you, my excel- 
lent old friend, are the most influ- 
ential and powerful representative. 
I am, moreover, providentially as- 
sisted by the extraordinary diversity 
of personal interests and interna- 
tional jealousies of which our 
country is the focus, and some of 
which, by dexterous manipulation, I 
shall always be able to enlist in my 
favour. First, there are Gallinia 
and Albinia who are jealous of each 
other’s interests in this country, 
and between whom, sooner or later, 
I may contrive to throw an apple 
of discord. Secondly, there is my 
Imperial suzerain, the Mogul of 
Seljukia, who is indignant with 
both, and who certainly will take 
advantage of a national movement 
to intrigue against them. Thirdly, 
there is Prince Quizmarck, who, if 
Ican lay a trap for Gallinia, will 
not fail to push her into it; and so 
much the worse for Albinia if she 
falls into it with her. Fourthly, 
there are the other great Continental 
Powers, who are all jealous of the 
Western Powers, and will surely 
interfere if the latter are so unwise 
as to endeavour to coerce me by an 
armed intervention. Fifthly, there 
is the ex-Prince Schamyl, whose 
extraordinary powers of intrigue 
and great wealth I may rely upon 
if I find the Mogul getting too 
much for me. Sixthly, there is 
Howlim, the rightful heir to the 
throne, whom I may play off against 
Schamyl when the time comes to 
betray the latter. Lastly, there is 
the boy Toothpik, whom I may 
demoralise and intimidate to such 
an extent that he may ulti- 
mately see it is his interest to 
abandon his European backers, 
and place himself in my hands. 
Tell me, good old friend—excuse 
my using the Ethiopian vernacu- 
lar—what you think of my little 
game ?” 
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Then Soldan replied: “Friend 
Ethiop, I am old in years and 
experience. No man has passed 
through greater perils, or more try- 
ing political vicissitudes, than I 
have; and for the first time I see 
day breaking. My son, your con- 
ception is a grand one: go on 
and prosper, and keep me in the 
background until the right time 
comes. Be not too impetuous, 
and come to me for assistance 
when the skein gets too entangled 
for you to unravel. You will have 
need of all your wits. Now go, 
and may Allah protect you.” 

So Ethiop went his way, cheered 
and comforted ; and he sent a secret 
emissary to the City of the Golden 
Crescent, where the Mogul holds 
his Court. And his message to 
the Mogul was as follows. After 
compliments, “It may have ap- 
peared to you, Father of the Faith- 
ful, that recent events in Ethi- 
opia have been directed against 
the authority of your Majesty,— 
whom God preserve!—and that 
in the endeavour to assert Ethi- 
opian nationality I have seemed to 
attack the principle of Seljukian 
authority in the Principality, and 
unduly to urge the claims of the 
Ethiopian soldiery against those of 
Seljukian origin; but this was a 
mere blind to avert suspicion from 
my real object, which is to free the 
country from Ghiaours, and the 
accursed interference in our inter- 
nal affairs of the Albinio-Gallinian 
Board of Control,— which may 
Allah confound! There is no sub- 
ject more submissive to your Ma- 
jesty than is your slave, as I shall 
speedily prove, if your Majesty will 
exert your potent influence in my 
favour with Prince Quizmarck and 
the other Powers of Europe, and 
cause them to understand the insult 
which is being offered to your 
Majesty by the interference of the 
foreigner in one of the possessions 
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of your Majesty. Let not the cry 
of ‘Ethiopia for the Ethiopians’ 
disturb your Majesty ; it is a mere 
eatchword to rally the people 
against the foreigner, and has no 
significance as against the Seljuk. 
I have explained this to that dis- 
tinguished Seljukian general Omer 
Stiffki, but his mind is poisoned 
with suspicions against your un- 
worthy slave; therefore I have 
taken the liberty of addressing 
your Majesty directly, by means 
of a trusty emissary, and place 


my life in the hands of your. 


Majesty.” 

When the Mogul received this, 
he called to his side the trusty 
Mahmoud, who presides over the 
lives and destinies of countless 
houris, and he said to him, “ Read 
this, O Mahmoud, and tell me what 
the dog of an Ethiopian is really up 
to.” 

And Mahmoud, after respectfully 
alluding to the shadow of his 
imperial master, and so forth, re- 
*. “The cur—may Allah give 

is carcase to the vultures !—is up 
to no good. But in the meantime, 
and until that desirable event oc- 
curs, it appears to your slave that 
your Majesty may make use of him, 
as he suggests, against the foreigner ; 
and then, before he becomes dan- 
gerous, there are many ways of 
disposing of him,”—and Mahmoud 
gave a suggestive leer. “So long 
as the faithful Omer Stiffki is there, 
he cannot do much harm without 
our knowing it.” 

Meantime Ethiop had scarcely 


despatched his emissary to the City 


of the Golden Crescent, when he 
went off to Toothpik, who was 
always horribly nervous during his 
visits, and he explained to Tooth- 
pik why certain changes in the 
government should be made, and 
warned him against ignoring the 
yar sentiment in favour of 
thiopian nationality, and told 


him, in oriental phraseology, that 
both Hammeret and Sinkhiswits, 
the Albinian and Gallinian diplo- 
matic agents, would prove broken 
reeds to trust to when it came 
to a pinch; and that the national 
party, as represented by himself and 
Soldan Pasha, were his real friends, 
Hardly had he left, when Soldan 
himself came and told poor Tooth- 
pik to be cautious, and not to 
believe everything that Ethiop said, 
as he was apt to take a sanguine 
view of things; but that it would 
be best to coquette a little, as he 
was doing himself, with both 
parties; and that though, of course, 
it was not pleasant to be dictated 
to by foreigners, it was sometimes 
better to bear the ills one had, 
than fly to others that one knows 
not of. At the same time he re- 
minded Toothpik that Ethiop was 
becoming a power in the country, 
and must be conciliated, with a 
good deal to the same effect, which 
left poor Toothpik in a more 
utterly perplexed and bewildered 
condition than ever. 

While this was going on, Ethiop 
had private audiences with Ham- 
meret and Sinkhiswits. He told 
them both that the national move- 
ment was directed solely against 
military interference on the part of 
Seljukia, and that he had the 
warmest regard for both Albinia 
and Gallinia, and considered the 
Board of Control the financial sal- 
vation of the country, though he 
admitted that some of the for- 
eigners were paid salaries out of 
all proportion to the amount of 
work they did. It is unnecessary 
to allude to the confidential insinu- 
ations which he made with refer- 
ence to Gallinia, when discoursing 
privately with Hammeret, or the 
covert sneers at the expense of 
Albinia in which he indulged when 
discoursing about Albinia to Sink- 
hiswits, as I should not like to be 
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the cause of ill-feeling between 
either the two countries or their 
representatives. 

There was no more seductive 
beauty under Mahmoud’s charge 
than Fatima, and when the chief 
eunuch had withdrawn from the 
imperial presence, it was not un- 
frequently his habit to seek relax- 
ation in the company of this lovely 
creature, whose wit and intelligence 
often inspired those political re- 
flections which found such favour 
in the eyes of the Mogul. On the 
occasion to which I have just 
alluded, when Mahmoud had done 
discussing concerning Ethiop’s let- 
ter with his Majesty, he sought as 
usual the society of that charmer. 
And she, with the skill and dexter- 
ity for which the sex is celebrated, 
where pumping processes are con- 
cerned, speedily extracted from 
him the details of the conversation 
which had just passed. And the 
beautiful Fatima was the better 
able to do this, because she seemed 
to be provided with some mysteri- 
ous source of affluence; and being 
of a generous nature, she enjoyed 
many friends. 

Meantime, the national party 
in Ethiopia continued to prosper, 
and Ethiop rose in rank and power, 
the boy Toothpik becoming more and 
more afraid of him, because he had 
reason to believe that the upstart 
had influential friends in the City of 
the Golden Crescent. And Soldan 
Pasha, seeing that things were 
going well, became President of 
the Chamber of Notables, and the 
Albinio-Gallinian Board of Control 
became much disturbed in its col- 
lective mind, because they feared 
that if events continued to progress 
in this fashion, they would soon 
appear in the eyes of the Ethiopi- 
ans in a position rather. more ridic- 
ulous than honourable, having the 
mere shadow of authority without 
its substance. And the Mogul 
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himself thought things looking so 
serious, that he consulted his friend 
Prince Quizmarck on the matter, 
for the latter had cemented a cor- 
dial alliance with the Mogul, and 
had sent him financiers and advis- 
ers, thinking the day might come 
when the Mogul might be useful to 
him; and the Mogul, who had not 
many friends at the time, had 
thankfully accepted this offer of 
service and amity. If each party 
desired to make use of the other 
without sacrificing itself, this was 
only natural, and is the way 
of most friendships in this world; 
and hence it happened that some- 
times the Mogul would exceed- 
ingly desire the assistance and 
support of Quizmarck, and the 
latter would take refuge in com- 
pliments, and leave him to his 
own devices. 

So the Mogul, not getting the 
support on this occasion that he 
desired, and which might encourage 
him to interfere directly, and with 
force, in the affairs of Ethiopia, 
became much perplexed and morti- 
fied, and continued to revolve in 
his mind, and to discuss with his 
Ministers, plans for bringing this 
independent and rebellious Ethiop 
to his senses. 

Now just about this time there 
appeared in the public papers a 
manifesto, which was of a defiant 
tone, in so far as the authority of 
the Mogul was concerned over 
Ethiopia; and as it emanated from 
Ethiopia, and had an official char- 
acter, the Mogul thought that the 
boy Toothpik had issued it, and 
that he had gone over to the party 
of Ethiop, which aggravated him 
exceedingly. So he bethought him 
that he would exercise his sovereign . 
right by deposing the youth who 
ruled in Ethiopia, and appoint a 
new prince in his stead. 

Now there dwelt by the shores 
of the waters of the Golden Crescent 
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a certain Howlim, who was, indeed, 
according to the strict laws of suc- 
cession of the Ethiopian dynasty, 
the rightful heir to the throne, 
being the granduncle of the pre- 
sent prince; and he had spent his 
life in languishing in exile and 
brooding over his rights, and occa- 
sionally fishing, for he was a man 
not without a taste for sport. And 
when it was confidentially com- 
municated to him one day that he 
might hope to regain the throne 
of his father, his heart leaped into 
his mouth, and he rejoiced greatly, 
and at once sent privy messengers 
to the Gallinian Ambassador in the 
City of the Golden Crescent, be- 
cause he is a friend of the Gallin- 
ians, and would become their willing 
tool in Ethiopia if he ever suc- 
ceeded to the Principality, and he 
had often assured them of this; 
and he now begged the Ambassador 
to exercise his influence in his be- 
half, because, if the Mogul agreed, 
and M. d’Effraycinay agreed, it was 
not likely that Mr. Sadstone, who 
never objected to anything that 
Gallinia proposed, would offer any 
difficulty, and the thing might be 
considered settled. But poor How- 
lim was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the boy Toothpik de- 
nied strenuously that he had ever 
written the obnoxious document, 
and said that he was not respon- 
sible for it. So the Mogul was 
very glad to take him back into 
favour, for he never liked Howlim, 
and Howlim that time lost his 
chance. 

Now, the true history of the 
document which caused all this 
commotion was as follows: There 
arrived one day in Kahira, the 
chief city of Ethiopia, a Circassian 
slave, and she was conducted to 
the residence of Ethiop by her 
swarthy attendant, unknown even 
to Wilful Grunt, or the diplomatic 
agents of the Powers. And she 
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prostrated herself before Ethiop, 
and kissed his feet—and she 
handed to him a paper, and upon 
the paper was written these words 
—“From Howlim to Ethiop, Sel- 
ima, a gift and a token of amity.” 

And Ethiop raised Selima to her 
feet and caressed her, for she was 
very agreeable to look upon, and 
he said, “ Worthy messenger, what 
news have you from the rightful 
heir to the throne of Ethiopia,— 
whom God preserve ?” 

And she replied, “My late mas- 
ter bids me to warn you, O light of 
my eyes, that you are mistrusted 
by the Mogul, and that he seeks 
your downfall, and he even con- 
templates sending hither a Seljuk- 
ian army. He fears your power, 
and is even now making communi- 
cations of a confidential character 
to the boy Toothpik through Omer 
Stiffki. See, I have it from the 
fair Fatima, with whom I have 
maintained friendly relations, and 
who dwells in a kiosk by the 
lovely waters on which stands the 
City of the Golden Crescent. For 
it was necessary that my master 
Howlim should be kept well in- 
formed.” 

And while Ethiop pondered over 
this disagreeable intelligence with 
gloomy brow, she played to him 
upon a tambourine—an accomplish- 
ment with which she was wont to 
cheer the sad hours of Howlim, 
while he languished in the palace 
of his exile. 

“By the beard of the Prophet,” 
shouted Ethiop at last, in tones so 
loud that they drowned even the 
notes of the musical instrument, 
“if he dares to attempt such a 
thing I will oppose his beggarly 
Seljukians with my whole army.” 

Then Selima whispered in soft 
tones, “My master bids you re- 
member that you have allies over 
whom he has influence among the 
sons of the desert of Ethiopia, and 
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that a word from him will be more 
powerful than one even from Wilful 
Grunt;” and she laughed with a 
low silvery laugh, which sounded 
so pleasant, as I heard it through 
the telephone, that from that mo- 
ment I have conceived an antipathy 
for Ethiop. 

Then that worthy girded on his 
sword, and strode angrily to the 
Palace of Soldan, and communi- 
cated to him the intelligence we had 
just heard, and they decided that 
the moment was too critical to dis- 
pense with support, from whatever 
quarter it might come ; and as How- 
lim had certain adherents in Kahira, 
they assembled them together secret- 
ly, and consulted with them, and it 
was decided that the boy Tooth- 
pik must be deposed, and Howlim 
placed upon the throne in his stead ; 
and that a manifesto of a defiant 
character should be written, which 
should appear to come from Tooth- 
pik, and so enrage the Mogul 
against him, and also force his 
Majesty to show how far he was 
really supported by Quizmarck: for 
the wily Ethiop had also main- 
tained secret relations with the 
great Chancellor, through the Teu- 
tonic diplomatic agent at Kahira, 
and he knew full well that the Mo- 
gul was reckoning upon a support 
that he would not receive. But 
Ethiop’s real idea has only been 
to scramble upon the “throne of 
Ethiopia himself; and what be- 
tween Toothpik’s being weak and 
shaky, and Schamyl being really 
impossible, and Howlim being 
much disliked by the Mogul, I 
am not sure that he has not just as 
good a chance as anybody else. 

And here it should be remarked 
that I have so many conversations 
to report, and so many different 
threads to weave into one narrative, 
that I am often puzzled which one 
to take up next. I have heard, for 
instance, many curious dialogues 
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between Ethiop and Baron Schutz, 
the sporting representative of Teu- 
tonia, and Codger, the agent of 
Oster- Magyaria, from which I 
gathered that it was not displeas- 
ing to them to see Ethiop exciting 
discontent against the Albinio-Gal- 
linian assumptions of “ preponder- 
ating influence ;” and in this policy 
they were ably seconded by their 
Latinian colleague. In. fact, it 
seemed to me that the object of 
all these gentlemen was to stir up 
all the trouble possible in Ethiopia, 
without in any way compromising 
themselves or their Governments; 
but I feel that this is a very deli- 
cate matter to which to allude, and 
even with a “ patent eavesdropper,” 
I must draw the line somewhere. 
Certain it is that Ethiop would 
never have displayed the audacity 
he has, had he not been secretly 
stimulated and encouraged in cer- 
tain quarters. And I think it not 
impossible that, as the great Afri- 
can mystery unfolds, it will be 
found that it-will chiefly develop 
to the advantage of those Powers 
about whose participation in this 
remarkable concatenation of events 
the least has been heard. Indeed 
the minds of onlookers not so well 
informed as I was at this time 
were much puzzled as to the influ- 
ences under which Ethiop was act- 
ing. Whether he was working 
in the interests of Howlim, or 
whether he was secretly inspired 
by the Mogul, or whether, after 
all, he might not have a private 
understanding with Toothpik, who 
occasionally showed symptoms of 
wavering, or whether Schamyl and 
he had not as yet some undiscovered 
relations, or whether he was rely- 
ing upon encouragement insidiously 
imparted to him by the agents of 
Teutonia, Oster-Magyaria, and La- 
tinia, or whether he was only try- 
ing to perplex people by mysteri- 
ous allusions to support derived 
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from all these various directions, 
and was trusting solely in Soldan, 
or whether in fact Soldan was 
to be trusted, and had not a 
thorough understanding with the 
diplomatic agents of Albinia and 
Gallinia, as was to be suspected 
from an apparent coolness which 
was springing up between the mili- 
tary national party headed by 
Ethiop, and the civil national 
party represented by Soldan. 

All these hypotheses, I say, 
furnished much matter for curious 
speculation to the world, and com- 
bined to render the great African 
mystery more mysterious than ever. 
Indeed I often wondered whether 
some of the actors in this great 
drama did not sometimes them- 
selves get confused as to the part 
they were playing. Even I my- 
self, though, as one may say, more 
behind the scenes than any one 
else, was becoming puzzled when a 
certain Kiatib appeared upon the 
scene. To him I instantly applied 
my telephone, for I knew he was 
a devoted adherent and confidential 
friend of Schamyl, and that being 
in Kahira at such a crisis he must 
be up to some mischief, and I 
found he had many powerful 
friends in Kahira, who mourned 
over the days when Schamyl had 
ruled the country, when money 
flowed like water, and they never 
lacked opportunities for lining their 
pockets; and I discovered that 
they were secretly plotting to- 
gether, and that one of them 
was in Ethiop’s confidence, and 
another, an Ethiopian princess, 
who pushed her fortunes there as 
women can, who have influence 
with other women. And when all 
was prepared Kiatib presented him- 
self to Ethiop, and Ethiop said, 
“Peace be with you! what news 
have you of that great man whose 
absence Ethiop has never ceased 
to deplore ?” 
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And Kiatib replied, “ My master 
is indeed a man of greater intelli- 
gence and loftier views than any 
prince in Islam, and from his pa- - 
lace near the Latinian city by the 
sea, where he dwells ’neath the 
smoke of the burning mountains, 
he watches events with a keen eye, 
and is never idle; indeed his oper- 
ations are secret and far-reaching, 
and the centre of them is the sacred 
City of the Prophet in the midst 
of the desert. For his ambitions 
have only been ,stimulated by his 
downfall, and he now aspires to 
nothing less than the Imaumat; 
and his pretensions are recognised 
by many, and his influence is grow- 
ing, and his wealth, as Ethiopia 
has good reason to know, is consid- 
erable; and, if you will enter into 
his combinations, he will assist you 
with the powerful party which still 
adheres to him in Ethiopia, and if 
together you succeed against his 
great enemy the Mogul, he will 
name you Prince of Ethiopia, and 
extend his spiritual protection over 
you when he has attained the ex- 
alted summit of his ambitions.” 

And they had much discussion 
over this matter, and went thor- 
oughly into Schamyl’s plans, which 
I may not now divulge; but when 
Ethiop afterwards consulted with 
Soldan upon the subject, they did 
not think them feasible. Still Ethiop 
did not say this to Kiatib, but 
rather held out encouraging hopes 
to him; so Kiatib wrote to his 
master that all was going well for 
his cause in Kahira, and Schamyl 
was much rejoiced thereat. 

Now just about this time there 
came to Kahira a man who had 
lived much in the sacred city in the 
desert, and was possessed of great 
influence there, for he had the re- 
putation of being a gifted and a 
holy man, and his name was Sheik 
Abbassaad, and he was a servant of 
the Mogul, and liked by him, and 
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he had not long since arrived from 
the sacred city in the desert. And 
one day, as I was walking in the 
bazaar, I saw a woman followed by 
a slave, and I recognised the slave 
as one of Ethiop’s, and I surmised 
that the woman could be none 
other than Selima; so I followed 
her, and she entered by the harem- 
door into the house of Abbassaad ; 
so my suspicions were aroused, and 
I applied my telephone, and I over- 
heard a singular conversation; and 
I found that Abbassaad and Selima 
had known each other in the City 
of the Golden Crescent. And Ab- 
bassaad said, “Fair Selima, how 
come you in Kabira, and what 
news do you bring of my good 
friend Howlim?’ And Selima re- 
plied, “My master is well, and he 


bids me tell you that his star is 


rising, and, with the help of your 
gracious influence, it may yet shine 
brightly in the Eastern firmament; 
but the horizon is, nevertheless, 
overcast in certain directions, and 
I have come to warn you of a peril 
which threatens not merely my 
Lord Howlim, but our Imperial 
master himself, for there is a dan- 
gerous man in Kabira.” 

Then Abbassaad pricked up his 


ears, and Selima confided to him | 


all she had discovered in regard to 
Kiatib. And Abbassaad was much 
troubled, for he hated Schamyl 
with a hatred which -was only 
equalled by that of his Imperial 
master; and he said to Selima, 
“Do you think that Ethiop really 
believes in Kiatib’s stories of the 
great influence and vast designs of 
Schamyl, or that he is only playing 
with him?’ And she _ replied, 
“My Lord, for the present he is 
playing with him, but any day 
that he thought it for his ad- 
vantage he would use him.” Then 
Abbassaad said, “‘Come back to 
me in three days.” And he dis- 
missed her. So she came back to 
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him in three days, and he said, 
“T have found out that Kiatib is 
plotting against the life of Ethiop; 
tell him that I have told you this. 
Let him arrest Kiatib, and he will 
save his own life, and gain great 
favour from the Mogul, whom God 
preserve.” 

So Selima told Ethiop this, and 
Ethiop set spies upon Kiatib, and 
behold it was discovered that Kiatib, 
who was a man of desperate char- 
acter, had determined, in the event 
of Ethiop not consenting to be his 
tool, to take his life secretly, and 
raise up another popular Ethiopian 
officer to be the head of the national 
military party; and he had also 
made friends with Circassian offi- 
cers, who hated Ethiop because he 
had reduced their pay, and pro- 
moted Ethiopians over their heads ; 
and the whole plan was arranged, 
but it was not to be put into opera- 
tion unless Ethiop refused to do 
what Kiatib told him. 

So when Ethiop discovered the 
treachery of Kiatib, he made ar- 
rangements for arresting him and 
all his accomplices. But Kiatib, 
who was as clever as he was 
daring, escaped in time to the 
Latinian city, where Schamyl 
dwells; but the other conspirators 
were arrested, and among them no 
less a personage than Omer Stiffki, 
whom Ethiop had long wanted to 
get rid of, because he was the head 
of the Seljukian military party in 
Ethiopia. The result was that, in- 
stead of pleasing the Mogul by the 
arrest of Kiatib, he incensed him 
mightily by the arrest of Omer. 
So the Mogul commanded the boy 
Toothpik to annul the sentence. 

How Ethiop resisted this order, 
and how Hammeret and Sinkhis- 
wits were constantly at Toothpik’s 
Palace keeping his courage up, and 
how they kept it up, and how he 
insisted upon the Ministry resign- 
ing, and how they wouldn’t resign, 
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and how eventually they did resign, 
and how Ethiop first did and then 
didn’t resign, and how Lord Granny- 
ville and M. d’Effraycinay began 
writing despatches to each other in 
the most frantic way, and how they 
could not agree at first how Ethiop 
was to be dealt with and order be 
restored, and how the Ulemas and 
Notables came and said if he was 
not dealt with somehow, and order 
restored, there would be murder 
and bloodshed in Kahira, and 
how Ethiop convoked the Chamber 
of Notables, and how the Chamber 
of Notables wouldn’t be convoked, 
and how a split thereupon occurred 
between the Civil National party 
and the Military National party, 
and how Wilful Grunt telegraphed 
to Soldan Pasha to hold on to 
the Military party, or Mr. Sadstone 
would annex Egypt, and how Mr. 
Sadstone had not the remotest in- 
tention of annexing Egypt,—all 
these are matters of history. 

I only wish I had time and space 
to narrate all the conversations be- 
tween them. There was one, for 
instance, between Mr. Sadstone and 
Mr. Clamberalong, as to the probable 
moral effect upon Ethiop’s mind of 
six Albinio-Gallinian ironclads de- 
monstrating in the bay of the great 
Ethiopian city of commerce, which 
made old Soldan Pasha, with whom 
I was sitting at the time, and who 
overheard it through my telephone, 
split his sides with laughter, be- 
cause, as he said ironically, “it 
showed such a knowledge of the 
Eastern character.” 

The discussion which took place 
in the Albinian Cabinet the same 
day was also most amusing. | invit- 
ed three or four friends in Kahira to 
come and listen to it; and I must 
do Sir Historicus the justice to say 
that he made a most gallant stand 
in favour of treaties, and the neces- 
sity of complying with international 
law in a matter where the rights of 
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the suzerain power were concerned; 
for said he, “Look at the fearful 
precedent we should create in case 
the Mogul decided to send ships 
to the Cape of Bad Hope for the 
purpose of reducing the Cisvaal to 
order, having previously notified 
us through his ambassador that 
we should not be allowed to send 
any, in defiance of all international 
obligations and rights of suzer- 
ainty.” And Clamberalong re- 
plied, “Rights of suzerainty be 
blowed! We shouldn’t mind it at 
all—in fact, we should rather like 
it; but they couldn’t get there, 
because there is no port in the Cis- 
vaal.” Sir Historicus maintained 
that didn’t matter where naval de- 
monstrations were involved; but 
he said, waiving that point, “Sup- 


‘posing Ethiop does not care for the 


naval demonstration, then what 
would you do?” and Lord Granny- 
ville said, “Something else;” and 
Sir Historicus asked “ What else?” 
and Lord Grannyville said, “Oh, 
anything else,—call a conference 
of the Powers, for instance.” 
“ But,” said Sir Historicus, “ sup- 
pose Ethiop does not mind the con- 
ference, and the Mogul declines?” 
“TI opine,” said Mr. Sadstone, in 
tones which came vibrating through 
thé telephone, “that would not 
concern us, but would be the affair 
of the Powers.” 

Next day I happened to apply 
my instrument to the Cabinet of 
M. d’Effraycinay, in the City of 
Pleasure, just at the moment when 
M. de Galeowits, on the part of the 
Albinian leading organ, suggested 
to him the employment of Seljuk- 
ian gendarmes in Ethiopia. But 
M. d’Effraycinay only seemed dis- 
posed to entertain this idea in order 
not to hurt M. de Galeowits’s feel- 
ings, and said that he thought the 
despatch of ironclads would do for 
the present, and that his place was 
to let the morrow take care of it- 
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self, which had been the method 
so successfully tried in Carthagia. 

A few days afterwards the iron- 
clads arrived off the coast of Ethi- 
opia, and Sir Bechem Semur went 
to call on the Gallinian admiral. 
“ Ah, mon cher collégue,” he re- 
marked, striking an attitude, “as 
the clown says in the pantomime, 
‘ici nous sommes encore’—here we 
are again! ‘@uod erat demon- 
strandum,’ as we used to say at 
Dulcigno.” Sir Bechem dearly 
loves his little joke. 

“J think we are very much 
like clowns in a pantomime,” re- 
sponded the Gallinian admiral, 
“and I don’t know anybody that 
plays the part better than you 
do.” 

“Let us give Ethiop a few threa- 
tening evolutions,” said Sir Bechem, 
who did not quite seem to like this 
last remark. “Suppose we man 


yards; I have got a man on board 


who can stand on one leg on the 
truck of the main royal,—that ought 
to frighten him.” 

“As there is not water enough 
for us to go and demonstrate inside 
the bay, you can’t do it here,” said 
the French admiral. “No man 
could stand on the truck on one 
leg in such a swell of the ocean 
as this” (this was a playful allu- 
sion). We must get into harbour 
somewhere—we’re looking more 
foolish than usual out here.” 

“ Suppose we run on to Aboukir,” 
said Sir Bechem; and he began 
singing in a fine mellow voice, 
“’ Twas in Aboukir Bay,” and then 
stopped suddenly, finding he could 
not go very far without wounding 
the French admiral’s susceptibili- 
ties, and became pensive as he 
thought what a very different kind 
of demonstration the Albinian and 
Gallinian fleets were making the 
last time they were there together, 
and wondered how the great Albin- 
ian admiral who commanded on 
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that occasion would like the kind 
of work Albinian admirals were 
called upon to do nowadays. So 
they took the ironclads to the bay 
of the great battle. Whether it was 
owing to the yards being manned, 
or what, I don’t know, but sure 
enough next day Ethiop resigned, 
and Soldan and the national party 
seemed thoroughly demoralised ; 
but, most singular to relate, the day 
afterwards Sheik Abbassaad, who 
had gone to the City of the Golden 
Crescent to report to the Mogul 
how matters had been progressing 
in Ethiopia, immediately after he 
had discovered Kiatib’s conspiracy, 
returned to Kahira, and he went 
straight to the house of Ethiop, 
whom he found in a very distur- 
bed state of mind, and he said to 
him, “I come to you from my 
master the Mogul, who bids you 
cheer up and be of good courage, 
and not be alarmed at the Ghiaour 
who is standing on one leg on the 
top of the mast of the ship of 
that dog of an Albinian admiral, 
nor can the Gallinian son of a sea- 
cook do you any hurt. Now that 
the Ghiaours have combined to- 
gether to insult the dignity of the 
head of our Religion, it behoves all 
followers of the Prophet to forget 
their little differences or postpone 
them to a more convenient season. 
The admirals and diplomatic agents 
may talk about exiling you, but 
it is an empty threat, my friend. 
My Imperial master has become so 
accustomed to Albinio-Gallinian 
bluster that he has long since ceased 
to pay any attention to it, and he 
recommends you to do the same. 
So go straight to the youth Tooth- 
pik, and tell him that you are more 
determined to govern this country 
than ever. Tell him that he is a 
traitor to his suzerain, for he has 
thrown himself into the arms of 
Hammeret and Sinkhiswits at the 
moment when he should have de- 
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fied them, and depended for sup- 
ort only upon his Imperial master. 
And he should have refused to take 
his orders from any Albinio-Gallin- 
ian admirals, or from anybody ex- 
cept the Mogul. His Majesty was 
very angry when he found you 
had arrested Omer Stiffki, and you 
would not have been forgiven had 
not Sadstone and D’Effraycinay— 
praise be to Allah for their stupid- 
ity !—grossly insulted our Lord and 
Master, and thus restored you to 
the Imperial favour.” 

And Ethiop replied, curtly, 
“ Well, I’ve got rid of him, that’s 
one good thing. Now what do 
you, who know the secrets of the 
mind of our lord, and possess his 
confidence, advise me to do to 
prove my devotion and loyalty to 
his Majesty, whom God protect?” 

And the Sheik answered, “ Though 
I am a man more used to the sacred 
precincts of the holy places than to 
the tented field, yet as you are a 
military man, I will address you in 
the language of strategy, which you 
understand, and I tell you that the 
key of the position is Carthagia, 
of which province our Imperial 
master has been foully and fraud- 
ulently robbed by the Gallinians. 
Help him to recover that, and he 
will make you prince of Carthagia, 
or perhaps even of Ethiopia itself; 
but for the present you must put 
forward for this latter position my 
old friend Howlim. In the mean- 
time, in order to make these Al- 
binians and Gallinians eat dirt, 
you must insist upon the deposi- 
tion of the boy Toothpik, who 
is ready to accept any written in- 
structions which he may receive 
from the Ghiaours without first ask- 
ing the pleasure of his Lord and 
Master; and upon the departure 
of the fleets, which are a standing 
insult to the dignity of his Ma- 
jesty ; and upon the recall of Ham- 
meret and Sinkhiswits, because it 
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is always wise to have something 
to yield gracefully, upon your own 
restitution to office. Then if com- 
missioners are sent from the City 
of the Golden Crescent to arrange 
the matter, you must entertain 
them sumptuously, and trifle deli- 
cately with them, remembering 
that they come only to scatter 
dust-in the eyes of the Powers, 
and gain time; and you must 
employ yourself in the mean- 
time in working up the religious 
feelings of the people; and you 
must compel old Soldan Pasha, 
who has behaved timidly in this 
crisis, and has very nearly fallen 
between two stools, to use his influ- 
ence to excite fanatical discontent 
against the Ghiaours. In fact, 
you must produce such a state of 
things as to make it necessary for 
his Majesty to send a Seljukian 
army. Do not fear that it will 
overthrow your national aspira- 
tions. It will be directed not 
against you, but against the Gallin- 
ians in Carthagia. You will take 
part, thus, in a great rising against 
these miserable Ghiaours, and your 
Ethiopian soldiery will fraternise 
with the Seljukian soldiery; and 
with a skilful commander like you— 
for you will be the leading military 
spirit in this matter—there is no 
saying how far along the western 
deserts, even to the borders of the 
great sea, this movement may not 
extend, undermining the power of 
Gallinia all through the north of the 
Continent. And your enterprise 
will be well-pleasing to Teutonia 
and Oster-Magyaria, who will take 
this opportunity of falling upon 
Moscovia; and Albinia will not in- 
terfere, partly because she has as 
much as she can manage with 
Erinia, and partly because she will 
secretly rejoice to see the Gallinians 
driven out of Ethiopia and Carth- 
agia and Barbaria generally; and 
be sure that Latinia will rub her 
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hands and look on well pleased. 
The reward of the happy soldier, 
who has successfully engaged in 
such operations, will indeed be 

at; and our Lord and Master 
will establish his dynasty in these 
lands, and he will rule over them.” 

So Sheik Abbassaad skilfully 
inflamed the imagination of Ethiop 
with this brilliant prospect; and 
he plucked up courage, with what 
results all the world knows. And 
Abbassaad said: “ Now that I have 
given you the cue, and you thor- 
oughly understand the situation, 
I will return to the City of the 
Golden Crescent, and before long 
you will see me again; perhaps 
with the Imperial Commissioners— 
who knows?—for you are some- 
what impetuous and indiscreet, like 
your friend, Wilful Grunt, and re- 
quire me to be constantly by your 
side. Forgive my frankness; I 
will not say peace, but rather war 
be with you,” added the holy 
man, smiling sweetly, as with a 
dignified gesture he untucked his 
legs from under him, and gliding 
his feet into his slippers, shuffled 
softly away. 

A few days after this inter- 
esting conversation, I turned my 
telephone into the study of the 
great Chancellor whose will ex- 
ercises so powerful an influence 
over the destinies of nations. 
I did this somewhat nervously, 
for the poor man had been suffer- 
ing ‘a good deal of pain of late from 
theumatism, and would occasionally 
send an oath and a roar through 
the instrument that nearly split 
my tympanum. Woe to the un- 
lucky secretary who entered at such 
a moment. To-day, however, he 
was evidently a good deal easier, 
and received Count Felthat, who 
entered just then, with great affa- 
bility. “See here, my dear Count,” 
he said, pushing him a despatch, 
“ron your eye over that.” “Ah!” 
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said the latter, as he glanced at it 
rapidly, “a polite invitation to a 
conference in the City of the Golden 
Crescent. I suppose your Highness 
accepts.” “ Did you ever know me 
refuse to do the civil thing?” re- 
plied the Prince, with a smile of 
some significance. “Gallinia begs 
Teutonia to advise with Seljukia 
as to the best means of restoring 
order in Ethiopia—that’s better 
than a guerre de revanche, I think. 
How furious it will make Trom- 
betta; his only consolation will be 
that D’Effraycinay has made a mess 
which he may profit by,—not but 
what he is much the bigger bung- 
ler of the two. How neatly he 
walked into that trap I laid for 
him and dear old Bottlemy Hilarius 
in Carthagia.” 

“ And what, if I may venture to 
ask, does your Highness propose 
to advise the Mogul to do?” said 
Felthat. 

“T am surprised,” responded the 
Prince, “that a man of your Sel- 
jukian experience should put such 
a — I will advise him to 
make himself as thoroughly dis- 
agreeable both to Gallinia and Al- 
binia as his natural instincts would 
suggest, and assure him of my hearti- 
est support should he wish to send 
an army to Ethiopia.” 

“In fact,” said Felthat, “ your 
Highness intends to keep the East- 
ern pot still simmering.” 

“T intend,” shouted the Chan- 
cellor, “to make it boil over as ~ 
soon as possible. The way the 
poor Teutonians are pees, Reena 
in Moscovia has become unbearable; 
they could not be more abused if 
they were Jews.” 

His voice rose to such a pitch, as 
he made this remark, that I invol- 
untarily withdrew my ear from my 
telephone, fearing an explosion, 
and when I ventured to apply it 
again, I found Count Felthat had 
gone. I followed him, thinking 
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I might pick up something more, 
but he already had taken his 
coat off and was playing lawn- 
tennis. 

Three or four days later I was 

lounging with my telephone in the 
neighbourhood of M. d’Effraycinay, 
when M. de Galeowits entered his 
room. “Ah, mon cher,” said the 
Minister, “you are just the man 
I wanted to see: you who keep 
our finger always on the pulse 
of the Albinian nation—do you 
see any symptoms of backing 
out ?” 

“ Backing out of what?!” asked 
M. de Galeowits. 

“Do you think Mr. Sadstone 
capable of deserting us and leaving 
us in the lurch in this Ethiopian 
difficulty, I mean?” 

« Mr. Sadstone is too great a man 
not to be capable of anything,” 
replied M. de G. 


“But Sir Bilk! surely he would 


not be guilty of such a base act of 
treachery towards Gallinia.” 

“ You forget that Sir Charles has 
disagreeable questions to answer in 
the House, and the interests of his 


party to consider. After all, he is 
mortal — besides, he is not the 
Cabinet, nor even in it.” 

“But you, my friend, who exer- 
cise such a controlling influence in 
Albinia, surely you will stand by 
me in this crisis, and do what you 
can to direct public opinion, and 
point out to it the path of hon- 
our?” 

“T do not wish to depreciate my 
own influence,” responded M. de 
Galeowits, “but you must remem- 
ber that the leading organ repre- 
sents the Albinian nation, and I re- 
present the leading organ—we all 
three go together. I cannot sever 
myself from this great combination, 
even to serve Gallinia. The great 
advantage of a free country with 
popular institutions is, that it can 
never do anything dishonourable, 
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and you never can tell what it will 
do next. And that is exactly my 
own case. Prince Quizmarck found 
that out long ago,—hence our cool- 
ness. But in your case, I trust, 
whatever happens, we shall always 
remain friends.” 

“ Friends!” said the President of 
the Council, bitterly ; “ where am I 
to look for them? I live by the 
antagonism of my political oppon- 
ents amongst themselves.” And 
he sighed deeply ; and M. de Galeo- 
wits, who is possessed of much 
tenderness of feeling, in order not 
to be too deeply affected by his 
friend’s sorrow, took , his leave 
hurriedly, and wended his way to 
the Oster-Magyarian Embassy, 
where he acquired much interest- 
ing information. 

As Sheik Abbassaad had pre- 
dicted, in due course of time Sel- 
jukian Commissioners arrived at 
Kahira, and he with them; and he 
went immediately to the house of 
Ethiop, to have a private interview 
with him, in order to give him the 
news from the City of the Golden 
Crescent, and tell him what the 
Commissioners were going to say 
to him, and what he should reply 
to them, and what was the pro- 
gramme generally. And Ethiop, 
who had been very particular in 
carrying out his instructions, and 
in manifesting great loyalty to his 
Majesty the Mogul during the 
previous few weeks, received 
him with great effusiveness, and, 
after compliments, asked him how 
the project of a conference was 
getting on; and Abbassaad replied 
—‘ Well for our Imperial master, 
who is determined that it shall not 
take place if it can be avoided; and 
this, friend Ethiop, largely depends 
upon you. But the Gallinians are 
impatient and angry because they 
are being humiliated in the eyes of 
Europe, and are afraid of being © 
abandoned by Albinia, and press 
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hotly for the conference; and Al- 
binia is nervous and uncomfortable 
because she is tired of being dragged 
at the heels of Gallinia, and being 
made ridiculous, and she is seeking 
an opportunity of getting out of 
her partnership with Gallinia, and 
does not much care about the con- 
ference, notwithstanding that Sir 
Bilk talks boldly in the House 
about having a conference else- 
where if his Majesty refuses to 
have a conference in'the City of the 
Golden Crescent; and Prince Quiz- 
marck is laughing in his sleeve, 
and I doubt very much if he would 
agree to a conference in which Sel- 
jukia was not represented, and Gal- 
linia wishes in that case to persuade 
Albinia to a joint military oceu- 
pation of Ethiopia, but that Al- 
binia will never agree to with 
Erinia on her hands, and because 
she fears it may only lead to further 
complications with Gallinia, and she 
has enough of them already; nor 
will the other Powers. So our Impe- 
rial master has all the trump-cards 
in his hands—if we only play ours 
here properly, to speak in the lan- 
guage of those gambling Ghiaours, 
whom Allah confound. And now, 
my friend, as you are about in a 
few hours to discuss the matter 
with the Commissioners, I will 
explain to you how we propose to 
restore order to Ethiopia, and at 
the same time satisfy the preten- 
sions of that troublesome soldier 
called Ethiop.” And the Sheik 
laughed slyly—for, being a holy 
man, he never indulged in up- 
roarious demonstrations of mirth; 
but when Ethiop heard the plan, 
he laughed loudly—partly because 
he had got a little game of his 
own, unknown to Abbassaad, and 
partly because it was well con- 
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ceived, and calculated to produce 
such a nice kettle of fish. 

Of course I heard all that the 
Sheik said, and I also knew what 
Ethiop intended to do, and it re- 
quires a great effort of self-restraint 
on my part not to take my readers 
into my confidence; but I feel it 
would be an abuse of the privileges 
conferred by the patent eavesdrop- 
per upon its happy possessor, and 
quite unjustifiable from an interna- 
tional as well as from a private 
point of view. I only promised 
my readers the middle of the story, 
and this is getting too near the 
end for their good. They now 
know quite enough to give them 
matter for serious reflection; were 
they to know more, they might 
put embarrassing questions to poor 
“Sir Bilk” in the House, and he 
would be obliged to reply in his 
usual affable manner, “ Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think that it would ad- 
vance the interest of the public 
service, in the present stage of the 
negotiations in which her Majesty’s 
Government are engaged, that I 
should answer the question of the 
honourable member ;”’ and consider- 
ing how little he would know 
about it in the absence of an eaves- 
dropper, it certainly wouldn’t. So, 
as I hate placing anybody in a false 
position, I will reserve my informa- 
tion until events have developed 
themselves more fully, and then 
perhaps, when subsequent occur- 
rences justify further disclosures, 
I will let a little more light into 
the Great African Mystery. Mean- 
time my readers may rest assured 
that on every important occasion 
I shall not fail to apply that re- 
markable mechanical contrivance, 
to the perfect condition of which 
they owe so much already. 

B 
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Tue two volumes which Mr. 
Froude has lately given to the world 
comprise only the first forty years 
of Carlyle’s life, and carry the 
account of his literary career no 
further than the publication of 
‘Sartor Resartus.’ The length of 
biographies has become a social 
evil of the first magnitude, which 
has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. Contrast 
the discursive diffuseness of these 
two volumes with Carlyle’s Life of 
Sterling, and we have the measure 
of the difference between the master 
and his pupil. Printing a variety 
of selected materials for a biography, 
in preference to executing a com- 
pleted picture of a life, can scarcely 
be called a work of art. Fairness 
and fidelity are the only virtues 
which such a work requires; and 
these have been fully displayed. 
Carlyle was as anxious as Cromwell 
before him to be painted as he was 
(when the hour and the man came), 
with all his blotches and scars, or, as 
Mr. Froude calls them in somewhat 
barbarous English, his angularities 
and peculiarities. He has left be- 
hind him accordingly diaries, cor- 
respondence, and reminiscences, 
which taken together form an auto- 
biography, genuine as far as it goes, 
if not complete. 

Like the autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, these autobiographical 
remains disarm hostility and chal- 
lenge strict judicial fairness, by 
the very completeness of their con- 
fessions and self-surrender. The 
same sacrifices to candour which 
Carlyle has made with regard to 
all the incidents and shortcomings 


of his own life, he has uniformly 
extended throughout to his contem- 
poraries, and to all who have been 
from time to time in a long career 
deserving of his notice. Accord- 
ingly a fund of racy personal anec- 
dote has been stored up, the copy- 
right in which must be as profitable 
as the Greville Memorials to those 
concerned in one sense, as it is to the 
British public in another. In a 
word, whilst the “ prickly aspects,” 
as Mr. Froude calls them, of Carlyle’s 
own career are set forth, both by 
himself and his biographer, with 
exemplary fairness and fidelity, the 
same spirit of complete candour and 
fairness is observed with regard to 
the aspects, more or less prickly, 
in which Carlyle’s contemporaries, 
friends, and acquaintances appeared 
to himself. 

No one will exclaim with Car- 
lyle, on reading these works, 
“ How delicate, decent, is English 
biography, bless its mealy mouth !” 
But at the same time we are not 
disposed to take up the cudgels in 
favour of those numerous individ- 
uals who have, as the saying is, 
“received pain” from a disclosure, 
often in a forcible manner, of what 
Mr. or Mrs. Carlyle, as the case 
may be, may have thought of them 
or their relatives. Their wounds, 
however deep, may be left to the 
slow but certain action of time, and 
a spirit of doubtless just self-esteem. 
Even with regard to Professor Wil- 
son and DeQuincey, whose repu- 
tations are in a special manner 
connected with this Magazine, we 
make no exception. Their charac- 
ters and fame are unaffected by 
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the observations now, for the first 
time, printed concerning them. If 
the posthumous criticisms are, as 
Mr. Froude delicately puts it, more 
just than flattering, it is no libel 
on the robust common-sense which 
doubtless was the sole passport 
to personal acquaintance with the 
Carlyles, to hope and believe that 
those criticisms will one and all 
confer benefit as well as distinc- 
tion on their startled victims. We 
know from Miss Caroline Fox’s 
Reminiscences that “ My fat-faced 
friend, thou art a d d_ lie,” 
was the cheery sort of message 
which Carlyle longed to deliver to 
some of his contemporaries during 
his life, and if he postponed it to a 
later period, the disclosure doubt- 
less has been wiscly adapted to do 
them good, while, of course, it be- 
trays that exclusive regard for truth 
and fact which is the striking fea- 
ture of Carlyle’s character. Mr. 
Froude telis us that he doubted the 
prudence of printing one of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s criticisms, in her forthcom- 
ing letters, on an eminent living per- 
son. “It will do him no harm,” 
retorted Carlyle, “to know what a 
sensible woman thought of him.” 
Undoubtedly the effect of this 
disinterested appreciation of the 
rude virtues of perfect frankness 
and candour, all the way round, is 
to beget a similar spirit in others. 
And accordingly an outcry against 
Carlyle’s life and characteristics 
followed the appearance of his 
‘Reminiscences.’ But that sort of 
thing necessarily has its reaction. 
When all is said and done with, 
the fact remains that no bones 
have been broken; and the Sage 
of Chelsea remains just as he was 
before, one of the most striking 
personages of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, unique in his mental and 
personal characteristics ; but, as his 
editor tells us, one who would not 
(vol. ii. p. 271) condescend to the 


conventional politenesses which re- 
move the friction between man and 
man. He has laid bare his life 
and career, from the motive that, 
as the public would necessarily 
demand to know them, he desired 
that they should know the truth 
without concealment. And the 
wise decision for those who are 
interested in the subject to make, 
is to turn resolutely from the cries 
of those whose self-love has been, 
we would fain hope, mot irremedi- 
ably upset, and just endeavour 
to estimate aright the remarkable 
man before us—his life, character, 
and work—with the aid of his own 
‘Reminiscences,’ and such materi- 
als as the diligence and judgment 
of his editor have yet vouchsafed 
to us. 

Now, approaching the subject in 
that spirit, the very first question 
is, What was Carlyle’s work? Mr. 
Froude says in his prefaee that 
Carlyle was a teacher and a prophet 
in the Jewish sense of the word; 
and, like Isaiah and Jeremiah, be- 
lieved that he had a special mes- 
sage to deliver to the present age. 
What was that message? Again 
(vol. ii, p. 470) Mr. Froude alludes 
to “an influence so vast over suc- 
cessive generations of thinkers.” 
What was that influence? What 
was the state of national thought 
at the time that Carlyle’s influence 
began to be felt? What was the 
nature and direction of that in- 
fluence? How and to what extent 
did it make itself felt? What has 
been the result, and how is that 
result traceable to him? These are 
questions the answer to which 
ought, in our humble judgment, 
to have been more apparent on the 
face of these volumes than it is; 
and if Mr. Froude will condescend 
to accept a suggestion, we hope 
that in some future volume he will 
discuss, not in vague generalities, - 
but in closely reasoned detail, ques- 
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tions, upon the answer to which 
depends whether the fame of his 
hero is to be lasting or ephemeral. 
Suppose, for instance, that ubi- 
quitous individual, an intelligent 
foreigner, unacquainted with recent 
English history and literature, or 
an Anglicised Hindu, anxious to 
display his familiarity with the 
inner life of English history in a 
competitive examination, turned to 
Mr. Froude’s book, what answer 
would he find? Suppose, further, 
if it be not profanation, that that 
fascinating figure of the nineteenth 
century, a “thoughtful” Liberal, 
fully equipped in mind and man- 
ners, and craving for more light, 
desired to measure the exact degree 
in which Carlyle’s influence had 
favoured or thwarted the spread of 
genuine Liberal principles, what 
answer would he find in this book 
of Mr. Froude’s? He tells us (pre- 
face, p. xv.) that an “adequate 
estimate of Carlyle’s work in this 
world is- not at present possible ;” 
but the context shows that what 
he means is, that the truth of the 
message and the value of the work 
must be tested by time. Granted, 
but the questions remain: True 
or false, what was the message ? 
Valuable or worthless, what was 
the work ? 

The real value of Mr.Froude’s work 
in these volumes—most of which, 
owing to the plan which he has 
adopted, is scissors and paste, direct- 
ed by a presumably judicious selec- 
tion—must be tested, as it seems to 
us, by the answers which it gives, or 
attempts to give, to these questions. 
As regards the message, the reader 
should turn to the first chapter of 
the second volume. There he will 
find that Goethe discerned that 
Carlyle had an originating prin- 
ciple of conviction—that is, he 
could develop the force that lay in 
him unassisted by other men. At 
the age of thirty-three he became 
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master of his powers, and by thirty- 
nine (vol. ii, p. 469) his training 
was over, and thenceforward his 
life was in his works. Carlyle was 
confident all through his life, and 
this confidence explains his whole 
career, that he had a special mes- 
sage, or a “poor message,” as he 
sometimes called it, to deliver; and 
his own appreciation of the truth 
and value of this message lay in 
the remarkable declaration that he 
had not come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but only to 
fulfil them. He was a profound 
disbeliever in miracles, and there- 
fore none need be looked for as 
embellishing or authenticating his 
mission. Yet on p. 470 his editor 
credits him with one of portentous 
comprehensiveness—viz., that he 
had, during the whole thirty-nine 
years (!) comprised in this book, 
“been fighting with poverty, with 
dyspepsia, with intellectual temp- 
tations, with obstruction, from his 
fellow-mortals,” If so, he must 
have begun miraculously early, and 
an infancy of portentous significance 
fitly preceded his message. Bat, 
strange to say, Mr. Froude’s case is, 
that the message never got itself 
fairly delivered at all. It related 
to Carlyle’s religion; and when the 
editor comes to explain it, he has 
to fall back (vol. ii. p. 2) on pri- 
vate conversations with himself and 
two unfinished and unpublished 
fragments which Carlyle threw 
away as inadequately expressing 
his thoughts, and apparently only 
saved from destruction because 
Mr. Froude assured him that he 
Froude) saw a meaning in them. 
No doubt, as Goethe says, and as 
Carlyle was given to repeating, 
the highest is inexpressible. But 
it does not follow that the in- 


expressible is necessarily the high- 
est. Unless the hero or his bio- 
grapher can present us with some 
clear and definite idea upon this 
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subject, we must irreverently con 
a passage which we find in ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ vol. ii. p. 204: “ And 
what is it good for? Fools, get a 
true insight and belief of your own 
as to the matter; that is-the way 
to get your belief into me: and it 
is the only way.” 

Reading this first chapter of the 
second volume, which contains the 
result of the editor’s conversation 
and the unpublished fragments, the 
gist of Carlyle’s religious teaching 
is as follows. He was a Calvinist 
without the theology. He had 
been bred in a Calvinistic home, 
and was by nature firmly and ar- 
dently religious. His conviction 
was intense as to the broad fact 
of the divine government of the 
universe, and as to the divine 
origin of a moral law—the right 
reading of which was essential to 
human welfare, the revelation of 
which lay through experienced fact, 
—and generally as to the spiritual 
truth of religion. He flung away 
the whole of miracle and the super- 
natural; it is as certain as mathe- 
matics, he said, that no such thing 
ever has been or can be! The natu- 
ral was far more truly wonderful 
than the supernatural, and all his- 
torical religions were bond fide 
human efforts to explain human 
duty. On the other hand, he re- 
jected scepticism as to right and 
wrong, and as to man’s responsi- 
bility to his Maker. He rejected 
also the materialistic theory of 
things—that intellect is a pheno- 
menon of matter, that conscience 
is the growth of social convenience: 
he would have nothing to say to 
utilitarian ethics. It is unnecessary 
to pursue this into further detail. 
It is the Christian religion minus its 
theology, miracles, and eschatology. 
Carlyle said that the fragments con- 
tained his real conviction, which lay 
at the bottom of all his thoughts 
about man and man’s doings in the 
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world—a truth which he was speci- 
ally sent to insist upon. Yet, ac- 
cording to the biographer, he could 
never get his convictions completely 
expressed. Their governing idea 
appears to be that like as man’s 
conceptions of the physical universe 
were shown by Galileo to be illu- 
sions, so his spiritual conceptions 
may be shown to be identical in 
kind—viz., errors of the inner in- 
stead of the outer eyesight. The 
divine remains unchanged, the 
human conceptions of it alter as 
circumstances and knowledge vary. 
There does not seem to be at the 


_present day any character of deep 


originality about this. Goethe’s 
religion was very much the same. 
That Carlyle held his opinions with 
a fervour which may be described 
as intense, that he enforced them 
with the hard striking which was 
characteristic of his family, that 
relatively to his surroundings and 
education and the spirit of his 
time they were a novelty, may be 
quite true. He first taught his 
countrymen to appreciate Goethe, 
and spread the influence of German 
literature. Perhaps we are indebted 
to his influence that the wide 
chasm which separates freethinkers 
from orthodox believers on the Con- 
tinent is not nearly so conspicuous 
at home. Revelation through ex- 
perienced fact, and not through 
miracle; the moral teaching rather 
than the dogmas of Christianity ; 
the uniform recognition of the 
Divine in nature, rather than be- 
lief founded on the supernatural,— 
are far healthier characteristics of 
free thought than the scornful re- 
jection, root and branch, of an 
ancient religion and its influence, 
which is so widely recommended 
abroad, but only occasionally ad- 
vocated at home. If Carlyle gave 
the decisive impulse to this de- 
velopment of English thought, the 
manner in which he did so, and the 
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proof of it, should be rescued from 
oblivion by his biographer. Secu- 
larism may have temporarily flou- 
rished under some of our lead- 
ing thinkers; it had no quarter 
from Carlyle, and both his post- 
humous works and Miss Caroline 
Fox's Reminiscences show that Mill 
rejected the dogmatic unbelief of 
his father, and would gladly have 
imbibed from Carlyle some definite 
conviction, but could never get 
further than acquiescence in the 
probability of divine law and 
government. 

Even in Mr. Froude’s “ Lights 
and Shadows,” with which he closes 
his account of Carlyle’s training, 
there is the same indefiniteness as 
to Carlyle’s work and purpose and 
mission. The statement that “he 
was born in the clouds and struck 
by the lightning” conveys no more 
meaning than the editor’s assurance 
that in Carlyle “the sense of hav- 
ing a mission was the growth of the 
actual presence in him of the neces- 
sary powers. Certain associations, 
certain aspects of human life and 
duty, had forced themselves upon 
him as truths of immeasurable con- 
sequence which the world was for- 
getting. He was a vates, a seer. 
He perceived things which others 
did not see, and which it was his 
business to force them to see. He 
regarded himself as being charged 
actually and really with a message 
which he was to deliver to man- 
kind, and like other prophets, he 
was straitened till his work was 
accomplished,” &c., &c., ad infini- 
tum. But why in the name of all 
that is wonderful does not the 
editor “condescend to particulars,” 
and tell us in few words what it 
was that Carlyle was seeing all 
this time, and what are these truths 
of immeasurable consequence. In 
the preface (p. xv.) there is a pas- 
sage as follows: that Carlyle “has 
told us that our most cherished 
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ideas of political liberty, with their 
kindred corollaries, are mere illu- 
sions, and that the progress which 
has seemed to go along with them 
is a progress towards anarchy and 
social dissolution.” If this was 
the real purport of the message, 
the subject ought to receive further 
and better elucidation at the hands 
of the biographer than he has yet 
given to it. If Carlyle’s reputa 
tion depends upon the truth of this 
prophecy being tested by time, it 
must rise on the ruins of his coun- 
try, and a future generation will be 
too much absorbed in their own 
affairs to care much for the fame of 
the prophet. 

But if Mr. Froude has not him- 
self given us the means of judging 
of Carlyle’s “work in the world,” 
as he frequently calls it, and has 
left the reader to judge of it for 
himself mainly from tradition and 
the knowledge of his books, he has 
nevertheless given us the materials 
for judging Carlyle’s character in 
the process of development, and the 
effect produced upon his earlier con- 
temporaries by his genius before it 
was recognised by the public at large. 
The world in the later years of his 
life saw and felt his genius, but 
they were imperfectly acquainted 
with his character. In the earlier 
years his friends were witnesses of 
both, as are the readers of his works 
and reminiscences. The effect of 
this biography is very much to re- 
store and justify the earlier opinion 
of his friends and acquaintances, 
which, so far as we can collect it, 
appears to have been more balanced 
than the extravagant eulogy of his 
later admirers, or the angry detrac- 
tion provoked by his ‘ Reminiscen- 
ces.’ Mr. Froude fairly claims for him 
a character (preface, p. viii.) of “ un- 
blemished integrity, purity, loftiness 
of purpose, and inflexible resolution 
to do right, as of a man living con- 
sciously under his Maker’s eye.” 
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But he draws at the same time a 
picture of failings and infirmities, 
both of temper and disposition, 
which though somewhat toned 
down from the high colouring im- 
parted by remorse and irritability 
to his ‘ Reminiscences,’ has neverthe- 
less some striking tints. The eye 
is not fatigued by the contempla- 
tion of a dead level of virtue, corres- 
onding to some inspired message. 
here are some redeeming — 
which stan out in bold relief, 
attract one by their piquancy, and 
to any reader with a didactic turn 
of mind, and an eye to a literary 
career, may give occasion for many 
salutary warnings. As regards the 
early development of Carlyle’s tal- 
ents and character, and their effect 
upon his early contemporaries, the 
light which this book throws upon 
these points would appear to be as 
follows. 

There do not seem to have been 
any precocious displays of genius, 
nor was any “experiment” made 
in his education, of the kind from 
which John Stuart Mill suffered all 
his life. Notwithstanding the res 
angusta domi, it was decided that 
Tom should go to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where, however, he learned 
little. In Latin and the classical 
field generally he was,‘as he says 
himself, “truly as nothing.” Quite 
late in life he alludes to “ omnibi,” 
with nothing in the context to show 
(as must, however, have. been the 
ease) that it was a joke. It was 
not much better with philosophy ; 
in mathematics he made real pro- 
gress, but carried off no prizes. He 
displayed amongst his friends su- 
perior judgment, an abhorrence of 
all affectation, at least in others, 
a power of effective speech, far too 
sarcastic for so young a man; and 
all foretold future greatness to him 
of one kind or another. The young 
lady (Margaret Gordon, the original 
of Blumine in ‘Sartor Resartus’), 
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who rejected his hand, wrote to 
him at the age of twenty-three, 
“Genius will render you great. May 
virtue render you beloved! Re- 
move the awful distance between 
you and ordinary men by kind and 
gentle manners.” At twenty-six he 
transacted his conversion (p. 101), 
as our author puts it; “ authentically 
took the Devil by the nose,” as he 
put it himself; in other words, 
“began to achieve the conviction, 
positive and negative, by which 
the whole of his later life was gov- 
erned.” Speculation was the busi- 
ness in hand, contemplating man’s 
place in the infinities. School- 
mastering, lecturing, the law, classi- 
cal literature, were all thrown aside 
—“ light, if light there was, could be ° 
looked for only in the writers of his 
own era” (p.130). There was, per- 
haps, no one of his age (twenty-nine) 
in Scotland who knew so much or 
had seen so little. He had read en- 
ormously—history, poetry, philoso- 
phy; the whole range of modern 
literature—French, German, and 
English—was more familiar to him, 
perhaps, than to any man living of 
his own age (p. 216). His memory 
was so vigorous and retentive that 
in his reminiscences forty years 
after the fact it plays no involun- 
tary freaks. Scenes and persons re- 
main as if photographed, precisely 
as they are to be found in his con- 
temporaries’ letters. “Nothing is 
changed. The images stand as 
they were first printed; the judg- 
ments are unmodified, and are often 
repeated in the same words.” 
Goethe early noticed, and applaud- 
ed his powers. On receipt of his 
translation of ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
Goethe expressed his interest in the 
work and its author, which deep- 
ened into regard and admiration 
when the ‘ Life of Schiller’ reached 
his hands. His letter in answer to 
a gift of the latter work delighted 
Carlyle, as well as an inquiry ad- 
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dressed to him by Goethe as to the 
authorship, which Carlyle could 
claim for himself, of a certain 
article upon German literature. 
Further, Goethe used the expres- 
sion, so much relied on by Mr. 
Froude (p. 431) in vindicating his 
hero’s title to originality, that Car- 
lyle was resting on an original 
foundation, and was so happily 
constituted that he could develop 
out of himself the requirements of 
what was good and beautiful—out 
of himself, not out of contact with 
others. 

Carlyle was long before he estab- 
lished any position with his pub- 
lishers. The ‘German Literature,’ 
which attracted the admiration of 
Goethe, could not find a publisher 
who would so much as look at it. 
The ‘ Teufelsdréckh’ was sent back 
from London, having created noth- 
ing but astonished dislike. Great 


as were his gifts .and powers, they 


were unmarketable. But neverthe- 
less literary men, prophets with 
messages, must live. He taught 
with authority, but every element 
was absent from his works which 
would command popularity. Des- 
perate as were the straits to which 
Carlyle’s finances were reduced, he 
found the means of contributing 
largely to his brother John’s edu- 
cation. His devotion to his blood 
relations was evidently deep and 
lasting. Jeffrey regarded him as 
under the influence (p. 126) of a 
curious but most reprehensible 
vanity, which would not and could 
not land him anywhere but in 
poverty and disappointment, while 
all the time the world was ready 
and eager to open its arms and 
lavish its liberality upon him if he 
would but consent to walk in its 
ways and be like other men. He 
“had a book in him which would 
cause ears to tingle’”—in fact, ‘ Sar- 
tor Resartus’ was growing in his 
mind, based upon the ideas of 
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Goethe and Kant. The clothes 
philosophy gave him the form of his 
new book. His own history, inward 
and outward, furnished substance, 
The idea was that certain institu- 
tions, religious creeds, were only the 
clothes in which human creatures 
covered their nakedness, and en- 
abled men to live in harmony and 
decency; but they changed with 
the times, grew old, varied with 
the habits of life, and were the out- 
ward indications for the time being 
of the inward and spiritual nature, 

The impulse which eventually 
sent him out into the world, away 
from Craigenputtock, is expressed in 
these scornful sentences (p. 144) :— 


‘¢ What are your Whigs and Lord 
Advocates and Lord Chancellors, and - 
the whole host of unspeakably gab- 
bling parliamenteers and pulpiteers 
and pamphleteers, if a man suspect 
that there is fire enough in his belly 
to burn up the entire creation of 
such? These all build on mechan- 
ism; one spark of dynamism, of in- 
spiration, were it the poorest soul, is 
stronger than them all.” 


Yet the unfortunate ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ with all its dynamism and 
inspiration, could not find a pub- 
lisher (p. 347), and was eventually 
cut to pieces, and produced limb 
by limb in ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
No one (p. 363) could tell what 
to make of it. The writer was 
considered a literary maniac, and 
the unlucky editor was dreading 
the ruin of his magazine—one of 
his oldest subscribers threatening 
(p. 430) that if there was any 
more of that d—d stuff he would, 
&c. &c. From that time forward (p. 
370) all editors gave him the cold 
shoulder till the appearance of his 
‘French Revolution.’ Mill always 
boasted that one of the three chief 
successes of his life had been that 
he secured a hearing for this work. 
The world, till that book appeared, 
settled down into the view taken 
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of him at Edinburgh, that fine 
talents were being thrown away— 
that what he had to say was ex- 
travagant nonsense. 

Jeffrey did all in his power at 
one time to aid Carlyle, and finding 
it impossible to induce him to ac- 
cept pecuniary assistance, roused 
his ire by helping his brother. “If 
only,” says either Jeffrey or the 
biographer (p. 151), “he would not 
be so unpracticable and so arrogant. 
If only he could be persuaded that 
he was not an inspired being, and 
destined to be the founder of a 
new religion! But a solitary life 
and a bad stomach had so spoilt 
him, all but the heart, that he de- 
spaired of being able to mend him.” 
“Macaulay and several others” (p. 
153), “ who had laughed at his ‘ Signs 
of the Times,’ had been struck with 
its force and originality. If he 
would but give himself fair play, 
if he could but believe that men 
might differ from him without 
being in damnable error, he would 
make his way to the front without 
difficulty.” 

The following is the matured 
opinion of Mr. Froude as to the 
real excellence of the man in later 
life, who impressed his earlier con- 
temporaries in the way which we 
have just described. We extract 
it as the best descriptive passage in 
the book before us :— 


‘*His power of speech, unequalled, 
so far as my experience goes, by that 
of any other man, had begun to open 
itself. ‘Carlyle first, and all the rest 
nowhere,’ was the description of him 
by one of the best judges in London, 
when speaking of the great talkers of 
the day. His vast reading, his minute 

_ Observation, his miraculously reten- 
tive memory, gave him something to 
say on every subject which joes y be 
raised. What he took into his mind 
was dissolved and recrystallised into 
original combinations of hisown. His 
Writing, too, was as fluent as his 
speech. His early letters—even the 
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most exquisitely finished sentences of 
them— are in an even and beautiful 
hand, without erasure or alteration of 
a phrase. Words flowed from him 
with a completeness of form which no 
effort could improve. When he was 
excited, it was like the eruption of a 
volcano, thunder and lightning, hot 
stones and smoke and ashes. He had 
a natural tendency to exaggeration, 
and although at such times his extra- 
ordinary metaphors and flashes of 
Titanesque humour made him always 
worth listening to, he was at his best 
when talking of history or poetry or 
biography, or of some contemporary 
person or incident which had either 
touched his sympathy or amused his 
delicate sense of absurdity. His laugh 
was from his whole nature, voice, eyes, 
and even his whole body. And there 
was never any malice in it. His own 
definition of humour—‘a genial sym- 
para with the under side ’—was the 

efinition also of his own feeling about 
all things and all persons when it was 
himself that was speaking, and not 
what he called the devil that was oc- 
casionally in possession. In the we 
years that I was intimate with him, 
never heard him tell a malicious story 
or say a malicious word of any human 
being. His language was sometimes 
like the rolling of a great cathedral 
organ, sometimes like the softest flute 
notes, sad or playful as the mood or 
the subject might be; and you lis- 
tened—threw in perbaps an occasional 
word to show that you went along 
with him, but you were simply 
charmed and listened on without 
caring to interrupt. Interruption in- 
deed would answer little purpose, for 
Carlyle did not bear contradiction any 
better than Johnson. Contradiction 
would make him angry and unreason- 
abla He gave you a full picture of 
what was in his own mind, and you 
took it away with you and reflected 
on it.” 

Although in these volumes, and 
in the ‘ Reminiscences,’ there are, as 
we said before, ample materials for 
judging of Carlyle’s character and 
the mode in which it was developed, 
the reader is left very much to his 
own devices in forming a judgment, 
as he is with regard to Carlyle’s 
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message and work. At the close of 
the book the “ lights and shadows” 
are discussed. With regard to the 
characteristics there set forth, we 
are wholly dissatisfied, after giving 
it our best consideration, with Mr. 
Froude’s estimate of them and of 
their consequences. We think he 
underestimates the gravity of the 
faults and wholly exaggerates the 
consequences, at least as regards 
Mrs. Carlyle, which he attributes 
to them. The subject is worth 
close consideration or none at all, 
If Carlyle had this incomprehen- 
sible and inexpressible message to 
deliver, it would naturally be de- 
veloped quite as much by his life 
as by his works. But without in 
the least disparaging the virtue of 
that complete subjection of his 
whole life and prospects to what- 
ever he may have regarded as his 
ruling purpose, it is quite clear that 
no effort at all was made to recast 
his own character, temper, and 
habits in accordance with those 
views of duty which he was. per- 

etually inculcating upon others. 

he consequence was, that he com- 
bined some very heroic qualities 
and conduct with habitual disre- 
gard of some of the plainest and 
most commonplace of human duties. 
It is in the nature of stern self- 
renunciation, in pursuance of fixed 
purpose, to beget want of sympathy 
with others. In Carlyle’s case there 
was a detachment and concentration 
of self so marked, that he is re- 
presented both by himself and his 
biographer as having, contrary we 
think to the evidence when fairly 
considered, sacrificed, whilst ex- 
tremely vocal himself as to all his 
-own ailments and discomforts, not 
merely the happiness but even the 
health of his wife; and he appears 
on all occasions as expressing, even 
if he did not feel, the most un- 
bounded antipathy to all whom he 
could regard as rivals. Setting 


aside his deep devotion and gener. 
ous attachment to his blood rela- 
tions, his appreciation and love of 
others seem to have always been of 
that posthumous sort which does 
not attain full development till the 
object of them is laid in the grave, 
while the stronger passions of scorn, 
animosity, and contempt appear to 
have been indulged without stint. 
Some of these main incidents in 
Carlyle’s life are worth attention, 
They may have resulted, as Mr, 
Froude puts it (vol. i. p. 50), from 
“genius in the process of develop- 
ing, combined with an_ irritable 
nervous system, and a fiercely im- 
patient temper ;” but they none the 
less disclose faults of the gravest 
character, which there was no ade- 
quate attempt made to combat with, 
Every outlet into practical life was 
barred by his impracticable temper; 
his entrance into literature as a 
professional pursuit was impeded 
for years by the defiant temper 
which he carried into his very style. 
The temper of the man raised or 
augmented the difficulties which 
his genius had to surmount. No 
doubt schoolmastering was a most 
uncongenial occupation, teaching 
stupid boys arithmetic. We are 
not surprised that he kicked the 
schoolmaster functions over in two 
years as intolerable. Hunger no 
doubt drove him to it; a rival 
school was started, which drew off 
the pupils and spoilt the dignity of 
his retreat. Thrown on the world 
and his own resources, his thrifty 
habits were his best refuge. His 
powers of conciliation are .shown 
in his own statement, that vine- 
gar was his reception wherever he 


passed his fellow-creatures. He. 


became a prey to nameless struggles 
and miseries, betook himself in 
desperation to the legal profession, 
but was soon disgusted with it. 
“Reticence” (vol. i. p. 78) “ about 
his personal sufferings was at no 
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time one of his virtues. Dyspepsia 
had him by the throat. Even the 
minor ailments to which our flesh 
is heir, and which most of us bear 
in silence, the eloquence of his 
imagination flung into forms like 
the temptations of a saint. His 
mother had early described him as 
‘gey ill to live wi’;’ and while in 
great things he was the most con- 
siderate and generous of men, in 
trifles he was most intolerably irri- 
table.” Or to quote another pas- 
sage (vol. i. p. 118), “Indeed, as 
‘a rule, all serious trials he endured 
as nobly as man could do. When 
his temper failed, it was when some 
metaphorical gnat was buzzing about 
his ears ;” but this from the nature 
of things and of life was frequent, 
and the results strike one as insuffer- 
able. ‘ When dyspepsia” (p. 183) 
“was upon him he spared no one, 
least of all those who were nearest 
and dearest to him. Penitence, 
however, sincere as it might be, 
was never followed by amendment, 
even to the very end of his life.” 
Eventually Irving obtained for 
him that tutorship in the Buller 
family which has become celebrated, 
and to which Carlyle was indebted 
for a liberal income at a crisis in 


his life which might have led to 


penury and want. What is more, 
his services and himself were fully 
appreciated, both by the pupil and 
by the family. Charles Buller was, 
as Froude says (vol. ii. p. 216), 
“the only person of distinction and 
promise with whom he came into 
contact that he heartily admired.” 
He was therefore at once freed from 
all money anxieties, and could and 
did help his brothers. Naturally 
Mrs. Buller was “one of the most 
fascinating, refined women he had 
ever seen.” The house was “more 
and more a kind of home” to him; 
and the connection continued to be 
an agreeable one for some time. 
Yet he was always quarrelling with 
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his lot. He was (p. 191) “uneasy, 
restless with dyspepsia and _ intel- 
lectual fever.” He laid the blame 
on his position, and soon meditated 
throwing up his engagement. Mr. 
and Mrs. Buller did all they could, 
but “their good resolutions and 
enactments require to be executed 
by a pack of lazy, careless, and ir- 
regular waiting men and women.” 
He saw every ailment and every 
discomfort through the lens of his 
imagination, and his extraordinary 
faculty of vigorous statement reacted 
upon and confirmed his exaggerated 
impressions. If Edinburgh lodg- 
ings were uncomfortable, he com- 
plained of “stenches and horrors 
more than tongue can tell;” to be 
condemned, hanged, and quartered, 
would involve less torment (p. 193) 
than he had endured in that fatal 
city. He “ bullyragged the sluttish 
harlots of the place,” and so on. If 
a watchman’s voice disturbed him, 
he longed to cut his throat (p. 202); 
“his voice was loud, hideous, and 
ear and soul piercing, resembling 
the voice of ten thousand gib- 
cats all molten into one terrific 
peal.” And as for Mrs. Buller’s 
household management, he con- 
cluded eventually that he could 
never recover or retain his health 
under it. “ Nothing therefore re- 
mains for me but to leave it. This 
kind of life is next to absolute 
starvation, only slower in its agony.” 
When he left it, he had entirely 
forgotten the sense of relief and 
satisfaction with which he had en- 
tered on the engagement. “The 
shifting and trotting about which 
Mrs. Buller managed with so total 
a disregard to my feelings (!), joined 
to the cold and selfish style of the 
lady’s general proceedings,” &c., &c. 
“T feel glad that I have done with 
them: their family was ruining my 
body and mind. I was selling the 
very quintessence of my spirit for 
£200 a-year. Adieu, therefore, to 
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ancient dames of quality, that 
flaunting, painting, patching, ner- 
vous, vapourish, jigging, skimming, 
scolding race of mortals. Their 
clothes are silk, their manners 
courtly, their hearts are skipper.” 
This is in a letter to his mother, 
under the sense of annoyance of his 
engagement having been terminated; 
written in cold blood, after time for 
reflection. The editor may well 
add, “Poor Mrs. Buller! a year 
back ‘one of the most fascinating 
women he had ever met.’ She 
was about forty, and probably had 
never flaunted, painted, or patched 
in her life.” It takes a great deal 
of dyspepsia and genius to excuse 
in the slightest degree the ingrati- 
tude and injustice of the whole 
tone and temper displayed by Car- 
lyle, at the time a_ responsible 
being of twenty-nine. On the other 
hand, there is a passage in ‘ Sartor 


Resartus,’ penned only six years 
after this outburst for the consola- 
tion of the intelligent reader of that 
work, under similar circumstances 


of dissatisfaction: “I tell thee, 
blockhead, it all comes of thy 
vanity ; of what thou fanciest” (the 
italics are not ours) “those same 
deserts of thine to be. Fancy that 
thou deservest to be hanged (as is 
most likely), thou wilt feel it hap- 
piness to be only shot; fancy that 
thon deservest to be hanged in a 
hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die 
in hemp.” And again, in another 
passage of the same work, we find a 
further illustration of the varying 
character of Carlyle’s wisdom, ac- 
cording as it was intended for his 
own or his neighbours’ consumption : 
“ What is this that ever since earli- 
est years thou hast been fretting, 
and fuming, and lamenting, and self- 
tormenting on account of? Say it 
in a word; is it not because thon 
art not Happy? Because the Tuovu 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently 
honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, 
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and lovingly cared for? Foolish 
soul! What Act of Legislature was 
there that thou shouldst be happy? 
... Art thou nothing other than 
a vulture, then, that fliest through 
the Universe seeking after some- 
thing to eat; and shrieking dole- 
fully because carrion enough is not 
given thee? Close thy Byron, open 
thy Goethe.” 

The passages in which Carlyle cri- 
ticises one by one the best literary 
names of his day, and describes the 
impressions which they made upon 
him, have been frequently quoted, 
and are, as might be expected, far 
from complimentary. All through 
his life he appears to have preferred 
a dead lion toa living one. Dys- 
pepsia coloured his views mainly of 
the living. We will merely give 
here his general impression of 
London literary men, expressed, of 
course, in that spirit of veracity, 
sincerity, and measured accuracy of 
statement which he was always 
impressing upon others :— 

‘‘ Literary men! The devil in his 
own good time take all such literary 
men. One sterling fellow like Schiller, 
or even old Johnson, would take half- 
a-dozen such creatures by the nape of 
the neck between his finger and thumb 
and carry them forth to the nearest 
common sink. Save Allan Cunning- 
ham, our honest Nithsdale peasant, 
there is not one man amongst them, 
In short, it does not seem worth while 
to spend five-and-forty shillings 
weekly for the privilege of being near 
such penmen.” 

And again (vol. ii. p. 186):— 

‘‘ They are the devil’s own vermin, 
whom the devil in his own good time 
will snare and successively eat. The 
creature ( ) called again: the most 
insignificant haddock in nature—a& — 
dirty, greasy, Cockney apprentice, al- 
together empty and non extant except, 
&c., and the completest outfit of inno- 
cent blank self-conceit I ever in life 
chanced to witness. He is a blown 
bladder, from which no substance 1s 
to be sought. God be with him!” 
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The facile power of vigorous 
statement is a great snare to even 
the strongest intellects. It is im- 

ossible to suppose that Carlyle 
really meant a tithe of what he 
from time to time said in these 
letters and observations which Mr. 
Froude has published, Everything 
and everybody came under his 
ban; but if in every case right 
terrible is the curse, no one, from 
Irving’s baby to George Eliot her- 
self, not excepting Wilson and De 
Quincey, is a penny the worse. 
Wounded vanity has often some- 
thing to do with it: witness the 
curious reminiscence of the expedi- 
tion to the Staffordshire coal-mines, 
where Airey, then recently a senior 
wrangler, is the honoured guest, 
and Carlyle, an unknown youth, 
has to bring up the rear with the 
“foot licker,” as he contemptuously 
calls Airey’s friend. Long years 
afterwards the whole incident 
rankles in his memory; and the 
unfortunate “foot licker” is the 
scapegoat who bears with him into 
the wilderness of time all the sins 
of those who failed to accord to 
Carlyle the post of honour. Jeal- 
ousy was one of Carlyle’s most 
serious failings, and it is displayed 
on behalf of his wife as well as 
himself. ‘Not all the Sands and 
Eliots,” he explains (Rem., vol. ii. 
p. 250) “and babbling cohue of 
celebrated scribbling women that 
have strutted over the world in my 
time could, it seems to me, if all 
boiled down and distilled to essence, 
make one such woman.” No doubt 
there is plenty of talent and genius 
in the world which never seeks 
public recognition. But their pos- 
sessors should be foremost to appre- 
ciate those who succeed in obtaining 
it, even though their own path in 
life has led to other equally satisfac- 
tory but less conspicuous triumphs. 
It is interesting also to note Car- 
lyle’s estimate of a book which 
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achieved a more world-wide and 
enduring fame than any of his own 
—viz., ‘Darwin on the Origin of 
Species.” “Wonderful to me as 
indicating the capricious stupidity 
of mankind. Never could read a 
page of it, or waste the least thought 
on it.” 

The reminiscences, so far as they 
were biographical of Mrs.Carlyle and 
expressive of Carlyle’s remorse for 
his small contribution to their joint- 
stock of married happiness, cre- 
ated a storm of indignation against 
his memory. They have elevated 
his married life to the dignity of a 
literary problem. The wives of 
literary men of eminence run, it 
seems to us, great risk of endur- 
ing through life all the suffering 
which that irritabile genus of man- 
kind know so well how to inflict, 
and of enduring after death an 
apotheosis éalculated to make any 
woman of refined and sensitive 
character stir in her grave. Some 
ten years ago all the descriptive 
energy of the English language 
was brought into play in Mill’s 
Autobiography for the purpose of 
doing honour to his wife and step- 
daughter. It is interesting to note 
with regard to the former that 
Carlyle regarded her as “a very 
will-o’-wispish iridescence of a crea- 
ture” (Rem., vol. ii. p. 117), whom 
Mrs. Carlyle speedily taught her 
proper place: with regard to the 
latter, the London School Board, 
and even the Irish Ladies’ Land 
League, can form their own, and 
perhaps a correcter estimate. Car- 
lyle, however, was far more hap- 
pily placed. There cannot be a 
second opinion as to the loyalty 
and self-devotion, the talents and 
spirit, which Mrs. Carlyle’s life, so 
far as it is yet disclosed, exhibited 
throughout. 

It seems to us a great literary 
blunder, not fair to Carlyle’s 
memory, to have published those 
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reminiscences written whilst the 
old man was under the influence of 
grief and remorse, in the early days 
of his loss. If we are challenged 
to express an opinion upon this 
literary problem, we must say the 
remorse was greatly exaggerated. 
The married relations were exactly 
what might have been anticipated. 
They display all Carlyle’s virtues 
and all his many and grave faults. 
But Mrs. Carlyle was no victim. 
She knew exactly what she un- 
dertook. She had all, and more 
than all, the satisfaction which she 
expected. The letters in this work 
of Mr. Froude’s show a high degree 
of mutual respect and affection. 
Self-sacrifice was the life which 
she undertook, cheerfully carried 
through, and probably would have 
been the last person advisedly and 
deliberately to have complained of. 
Carlyle’s exactions no*doubt were 
extreme. She shared his aspira- 
tions, but little else. While he was 
absorbed in his work, and extreme- 
ly irritable as to every ailment or 
discomfort, her life was devoted to 
shield him in every possible way, 
the husband, with true masculine 
insensibility, accepting everything 
in the isolation of selfish thought- 
lessness for her. But they neither 
of them started in married life with 
happiness for their goal. They 
would have spurned the notion. 
High ideals, high conquests in the 
realms of speculation, complete self- 
renunciation (enstagen), were the 
ends in view: and in such a race 
it requires no prophet to foretell 
that the suffering will belong ‘to 
the woman and the triumph to 
the man. Both were true to 
their bargain, and in spite of 
much struggle and of selfish isola- 
tion on the one side, repaid by ex- 
treme devotion on the other, both 
achieved satisfaction and sense of 
success, and are entitled, in respect 
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of their relation to one another, to 
the respect and not the censure of 
their critics. But as far as results 
o, the picture is not attractive, 
t requires to be lightened up by 
the brilliancy of Carlyle’s subse- 
quent fame. On the other hand, 
neither of them was intended for 
happiness, in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. One was physically 
too weak and suffering and ailing; 
the other too ungovernable in his 
temper, his scorn, and his dyspepsia, 

Mr. Froude seems to adopt the 
view that Mrs. Carlyle was wronged, 
and so considered herself. He 
quotes her expression in the late 
evening of her laborious life: “TI 
married for ambition. Carlyle has 
exceeded all that my wildest hopes 
ever imagined of him, and I am 
miserable.” The marriage does not 
seem in the correspondence to have 
been wholly for ambition, and the 
misery was due, we fear, to many 
and painful causes. Besides, it is 
not in the power of epigram to sum 
up the results of a life. The other 
expression to a _ friend—“ never 
marry a man of genius”—conveys 
sound practical advice, how sound 
the readers of this book will have 
no difficulty in deciding; but, after 
all, it is only a limitation upon a 
general maxim, which always com- 
mands approbation, though it sel- 
dom obtains obedience. 

The marriage was resolved upon 
after years of acquaintance, friend- 
ship, and correspondence, in spite 
of the hostility and objections of 
Mrs.Welsh. There was no pretence 
of concealment as to Carlyle’s views. 
He offered poverty, and claimed the 
divine right of genius to be selfish ; 
and Miss. Welsh, with her eyes 
open, took him on those terms. He 
was to surrender himself to his 
work and aspirations; she to the 
drudgery and duties of a peasant’s 
wife. She made one effort at a 
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compromise, and induced her mother 
to consent that Carlyle should live 
with both of them, and share the 
advantage of an established house 
and income. But Carlyle would 
have none of it. Miss Welsh must 
take him, his ascertained poverty 
and unascertained genius, or leave 
him. As for Mrs. Welsh, his view 
of her and of living with her is ex- 
pressed, probably toned down, in 
the ‘Reminiscences ’ (vol. ii. p. 120). 
She was “far too sensitive; her 
beanty, too, had brought flatteries, 
conceits perhaps; she was of very 
variable humour, flew off and on 
upon slight reasons, and was not 
easy to live with for one wiser than 
herself, though very easy for one 
more foolish, if especially a touch 
of hypocrisy and perfect admiration 
were superadded.” So Carlyle 
answered Miss Welsh’s proposal 
by very properly insisting that “two 
households could not live as if they 
were one, and he would never have 
any right enjoyment of his wife’s 
company till she was all his own ;” 
and very improperly adding, that 
“the moment he was master of a 
house, the first use he would turn 
it to would be to slam the door 
against nauseous intruders.” In 
fact, Carlyle sacrificed himself and 
all other prospects in life to what 
he considered to be his work and 
his mission; and he married, mean- 
ing to sacrifice his wife also, and 
she knew it. Mrs. Welsh aban- 
doned all further opposition to the 
marriage, and decided to give up 
her house at Haddington. There- 
upon, in spite of nauseous intruders, 
it occurred to Carlyle that the house 
would do for himself; but Miss 
Welsh, though she had elected to 
descend in the social scale, firmly 
refused to do so on the scene of 
her early life, or to live where her 
familiar friends would be the nau- 
seous intruders. There was no 
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room for misunderstanding in all 
this. The correspondence shows 
that the relations between them 
ripened after marriage into very 
warm affection. But it was clearly 
a life, on the one side, of great ex- 
action; on the other, of brave sub- 
mission to the hardships of a 
chosen lot. 

Mrs. Carlyle no doubt reckoned 
upon more companionship and 
sympathy than she got. If she 
was prepared to have the door 
slammed against nauseous intruders, 
she did not expect to be taken to 
Craigenputtock and have the door 
slammed against her. But genius 
and dyspepsia, it appears, require 
abundant solitude. Carlyle (vol. i. 
p. 265) sat alone, walked alone, gen- 
erally rode alone. It was necessary 
for him, some time or other in the 
day, to discharge in talk the volume 
of thought which oppressed him. 
But it was in vehement soliloquy, 
to which his wife listened with ad- 
miration perhaps, but admiration 
dulled by the constant repetition of 
the dose, and without relief or 
comfort from it. 

In the ‘ Reminiscences’ there is an 
account of her listening to her hus- 
band expatiating about the battle 
of Mollwitz at a time when she lay 
convinced she was dying. Often, 
says Carlyle (Rem., vol. ii. p. 
236)— 

‘¢T have thought how miserable my 
books must have been to her, and how, 
though they were none of her choos- 
ing, and had come upon her like ill 
weather or ill health, she at no in- 
stant, never once, I do believe, made 
the least complaint at me or my be- 
haviour (often bad, or at least 
thoughtless and weak) under them,” 


Turn the picture, and see what 


the wife contributed. In the lan- 
guage of repentance, which, as Mr. 
Froude tells us, never led to amend- 
ment (Rem., vol. ii. p. 151)— 
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‘* Strange how she made the desert 
bloom for herself and me there ; what 
a fairy palace she had made of that 
wild moorland home of the poor man ! 
In my life I have seen no human 
intelligence that so genuinely per- 
vaded every fibre of the human 
existence it belonged to. From the 
baking of a loaf, or the darning of a 
stocking, up to comporting herself in 
the highest scenes or the most intri- 
cate emergencies, all was insight, 
veracity, —, success, if you could 
judge it, fidelity to the fact given.” 


Again (p. 173)— 
‘She flitted round me like per- 
petual radiance, and, in spite of my 


gloom and my misdoings, would at no 
moment cease to love me.” 


But in spite of Carlyle’s remorse 
and other testimony, there is 
enough in the general description 
of their mutual relations, and in 
their letters to one another during 
occasional absences, to preclude the 
notion of this being an ill-assorted 
or unhappy marriage. It was 
nothing of the kind. It was one 
of trial and hardship to the wife, 
who had, in her ill health and physi- 
cal sufferings, abundant source of 
misery. But she was successful. 
She carried out triumphantly the 
objects of her existence. She had 
unmistakably her husband’s respect, 
and all the sympathy of which 
such a remarkably egoistic and 
querulous man was capable. If it 
turned out to be less than she ex- 
pected or was entitled to, she was 
probably the last woman to repine 
or to consider her life on that ac- 
count a failure. Another circum- 
stance which seems opposed to the 
theory that Mrs. Carlyle was sacri- 
ficed in the way that critics impute, 
is her affection for all her husband’s 
family, the peasant parents, brothers 
and sisters. They belonged to a 
class different from her own. Car- 
lyle seemed to take it for granted 





that it was impossible that Mrs, 
Welsh could endure their society, 
There could not have been any 
real tie between the daughter and 
her adopted family, except that 
which grew out of her sympathy 
with her husband in his strong 
family affections, and their regard 
for one who had bravely under- 
taken what they knew to be a 
thorny task. The correspondence 
and other evidence show that the 
terms were cordial, and full of re- 
spect and mutual regard, and are 
inconsistent with any growing dis- 
content with her lot, and _ her 
treatment by her husband. The 
‘Reminiscences’ have exaggerated 
matters. They are ‘wanting in 
dignity and reticence and _ self- 
restraint. But they are character- 
istic in their terse and outspoken 
expression of passing emotion. 
Remorse pinched and irritated him, 
like his dyspepsia, his bores, or any 
other discomfort; and, more suo, he 
was extremely irritable under it. 
As he has chosen to lay bare 
their mutual relations, which are 
disfigured. by all his failings and 
characteristics, his memory must 
take the consequence. Mrs. Carlyle 
bears off all the honours due to 
that habitual self-renunciation and 
devotion to the duties nearest at 


hand, which her husband inces- 


santly preached; but did not in the 
minor details of life in any way prac- 
tise. He disarms, to some extent, 
the severity of censure, by candidly 
confessing that he threw the reins 
on the back of his natural impulses 


to irritability and _ self-absorption. . 


But as far as we can judge, she 
commanded his respect and admi- 
ration, and such sympathy as he 
was capable of rendering. That is 
more than can be said of others, 
however worthy or distinguished, 
who crossed his path. He never 
had any occupation which com- 
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lied him to measure himself 
with his fellow-men. Those high 
ideals on which he nourished his 
mind were not favourable to the 
growth of everyday durable com- 
monplace morality. They did not 
influence his temper or disposi- 
tion, or inspire his conduct of the 
minutiz of life. At the best, they 
influenced his theoretic conviction. 
Scorn grew apace, from want of the 
checks which contact with his 
fellow-men in the ~~ of life 
would have imposed. But there is 
no trace of his pronounced spirit of 
detraction, and his tendency to 
strong vigorous invective, ever 
being directed against his wife. 
The worst faults with which, in 
the extreme of late and ineffectual 
regret, he charged himself, were 
negligence and omission. It is 


easy to exaggerate censure upon 
this topic, but we think that Car- 
lyle made a much better husband 


than any one could have expected, 
and that the evidence of his grave 
faults of character lies mostly out- 
side those four walls from which 
all nauseous intruders were warned 
during his life, although, with sad 
inconsistency, they: have been in- 
vited, after his death, to peer into 
every nook and cranny, which dur- 
ing life were so jealously guarded. 

The following passage, in which 
Mr. Froude describes the relations 
between them when circumstances 
are favourable, seems to us a fair 
one; and though it evidently im- 
plies that there was also another 
version to be given, it is necessary 
to be borne in mind by those who 
wish to solve the “literary prob- 
lem” rightly (vol. ii. p. 40) :— 

” 


“When Carlyle was in good spirits, 
his wife had a pleasant time with 
him. ‘Ill to live wi’,’ impatient, 
uritable over little things, that he 
always was: but he was charming too. 
0 conversation, in my experience, 
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ever equalled his; and unless the evil 
spirit had possession of him, even his 
invectives, when they burst out, piled 
themselves into metaphors so extrava- 

nt that they ended in convulsions of 
Gaghter with his whole body and 
mind, and then all was well again. 
Their Spanish studies together were 
delightful to both. His writing was 
growing better and better. She—the 
most severe and watchful of critics, 
who never praised where praise was 
not deserved—was happy in the ful- 
filment of her prophecies; and her 
hardest work was a delight to her, 
when she could spare her husband’s 
mind an anxiety, or his stomach an 
indigestion.” 

We take leave of these volumes, 
which are only an instalment, with 
the feeling that Mr. Froude holds 
in his hand the reputation and 
dignity of his hero, and that as far 
as he has gone at present he has 
not sustained his task. The blotches 
and scars are, both in the remi- 
niscences and the correspondence, 
brought out with such bold relief 
that the duty of doing justice to 
Carlyle’s genius and achievements, 
of interpreting his true position in 
the world of letters and thought, 
is one which his biographer must 
execute in no half-hearted or per- 
functory manner, if he would escape 
the imputation of treason to his 
memory. Heroism of either mind 
or character does not predominate, 
as far as the biographer has brought 
us at present. If we analyse the 
general impression which these 
volumes are calculated to produce, 
it is hard to say whether it is one 
in which good or evil predominates, 
There is no doubt strong testimony 
to his talents and genius on the 

art of his early contemporaries, 
but it is not uniform. The intellect. 
was as wayward asthe temper. Lord 
Jeffrey was a man of experience and 
superficial insight, and he had many 
agrees of knowing Carlyle. 

is judgment, whatever it may 
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have been worth, was on the whole 
very unfavourable. That Carlyle 
eventually succeeded does not falsify 
the judgment: he succeeded in spite 
of huge failings, owing to the force 
and genius that were in him. The 
faults are so conspicuous that the 
force and the genius and the gen- 
eral scope of his work and achieve- 
ment ought to be adequately repre- 
sented. It is useless to talk of 
forked lightning and inspired mes- 
sages and prophetic missions. The 
biographer should descend from 
these airy elevations, and vindicate 
to posterity in sober prose the place 
which Carlyle achieved amongst the 
living. If he does so, successfully 
and vividly, we believe that in the 
impression which it will produce, 
the good ought to outweigh the 
evil much more decisively than it 
does in the present outcome of the 
biographer’s labours. 

Mr. Froude, we think, makes the 
twofold error of putting forward 
an exaggerated claim, and then 
inadequately sustaining it. He 
claims that Carlyle was the bearer 
of a divine message, the truth of 
which must be tested by events in 
future ages; that he exercised a 
directing influence over successive 
generations of men; that, in fact, 
he was an epoch-making man. In 
order to sustain this lofty claim, 
he gives no clear idea of the mes- 
sage, and no proof of the influence. 
Nor does he give any clear idea of 
Carlyle’s mental characteristics, nor 
any review of the result and char- 
acter of his works, The view which 
we have of Carlyle, apart from this 
book of Mr. Froude’s, is that he is 
a man all whose greatness comes 
out in his literary work; that that 
is stamped with extraordinary force, 
and if not with originality, with an 
original way of enforcing and de- 
veloping the ideas which he had 
assimilated. It breathes through- 
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out the spirit of truth and sin- 
cerity—the spirit of a man who was 
possessed to an extraordinary de- 
gree of that quality which is de- 
scribed by the oft-misused word 
faith; an overmastering, constant 
sense of the divine principle in 
man, and of his natural affinity 
with truth, reality, and right. The 
force of his conviction that man’s 
real relations are with the infinite, 
and that his temporal circumstances 
are the accidents of his existence, 
incapable of satisfying him, de- 
termines the character of every- 
thing he wrote. It is the highest 
praise which can be accorded to a 
writer, to say that no one can study 
him without finding himself sen- 
sibly benefited and _ improved. 
Carlyle is, we believe, entitled to 
this praise, and his biographer 
would find it an easier and more 
useful task to demonstrate it than 
to declare without demonstration 
that he virtually created an epoch 
and brought a divine message. 
Now that these books have been 


given to the world, it requires 
no devil’s advocate to insist on 


Carlyle’s failings. They are un- 
happily more patent and more 
vivid than his virtues. What we 
want to draw attention to is, that 
Carlyle held a pre-eminent place 
amongst his contemporaries, for the 
reater part of an unusually long 
life ; that he did solid, durable work ; 
that he had sound heroic qualities ; 
that he was an exemplar of some 
very definite form of greatness, 
though by no means of all great- 
ness; and that that form should be 
clearly delineated. Except in the 
case of such men as Bacon, Newton, 
and Darwin, and those who effect 
great discoveries, changing or ma- 
terially affecting human destiny, a 
man’s influence is an intangible 
thing, very difficult for posterity 
at least to estimate. It is other- 











wise with his character and his 
work; and it is with these that 
the biographer. of Carlyle ought 
principally to concern himself. Mr. 
Froude closes his second volume 
with the sentence, “ He had wrought 
himself into a personality which 
all were to be compelled to admire, 
ag. and in whom a few recognised, 
like Goethe, the advent of a new 
moral force, the effects of which it 
was impossible to predict.” This 
is Mr. Froude’s description of Car- 
lyle as he presented himself to 
the world of London in 1834, 
Let him vindicate it, now that Car- 
lyle’s career is closed. Let him 
bring out, in spite of reminiscences 
and autobiographical confessions, 
the real qualities which were the 
source of Carlyle’s greatness, and 
which so far outweigh his faults as 
to command admiration in spite of 
them. And with regard to the 
moral force, let him recover it and 
preserve it for the benefit of succes- 
sive generations. It will not be done 
by putting forward vague and ex- 
aggerated claims; or by presenting 
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us with other people’s compliment- 
ary expressions, after the fashion 
of third-rate novelists, who, feeling 
that they cannot draw their heroine, 
make the inferior-character in their 
= converse and exclaim about 

er merits. The way to succeed 
in giving to the world a clear idea 
of the nature, extent, and direction 
of this new moral force, and if 
possible to estimate how it acted 
and what it effected, is the way 
that Carlyle himself recommended 
—“ Get a true insight and belief of 
your own as to the matter; that is 
the way to get your belief into me: 
and it is the only way.” We trust 
that, in the interests of biography, 
of truth and of posterity, Mr. 
Froude may in his later volumes 
prove himself equal to the occasion ; 
and may, besides giving us most 
interesting and entertaining mate- 
rials, contribute effectively to the 
formation of a sound public judg- 
ment upon a career which is of sin- 
gular interest, alike for its successes 
and its failures, its virtues and its 
faults. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Arrzr the strange scene in 
which she had been made a party 
to her sister’s wretchedness, it was 
inevitable that Edith should return 
to Lindores so completely occupied 
with this subject that she could 
think of nothing else. It was some 
time before she could get her mo- 
ther’s ear undisturbed; but as soon 
as they were alone, after various 
interruptions which the girl could 
scarcely bear, she poured forth her 
lamentable story with all the elo- 
quence of passion and tears. Edith’s 
whole soul was bent upon some 
remedy. 

“ How can there be any doubt on 
the subject? She must come home 
—she must go away from him. 
Mother! it is sacrilege, it is pro- 
fanation. It is—I don’t know any 
word bad enough. She must come 
away x 

Lady Lindores shook her head. 
“It is one of the most terrible 
things in the world; but now that 
it is done, she must stand to it. 
We can do nothing, Edith———” 

“T cannot believe that,” cried 
the girl. “ What! live with a man 
like that,—live with him like that 
—always together, sharing every- 
thing—and hate him? Mother! it 
is worse wickedness than—than the 
wicked. It is ashame to one’s very 
nature. And to think it should be 
Carry who has to do it! But no 
one ought to be compelled to do it. 
It ought not to be. I will speak to 
papa myself if no one else will—it 
ought not to be——” 

Again Lady Lindores shook her 
head. “In this world, in this 
dreadful world,” she said, “we 
cannot think only of what is right 
and wrong—alas! there are other 





things to be taken into considera- 
tion. I think till I came home I 
was almost as innocent as you, 
Edith. Your father and I were 
very much blamed when we mar- 
ried. My people said to me, and 
still more his people said to him, 
that we should repent it all our 
lives; but that once having done 
it, we should have to put up with 
it. Well, you know what it used 
to be. I suppose I should be 
ashamed to say that I found it very 
easy to put up with. It was a 
strange sort of wandering life——” 

“Oh, how much happier than 
now!” cried Edith, “Oh, poor 
little Rintoul! poor uncle! if they 
had but lived and flourished, how 
much better for us all !” 

“TI would not say that,” said 
Lady Lindores. “I think now that 
when we were all so happy your 
father felt it. He did not say any- 
thing, but I am sure he felt it. See 
how different he is now! Now he 
feels himself in his right place. He 
has room for all his talents. Edith, 
do not put on that look, my dear 
child.” 

Edith’s face was soft and young; 
but as her mother spoke, it hardened 
into an expression which changed its 
character entirely. Her upper lip 
closed down tight upon the other; 
her eyes widened and grew stern. 
Not her father himself, not the old 
ancestors on the panels, looked more 
stern than this girl of twenty. She 
did not say anything, but the change 
in her face was answer enough. 

“Edith! you must not form such 
strong opinions; you must not make 
yourself the judge zs ; 

“Then I must not be a human 
creature, mamma; and that I am, 
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grown up, and obliged to think for 
myself. Sometimes I wish I did 
not. If I could only believe that 
all that was doné was well, as some 
people do. Here all is wrong—all 
is wrong! It ought not to have 
been at all, this marriage, — and 
now—it ought not to continue 
to be——” 

“My darling!” said Lady Lin- 
dores, appealing to her child with 
piteous eyes, “I am to blame too. 
I ought to have resisted more 
strongly; but it is hard, hard—to 
set one’s self against one’s husband, 
whom one has respected, always 
respected, and who has seemed to 
know best.” 

Edith’s face did not relax. “ Let 
us not talk of that,” she said. “It 
makes one’s heart sick. I think 
every one was wrong. Neither 
should you have done it; mamma 
—forgive me! nor should Carry 
have done it. She ought never, 
never, to have consented. I could 
not believe till the last moment that 
it was possible. Some one should 
have stopped it. I hoped so till the 
last moment; but when once it was 
done, as you say, one thought at 
least that he loved her. Why did 
he want to marry her if he did not 
love her? But he can’t love her, 
since he behaves so. No love at 
all, either on one side or the other; 
and yet the two bound together 
for their lives. Was there ever 
anything so horrible? It ought not 
to be! It ought not to be!” 

Lady Lindores took her daughter 
in her arms to soothe her; but 
Edith, drying the hot tears from her 
eyes, was almost impatient of her 
mother’s caresses. What were car- 
esses? Well enough, sweet in their 
way, but setting nothing right that 
was wrong. Yes, it was true the 
mother should not have permitted 
it, any more than the daughter 
should have done it. Two human 
creatures, grown up (as Edith re- 
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peated to herself), able to judge— 
they ought not to have allowed 
themselves to be swept away by the 
will of another. This was how the 
resolute girl put it. Her father she 
gave up—she would not judge him, 
therefore she preferred not to think 
of him at all. He had done it deter- 
minedly, and of distinct purpose; 
but the others who submitted, who 
allowed themselves to be forced into 
ill-doing, were they less to blame? 
All this she had gone over at the 
time of Carry’s marriage, and had 
suppressed and forced it away from 
her. But now the current turned 
again. She withdrew herself from 
her mother’s arms. Here was the 
most hideous thing in the world 
existing in their sight, her sister at 
once the victim and the chief actor 
in it, and all that could be given 
her in her eager attempt to set 
things right was a kiss! It seemed 
to Edith that the shame on her 
cheeks, the fire in her eyes, dried 
up her tears. She turned away 
from Lady Lindores. If she should 
be doomed too, by her father’s will, 
would her mother have no better 
help to give her than a kiss? But 
when this idea passed through the 
girl’s mind, she tossed back her 
head with an involuntary defiance. 
Never should such a doom come up- 
on her. Heaven and earth could not 
move her so far. Obedience! This 
was such obedience as no one of 
God’s creatures had any right to ren- 
der to another—neither wife to hus- 


band, nor to her parents any child! 
After this there was a long pause 
in the conversation between the 


mother and daughter. Lady Lin- 
dores divined Edith’s thoughts. She 
understood every shade of the re- 
pugnance, disgust, disapproval, that 
the young upright spirit, untouched 
as yet by the bonds and complica- 
tions of life, was passing through. 
And she shrank a little from Edith’s 
verdict, which she acknowledged to 
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be true. But what could she have 
done, she asked herself ? Who would 
have approved her had she opposed 
her husband’s wishes, encouraged 
her daughter to keep to a foolish 
engagement made under circum- 
stances so totally different, and to 
refuse a match so advantageous? 
She had done everything she could ; 
she had remonstrated, she had pro- 
tested: but when Carry herself gave 
in, what could her mother, in the 
face of the universal disapproval of 
the world, at the risk of an absolute 
breach with her husband, do? But 
none of these things did Edith take 
into account— Edith, young and 
absolute, scorning compromises, de- 
termined only that what was right 
should be done, and nothing else. 
Lady Lindores withdrew too, feel- 
ing her caress rejected, understand- 
ing even what Edith was saying in 
her heart. What was a kiss when 
things so much more important were 
in question? It was perfectly true. 
She felt the justice of it to the 
bottom of her heart, and yet was 
chilled and wounded by the tacit 
condemnation of her child. She 
went to her work, which was always 
a resource at such a moment, and 
there was a silence during which 
each had time to regain a little com- 
posure. By-and-by, when the crisis 
seemed to have passed, Lady Lin- 
dores spoke. 

“We must have young Erskine 
here,” she said, almost timidly. 
“Your father has asked him; and 
in the circumstances, as we saw so 
much of him before, it is quite 
necessary. I think, as this un- 
pleasant suggestion has been made 
—now, Edith, do not be unreason- 
able, we must do what we can in 
this world, not what we would,—as 
this has taken place, I will ask Carry 
and her husband to meet him, It 
will show Mr. Torrance at least——” 

“Mother!” Edith burst out— 
“mother! I tell you of a thing 
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which is wickedness, which is a 
horror to think of, and you speak 
of asking people to dinner! Do 
you mean to turn it all into ridi- 
cule !—oh, not me, that would not 
matter—but all purity; all fitness? 
To ask them to—meet him———” 

“My dear, my dear!” cried 
Lady Lindores, half weeping, half 
angry, appealing and impatient at 
once. She did not know what 
to say to this impracticable young 
judge. “We cannot resort to 
heroic measures,” she cried. “It 
is impossible. We cannot take 
her away from him, any more than 
we can make of him a reasonable 
man. Carry herself would be the 
first to say no—for the children’s 
sake, for the sake of her own 
credit. All we can do is to make 
the best of what exists. Mr. Tor- 
rance must be shown quietly how 
mistaken he is—how much he is in 
the wrong.” 

“Mr. Torrance! I would show him 
nothing, except how much I scorn 
him,” Edith cried. “A man who 
dares to torture my sister—a man 
—who is not worthy to take her 
name into his lips, with his inso- 
lent doubts and his ‘Lady Car,’ 
which I cannot endure to hear!” 

“ But who is her husband, alas! 
I cannot bear to hear it either} but 
what can we do? We can take no 
notice of his insolent doubts; but 
we must prove, all the same, to all 
the world is 

“Mother! But if it did so 
happen—who can tell ?—that it had 
been—poor Edward ?” 

“ Hush!” cried her mother, al- 
most fiercely; and then she added, 
“ God forbid, Edith—God forbid!” 

But who could have divined 
that such preliminaries were neces- 
sary to procure the assembling of 
the little party which met a few 
evenings later at Lindores, just on 
the eve of the departure of the 
family to London for their short 
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enjoyment of ‘the season? John 
Erskine had been told that it 
would be merely a family party— 
his old friends, as Lady Lindores, 
with kind familiarity and a smile 
so genial and so charming that the 
young man must have been a 
wizard had he seen anything be- 
neath it, assured him. It never 
occurred to him to think of any- 
thing beneath. The Earl had been 
as cordial, as friendly, as could be 
desired; and though it gave him a 
disagreeable sensation to meet, when 
he entered the room, the stare of 
Torrance, whose big light eyes 
seemed to project out of his face to 
watch the entrance of the stranger, 
yet he speedily forgot this in the 
pleasure with which he found him- 
self greeted by the others. Carry 


walked across the room with a 
gentle dignity, which yet was very 
unlike the shy brightness of her 
old girlish aspect, and held out to 


him a thin hand. “I think you 
scarcely remember me,” she said, 
with a soft pathetic smile. She 
was not, as many women would 
have been, confused by the recol- 
lection that her husband was there 
jealously watching her looks and 
her tones : this consciousness, instead 
of agitating her, gave her a kind of 
inspiration: In other circumstances, 
the very sight of one who had been 
a witness of her brief romance 
might have disturbed her, but she 
was steeled against all tremors now. 

John could scarcely make her 
any reply. The change in her was 
so great that he was struck dumb. 
Her girlish freshness was gone, her 
animation subdued, the intellectual 
eagerness quenched in her eyes. A 
veil of suffering and patience seem- 
ed to fall about her, through which 
she appeared as at a distance, in 
another sphere. ‘ Indeed,” he said, 
hesitating, ‘I should scarcely have 
known you,” and murmured some- 
thing about his pleasure in seeing 
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her—at which she smiled in 
sadly, saying nothing more. This 
was all their greeting. Edith stood 
by with an unasually high colour, 
and a tremor of agitation in her 
frame, which he perceived vaguely 
with surprise, not knowing what 
it could mean; and then the little 
incident was over, half of the com- 
pany seeing nothing whatever in 
it but a mere casual encounter 
of old acquaintances. Besides the 
family, there were present the girl 
whom John Erskine began within 
himself to call “that everlasting 
Miss Barrington,” and the minis- 
ter of the parish, a man carefully 
dressed in the costume adopted 
during the last generation by the 
Anglican priesthood, who was one 
of the “new school,” and had the 
distinction of having made himself 
very alarming to his presbytery as, 
if not a heretic, yet at least “a 
thinker,” given to es about 
honest doubt, and trifling with 
German philosophy. These two 
strangers ‘scarcely afforded enough 
of variety to change the character 
of the family party. Torrance de- 
voted himself to his dinner, and 
for some time spoke but little. 
Lady Caroline occupied herself 
with Dr. Meldrum with something 
of her old eagerness. It was evi- 
dent that he was her resource, and 
that vagne views upon the most 
serious subjects, which everybody 
else thought high-flown, found some 
sympathy in this professional 
thinker, who was nothing if not 
heretical. As for John, he was 
wholly occupied by Lady Lindores, 
who talked to him with a fluency 
which was almost feverish. 

“We shall find you here when 
we come back,” she said, “ with all 
your arrangements made? And I 
hope Rintoul will return with us. 
Certainly he will be here in August, 
and very thankful to find a neigh- 
bour like you, Mr. Erskine, with 
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whom he will have so much in 
common.” 

“That’s a compliment to the 
rest of us,” said Torrance, who sat 
on the other side. “Rintoul, I 
suppose, doesn’t find much in com- 
mon with us ignorant clowns in 
the county,”—this he said without 
looking at any one, with his head 
bent over his plate. 

“T did not say so. Rintoul is 
not so much with us as I could 
wish—he has his duty to attend to. 
To be sure, they get a great deal of 
leave; but you young men have so 
many places to go to nowadays. 
You spend so very little time at 
home. I wonder if it is a good 
thing or the reverse,” said Lady 
Lindores, with a little sigh, “A 
mother may be pardoned for not 
admiring the new way, when our 
sons come home, not for us, but for 
the shooting.” 

“T think I am scarcely able to 
judge,” said John: “home—per- 
haps was.a little different to me: 
my mother has so many claiming a 
share in her. And now my home is 
here in Dalrulzian, which is merel 
a house, not a home at all,” he said, 
with something between a laugh 
and a sigh. 

“You must marry,” Lady Lin- 
dores said ; “ that is what the county 
expects of you. You will disap- 
point all your neighbours if you do 
not accomplish this duty within a 
year. The question is, whether the 
lady is already found, or whether 
we are to have the gratification of 
seeing you go through all the pre- 
liminaries, which is a great amuse- 
ment, Mr. Erskine; so I hope you 
have your choice still to make.” 

It was accident, of course, which 
directed her eyes to Nora, who sat 
by Torrance—accident only; for a 
kind woman, who was herself a 
mother, would not have willingly 
done anything to light up the 
sudden colour which flamed over 
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the girl’s face. Nora felt as if she 
could have sunk into the earth. 
As for John, it seemed almost an 
insult to her that he should look 
at her coldly across the table with 
studious unconsciousness. 

“T am afraid I cannot under- 
take to furnish amusement for the - 
county,” he said, “in that way— 
and Dalrulzian is not big enough 
for two people. I had no idea it 
was so small, It is a bachelor’s 
box, a lodge, a sort of chambers in 
the country, where one can put’ up 
a friend, but nothing more.” 

Here Nora found a way out of 
her embarrassment. “ Indeed,” she 
cried, “you wrong Dalrulzian, Mr. 
Erskine. We found it sufficient 
for our whole family, and the most 
delightful place to live in. You 
are not worthy of Dalrulzian if you 
talk of it so.” 

“T think Erskine is quite right,” 
said Torrance, between two mouth- 
fuls; “it’s a small little bit of a 
place.” 

“So is Lindores,” the Countess 
said, eagerly; “there are quantities 
of small rooms, but no sort of gran- 
deur of space. We must go to 
Tinto for that. You have not yet 
seen Tinto, Mr. Erskine? We must 
not be jealous, for our old nests are 
more natural. If we were all rich 
enough to build sets of new rooms 
like a little Louvre, there would be — 
none of the old architecture left.” 

“You are speaking about archi- 
tecture, Lady Lindores,” said Dr. 
Meldrum. He had just returned 
from his first expedition “ abroad,” 
and he was very willing to enlight- 
en the company with his new ex- 
periences: besides, just then Lady 
Car was pressing him very hard 
upon a point which he did not 
wish as yet to commit himself 
upon. “Stone and lime are safer 
questions than evolution and de- 
velopment,” he said, turning to her, 
in an undertone. 
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“Safer perhaps, but not so in- 
teresting. They are ended and 
settled — arrange them in what 
form you please, and they stand 
there for ever,” said Lady Car, with 
brightening eyes; “but not so the 
mind: not so a single thought, 
however slight it may be. There 
is all the difference between life 
and death.” 

“My dear Lady Caroline! you 
will not call the Stones of Venice 
dead—or St. Peter’s, soaring away 
into the skies? Though they are 
but collections of stones, they are 
as living as we are.” 

“T begin to recognise her again,” 
said John, innocent of all reason 
why he should not fix his attention 
upon poor Carry, as her pale face 
lighted up. He felt too pitiful, too 
tender of her, to speak of her for- 
mally by her new title. “She 
used to look like that in the old 
days.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Lindores, with 
a sigh. “Poor Carry! visionary 
subjects always pleased her best.” 

Torrance had raised his head 
from his plate, and was lending an 
eager ear. “It’s confoundedly out 
of place all that for a woman,” he 
said. ‘What has she to do with 
politics, and philosophy, and non- 
sense? She has plenty to think 
of in her children and her house.” 

Lady Lindores made him a little 
bow, but took no further notice. 
She was exasperated, and_ scarcely 
under her own control; but Nora, 
on the other side, was glad to have 
the chance of breaking her lance 
on some one. If Pat Torrance was 
not worth her steel, there was at 
least another opposite whose opin- 
ions she had no clue to, whom she 
would have liked to transfix if that 
had been possible. “It does us 
poor girls good to have the benefit 
of a gentleman’s real opinion,” she 
said. “Would you like Lady Car 
to make your puddings? It is so 
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good to know what is expected of 
us—in all ranks,” 

“Why not?” said Torrance, over 
his plate. “A woman’s business 
is to look after her house—that was 
always considered the right thing. 
I hope you are not one of the 
strong-minded ones, Miss Barring- 
ton. You had much better not. 
No man ever looks at them.” 

“ And what a penalty that would 
be!” cried Nora, with solemnity. 

“You wouldn’t like it, that Ill 
promise you. I tell you, they are 
all the ugly ones. I once saw a 
lot of them, one uglier than the 
other—women that knew no man 
would ever look at them. They 
were friends of Lady Car’s, you 
may be sure, all chattering twenty 
to the dozen. They want to get 
into Parliament—that is at the 
bottom of it all; and then they 
would make a pretty mess—for 
us to set right.” 

“ But, Mr. Torrance, you could 
not set it right, for you are not in 
Parliament any more than I am,” 
said Nora, pointedly. He gave her 
a look out of his big eyes which 
might have killed her had looks 
such power. The Earl had com- 
plained that his son-in-law was not 
amenable in this matter. But no- 
body knew that it was a very sore 
point with the wealthy squire, 
whom no one had so much as 
thought of for such a dignity. 
Much poorer, less important per- 
sons than himself had been sug- 
gested, had even sat for the county. 
But Torrance of Tinto, conscious 
that he was the only man among 
them who could afford to throw away 
a few thousands without wincing— 
of him nobody had thought. He 
had declaimed loudly on many oc- 
casions that nothing would induce 
him to take the trouble; but this 
slight had rankled at his heart. 

“Mr. Torrance would not like 


London life,” Lady Lindores said, 
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coming to his aid; “turning night 
into day is hard upon those who 
are accustomed to a more natural 
existence.” 

“You speak as if I had never 
been out of the country,” said her 
ungracious son-in-law. “I know 
that’s the idea entertained of me 
in this house: but it’s a mistake. 
I’ve seen life just as much as those 
who make more fuss about it.” 

“And you, Mr. Erskine, have 
you seen life?” said Lady Lindores, 
turning to him with a smile. 

“Very little,” said John—“in 
London at least.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful idea to me, 
though most people seem to hold it,” 
said Dr. Meldrum, coming in, in a 
ause of that conversation with 

y Caroline, which sometimes 
alarmed him by its abstractness 
and elevation, “that life is only 
to be seen in London, or in Paris, 
or some of those big centres. Under 
correction, Lady Lindores, and not 
to put my small experience above 
the more instructed He 

“That is an alarming beginning,” 
cried Edith. ‘“ Dr. Meldrum means 
to show us how ignorant we all are.” 

“That’s what I never can show 
any one in this house,” said the 
minister, with old-fashioned polite- 
ness; “‘ but my opinion is, that life 
in a great metropolis is the most 
conventional — ay, you'll acknow- 
ledge that—the most contracted, 
the most narrow, the most—— 
Well, well, if you'll not let a man 
speak rn 

The hubbub of contradiction 
and amusement made the party 
more genial, more at ease, than it 
had yet been. 

“If you make that out, Doctor, 
ou will give us something new to 
think of,” the Earl said. 

And poor Lady Car, who found 
in the good minister her chief in- 
tellectual resource, prepared to lis- 
ten to his argument with all the 
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attention of a hearer who believes 
fully in the abilities of her guide, 
“T think I can see what Dr. Mel- 
drum means,” she said. 

“Tam sure you will see what I 
mean,” the Doctor said, gratefully. 
“Tn the first place, it’s far too big to 
make society general—you’ll allow 
that? Well, then, the result is, 
that society, being so vast, breaks 
itself up into little coteries. It’s 
liker a number of bits of villages 
just touching each other, like a long 
thread of them, every one with its 
own little atmosphere. That’s just 
London to me. You meet the 
same people as if you were in a 
village; then go out of that clique 
to another, and you meet the same 
a again, but another set. 

here was one day,” said the min- 
ister, with a certain pride, “that I 
was very dissipated. I went out to 
my lunch, and then to a party in 
the afternoon, and then to my din- 
ner, and to two places at night. It 
was a great experience. ell, if 
you'll believe me, I was wearied 
with seeing the same faces, in a 
great society like London, the chief 
place in the world. There was 
scarcely one I did not meet three 
times in the course of that day. In 
the country here, you could not 
do more. There’s as much variety 
as that in Dunearn itself.” 

“T see what Dr. Mcldrum means,” 
said Carry. “No doubt it was a 
special society into which he had 
been introduced, and people were 
asked to meet him because they 
were distinguished—because they 
were people whom it was a pleasure 
to meet.” 

“That’s a great compliment to 
me, but I cannot take it to myself. 
They were, many of them, persons 
that it was no pleasure to meet. 
Some with titles, and, so far as I 
could see, little more. Some that 
were perhaps rich—I hope so, at 
least, for they were nothing else.” 
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“This is cynicism,” said Lord 
Lindores; “and I, who have lived 
in the opinion that Dr. Meldrum 
was the most benignant, the most 
tolerant of men a 

“One can understand entirely,” 
repeated Lady Car, standing by her 
friend, “what he means. I have 
thought so myself. The same faces, 
the same ideas, even the same words 
that mean so littlh——_” 

“T didn’t know you were so well 
up in London society, Lady Car,” 
said her husband, who had been 
trying for some time to strike into 
the mélée, and whose lance was spe- 
cially aimed at her of all the talkers. 
And then there was a general flutter 
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of talk, instinctive, all round the 
table; for when a man stretches 
across to say something disagreeable 
to his wife, everybody present is 
upon their honour to quench the 
nascent quarrel. The ladies left 
the table soon after; and the con- 
versation of the men did not afford 
the same risks, for after one or 
two contradictions, which the Earl 
put aside with well-bred ease and a 
slight but unanswerable contempt, 
Torrance sank into sulky silence, 
taking a great deal of wine. At 
such moments a little poetic justice 
and punishment of his sins towards 
his daughter was inflicted even 
upon Lord Lindores. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Do you like him, Nora?” 
This is a question that means 
nothing in most cases, nor would it 


have meant anything now save for 
Nora’s special sense of having been 
presented to John Erskine in some- 
thing like the light of a candidate 
for his favour. 

“T don’t think I like him at all,” 
she said, with some petulance. “ He 
looks at us all as if we were natives 
of an undiscovered country. He 
is very cautious, not intending to 
make us proud by too much notice. 
Oh, it is different with you. You 
knew him before—you are not one 
of the barbarous people. As for 
me, I am jaundiced, I am not a fair 
judge; because he is determined, 
whatever happens, that not a single 
glass bead, not a cowrie or a bangle, 
or whatever you call them, will he 
give to me.” 

“That is not what he means, 
Nora. He is a little bewildered. 
Fancy coming into an entirely new 
place, which you know nothing 
about, and realising all at once 
that you belong to it, and that 
here is your place in the world. 


That happened to us too. I sym- 
pathise with him. We felt just 
the same when we came to Lin- 
dores.” 

“ But you were not afraid of the 
natives, Edith. Young men, how- 
ever,” said Nora, with an air of 
grave impartiality, “are to be 
pitied in that way; they think 
themselves so dreadfully important. 
If they speak to a girl, they suppose 
immediately that they may be put- 
ting false hopes into her head and 
making her think—and then that 
frightens them. Well, it is natural 
it should frighten them. Suppose 
that Mr. Erskine, by merely speak- 
ing civilly to me, should run the 
risk of breaking my heart—is not 
that something to be afraid of? for 
he is quite nice, I am sure, and 
would not, if he could help it, break 
any girl’s heart.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Nora. 
How did you get so much acquaint- 
ance with the conceits of young 
men ?” 

“T see them through the boys. 
Jamie and Ned are like a pair of 
opera-glasses; you can see through 
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them what that kind of creature 
thinks.” 

“Tam sure,” said Edith, with some 
heat, “ Rintoul is not like that.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of Lord 
Rintoul, ” eried Nora, precipitately. 
She blushed, and Edith observed 
it, making her own conclusions. 
And thereupon she on her side had 
something to say. 

“Rintoul, when he was only 
Robin, was a delightful brother. 
He never was clever—even I was 
cleverer than he was; and Carry, of 
course, was always ever so far above 
us both. But now that he is Rin- 
toul, ‘he is a little changed. One 
is fond of him, of course, all the 
same. But it is different; he has 
ideas—of money, of getting on in 
the world, of people making good 
marriages, and that sort of thing. 
I think we have had enough 
of that in our family,” Edith 
added, with a sigh; “but Rintoul 
has got corrupted. To be heir to 
anything seems to corrupt people 
somehow. It isnot so very much: 
but he has got ideas—of what his 
rank demands—that sort of thing. 
Because there is a title, he must 
marry for money. Well, perhaps 
not quite so broad as that: but he 
must not marry where there is no 
money. I cannot put up with it,” 
Edith cried. 

And it was true that she could 
not put up with it. Yet there was 
a certain intention, too, even in this 
little outburst. One girl cannot 
chatter with another without mean- 
ings, without secret intimations of 
dangers in the way. Nora’s coun- 
tenance clouded over, the blush 
on her cheek grew deeper; but she 
laughed, putting a little force on 
herself. 

“Is not that quite right? I 
have always been taught so. Not 
to marry for money. That is put- 
ting it a great deal too broadly, as 
you say—but only when you are 
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going to marry, that it should 
not be a penniless person. It is 
so much better for both" parties, 
mamma always says.” 

“T wonder if you mean to con- 
form to the rule?” her friend asked, 
with an impulse half of mockery, 
half of curiosity. 

“T don’t mean to conform to 
any rule,” said Nora. “One has 
to wait, you know, when one is a 
girl, till somebody is kind enough to 
fall in love with one; and then you 
are allowed to say whether you will 
have him or no. Don’t you remem- 
ber what Beatrice says?—‘It is 
my cousin’s duty to make courtesy 
and say, “ Father, as it please you,” 
only with that little reservation, 
‘Let him be a handsome fellow, or 
else make another courtesy ——’ ”’ 

“Tt is worse than that,” said 
Edith, very gravely. “ You say some 
things are hard upon young men; 
but oh, how much, much harder 
upon girls! It is in town that one 
feels that. There was something, 
after all, to be said for Carry marry- 
ing in the country, without going 
through the inspection of all these 
men. If I speak to any one or 
dance with any one who would be 
a good match, they will say imme- 
diately that mamma has got her 
eye upon him—that she is trying 
to catch him for me—that she 
means to make up a marriage. My 
mother!” cried Edith, with an 
inference in the very emphasis 
with which she uttered the word; 
“as if she were not more romantic 
than I am a hundred times, and 
more intolerant of scheming! The 
fatal thing is,” added the girl, with 
her serious face, “that, if a crisis 
should come, mamma would give 
in. Against her conscience she will 
try to find reasons for doing what 
my father wishes, whether it is 
right or wrong.’ 

“ But isn’t it a woman’s duty to 
do what her husband wishes?” 
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said Nora. “I have always heard 
that, too, at home.” 

These two young women belonged 
to their period. They considered 
the subject gravely, willing to be 
quite impartial; but neither she 
who suggested that conjugal obedi- 
ence was a duty, nor she who 
objected to it in her mother’s case, 
felt the question to be in the least 
beyond discussion. 

“It is in the Bible,” said Edith— 
“one cannot deny that; still there 
must be distinctions. A woman 
who is grown up, and a reasonable 
creature, cannot obey like a slave. 
It is still more distinct that a child 
should obey its parents; but at my 
age, it is not possible I could just 
do everything I am told, like a lit- 
tle girl. If papa were to order me 
to do as poor Carry did, I should 
not think twice; I should refuse 
0g 4 If it is wrong, I cannot 
elp it; it could not be so wrong 
as to obey. I would not do it,— 
nothing in the world,” cried the 
girl, in her ardour striking her 
hands together, “ would make me 
do it; and with far more reason a 
mother should—judge for herself. 
You will never convince me other- 
wise,” Edith said, holding her head 
high. 

Nora pondered, but made no re- 
ply. She had never arrived at any 
great domestic question on which 
the rules of her life had been out 
of accord with her happiness. She 
had never thought of orders from 
one or the other of her parents, in- 
sisted upon against her will, They 
had never compelled her to do any- 
thing, so far as she could remember. 
And indeed, cruel parents are little 
known to the children of the pre- 
sent day. She would not have 
believed in them but for this great 
and evident instance of Carry Lin- 
dores. The Earl was no tyrant 
either. He had never been known 
in the character until that tempta- 
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tion came in his way. Had he 
forced his daughter to compliance ? 
Nobody could say so. He had not 
locked her in her room, or kept her 
on bread and water, or dragged her 
to the altar, according to old for- 
mulas. He had insisted, and she 
had not been strong enough to 
stand out. Was it not her fault 
rather than his? Open as a nine- 
teenth-century mind is bound to 
be to all sides of the question, 
Nora was not sure that there was 
not something to be said for the 
father too—which was a great in- 
stance of candour in a represen- 
tative of youth. 

“T do not understand being 
forced to do anything,” she said, 
contemplatively. ‘ How is it when 
you are forced? One might yield 
of one’s own will. If I was asked 
to do anything—I think anythin 
—for the sake of my father ne 
mother, I should do it, whatever it 
was.” 

“ Almost anything,” Edith said, 
correcting her friend; “but not 
that, for instance—certainly not 
that.” 

“T don’t know what you mean 
by that,” said Nora, —— 
though indeed this was not exactly 
true. Both speaker and listener 
knew that it was not exactly true, 
and no explanation followed. The 
girls had been wandering in the 
woods which covered the sloping 
bank on the summit of which the 
castle stood. Its turrets were vis- 
ible far above them, among the 
green of the early foliage. The 
trees were still thinly but brightly 
clad, the leaves not wholly unclosed, 
the beeches just loosening their 
spring finery out of its brown 
sheath. The river was still some 
way below. 


They were seated full 
in the afternoon sunshine, which 
was not warm enough to incommode 
them, upon a knoll covered half 
with grass, half with moss, through 
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which penetrated here and there 
the brownness of the twisted roots, 
and of bits of rock and boulder. 
All about in the hollows, under 
every projection, at the root of every 
tree, nestling in the crevices of the 
brown banks, and on the edges of 
the rocks, were clumps of prim- 
roses, like scatterings of palest gold. 
The river made a continuous mur- 
mur in the air; the birds were busy 
overhead in all their sweet after- 
noon chatter, flitting about from 
branch to branch, paying their 
visits, trying over their notes. It 
was only through a_ checkered 
screen of leaves that the sky was 
visible at all, save in this little 
opening, where all was light and 
brightness, the centre of the pic- 
ture, with these two young figures 
lending it interest. They were not 
either of them beauties to make 
a sensation in a London season, 
but they were both fair enough to 
please any simple eye—two fair and 
perfect human creatures in their 
bloom, the very quintessence of 
the race, well-bred, well-mannered, 
well-educated, well-looking, know- 
ing a little, and thinking a little, 
and perhaps, according to the 
fashion of the time, believing that 
they knew less and thought more 
than was at all the case. Both 
Edith and Nora despised them- 
selves somewhat for knowing no 
Latin, much less any Greek. They 
thought the little accomplishments 
they possessed entirely: trivial, and 
believed that their education had 
been shamefully neglected—which 
was an unnecessary reproach to 
their parents, who had done the 
best they could for the girls, and 
had transmitted to them at least an 
open and bright intelligence, which 
is more pleasant than learning. On 
the other hand, these young things 
believed that they had inspirations 
unknown to their seniors, and had 
worked out unaided many problems 
unsolved by their fathers and 
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mothers—which perhaps was also a 
mistaken view. They liked to 
raise little questions of delicate 
morality, and to feel that there 
were more things in heaven and 
earth than had been thought of 
in any previous philosophy. They 
were a little alike even in appear- 
ance; the one a little fairer than 
the other—not any piquant contrast 
of blue eyes with brown, after the 
usual fashion of artistic grouping, 
They might even have been mis- 
taken for sisters, as they sometimes 
were—a mistake which pleased them 
in their enthusiasm for each other. 
Both these girls had been affected 
more or less by the intellectual 
tastes of Lady Car, whom they 
devoutly believed to be a genius, 
though wanting (as persons of 
genius are supposed generally to 
be) in some ordinary qualities which 
would have been good for her. 
Their speculations, their loves and 
likings, especially in the matter of 
books, were more or less moulded 
by her; and they copied out her 
verses, and thought them poetry. 
Perhaps in this respect Nora, who 
was the more intellectual, was at 
the same time the less independent 
of the two. Edith was in all things 


‘the representative of the positive, 


as they were all fond of saying— 
the realist, the practical person. 
Such was the pretty argot of this 
thoughtful circle. But on the 
whole, as they sat there together 
musing and talking as became their 
visionary age, the eye could not 
have lighted upon, nor the heart 
been satisfied with, any spectacle 
more pleasant than that of these 
two slim and simple girls ex- 
changing their thoughts in the tem- 
perate spring sunshine, among the 
spring buds and flowers. A little 
silence had fallen upon them: they 
were sitting idly together, each one 
following out her own thoughts— 
thoughts which bore somehow, who 
could doubt? upon the opening life 
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before them, and were more than 
mere thinkings, dreams, and antici- 
ations all in one—when suddenly 
there drifted across their path a 
very simple, very ordinary embodi- 
ment of fate, yet distinctly such, a 
young man in fishing costume, with 
his basket over his shoulder, coming 
towards them by the winding path 
from the river. The sound of his 
step in the silence of the woods— 
which were not silent at all, yet 
thrilled to the first human sound as 
if all the rest of creation were not 
worth reckoning—caught their at- 
tention at once. They saw him 
before he was aware of their pre- 
sence, and recognised him with a 
slight sensation. It is to be doubted 
whether the sudden apparition of a 
pretty girl flitting across the vision 
of two young men would not have 
produced a greater emotion for the 
moment, but it would have been of 
a different kind. Both Nora and 
Edith recognised in the approach of 
the new-comer the coming in of a 
new influence—a something which, 
for aught they knew, might be of 
far more importance in their lives 
than all the echoes of the woods or 
influences of the fresh spring skies. 
The character of the scene changed 
at once with his appearance. Its 
tranquillity lessened; it became 
dramatic, opening up an oppor- 
tunity for all the complications of 
life, Nora was the one whom these 
romantic possibilities affected the 
most, for she was the most imagi- 
native, seeing a story in everything. 
Since that morning at Miss Bar- 
bara’s house in Dunearn, she had 
withdrawn from the contemplation 
of John Erskine as in any way 
capable of affecting herself. Fora 
moment she had been offended and 
vexed with fate; but that feeling 
had passed away, and Nora now 
looked upon him with a philoso- 
one eye with a reference to 
ith, not to herself. From all she 
had ever seen or heard, it did not 
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yo likely to Nora that two girls 
and a young man could go on meet- 
ing familiarly, constantly, as it was 
inevitable they should do, without 
something more coming of it than 
is written in the trivial records of 
every day. Perhaps young men, 
being more immediately active 
agents of their own fate, are less 
likely to think of the dramatic im- 
portance of any chance meeting. 
John did not think about the 
future at all, nor had he made any 
calculation as to what was likely to 
result from continual meetings. He 
was pleased, yet half annoyed at 
the same time, his heart giving a 
jump when he recognised Edith, 
but falling again when he saw “ that 
eternal Miss Barrington” beside her. 
“Am I never to see her by her- 
self?” he muttered, half angrily. 
But next moment he came forward, 
quickening his pace; and after a 
little hesitation, to see whether it 
were permissible, he threw himself 
at their feet, making the pretty pic- 
ture perfect. 

“Have you caught any fish, Mr. 
Erskine? But isn’t it too bright ?” 

“T have not been trying to catch 
any fish. These things,” said John, 
laying down his rod and loosening 
his basket from his shoulder, “are 
tributes paid to the genius of the 
place. I don’t want to kill the 
trout. I daresay they are of more 
use, and I am sure they have more 
right to be where they are, than I.” 

“Who can have a better right 
than you?” said Nora, always 
moved by the idea of the home 
from which she had felt herself 
ousted to make room for this lan- 
guid proprietor. “You are the real 
owner of the place.” 

“T am a fish out of water—as 
yet,” said the young man: he added 
the last words in deference to the 
eager remonstrances and reproaches 
which were evidently rushing to 
their lips. 

“You had better come with us 
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to town. Would you be in your 
element there? Men seem to like 
that do-nothing life. It is only we 
= that are rising up against it. 

e want something to do.” 

“And so do I,” said Jchn, rue- 
fully. “Tell me something. No- 
body that I can see wants me here. 
Old Rolls, perhaps; but his approv- 
al is not enough to live for—is it? 
He would make out a code for me 
with very little trouble. But im- 
agine a poor fellow stranded in 
a fresh country —altogether new 
to me, Miss Barrington, notwith- 
standing my forefathers—no shoot- 
ing, no hunting, nothing to do. 
You may laugh, but what is to be- 
come of me—especially when you go 
away?” he said, turning to Edith, 
with a little heightening colour. 
This acted sympathetically, and 
brought a still brighter flush to 
Edith’s face. Nora looked on in a 
gentle, pensive, grandmotherly sort 
of way, observing the young people 
with benignity, and saying to her- 
self that he new this was how it 
would be—because it is not so suit- 
able, and Lord Lindores will never 
consent, she added, with a private 
reflection aside upon the extreme 
perversity of human affairs. 

“No shooting, no hunting, no 

Then you will be happy, 
Mr. Erskine, in September.” 

“Happier. But I don’t want to 
wait so long. I should prefer to be 
happy now.” 

“In the way of amusement, Mr. 
Erskine means, Edith. That is all 
boys———I beg your pardon—lI was 
thinking of my brothers. That is 
all gentlemen mean when they 
speak of something to do.” 

“ Well—unless I had a trade, and 
could make shoes or chairs, or 
something. The people are all too 
well off, too well educated, to want 
me. They condescend to me as a 
foolish individual without informa- 
tion or experience. They tell me 
my family has always been on the 
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right side in politics, with a scorn- 
ful consciousness that I don’t know > 
very well what they mean by the 
right side. My humble possessions 
are all in admirable order. There 
are not even any trees to cut down. 
What am I to do? Visit the poor? 
There are no poor——” 

“Oh, Mr. Erskine!” cried both 
the girls in a breath. 

“ T povert vergognosi, who require 
to be known and delicately dealt 
with, perhaps—fit subjects for your 
delicate hands, not for mine.” 

“If you begin talking of delicate 
hands, you defeat us altogether: 
the age of compliments is over,” 
said Edith, with some heat; while 
Nora cast a furtive glance at the 
hands both of herself and her friend. 
They were both sufficiently worth 
of the name—ladies’ hands whic 
had known no labour, neither in 
themselves nor their progenitors, 
Edith’s were the better shaped—if 
the tapering Northern fingers are 
to be considered better than the 
blunter Greek — but Nora’s the 
whiter of the two. This reflection 
was quite irrelevant; yet how much 
of our thinkings would be silenced 
if all that was irrelevant was put 
out of account? 

“T meant no compliment. Sup- 
pose that I were to go into the near- 
est village and offer charity—that 
would be my brutal way of proceed- 
ing. What would they do to me, 
do you think? Pitch me into the 
river! tar and feather me! No; 
if there is anything to be done in 
that way, it must be done with 
knowledge. It is in vain you mock 
me with reproaches for doing noth- 
ing—I am a man out of work.” 

“So long as they do not ask 
for money,” said Nora, demurely, 
“ mamma says every man should be 
helped to get work. And then we 
ask, what is his trade ?” 

“Ah! that is the question, —if 
the wretch hasn’t got one?” 

“Tt is very difficult in that case. 
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Then he must take to helping in 
the garden, or harvest-work, or—I 
don’t know—hanging on (but that 
is so very bad for them) about the 
house.” 

“ Clearly that is what I am most 
fit for. Do you remember how 
you used to engage me reading 
aloud? They all made sketches 
except myself, Miss Barrington. 
Beaufort—do you recollect what 
capital drawings he made? And 
I read—there’s no telling how 
many ‘Tauchnitz volumes I got 
through: and then the discussions 
upon them. I wonder if you recol- 
lect as well as I do?” said John to 
Edith, with a great deal of eager 
light in his eyes. 

Nora had a great mind to get up 
and walk away. She was not at 
all offended, nor did she feel left 
out, as might have happened. But 
she said to herself, calmly, that 


it was a pity to spoil sport, and 
that she was not wanted the least 
in the world. 

“T remember very well; 


but 
there are reasons,” said Edith, 
dropping her voice, and bending 
a little towards him, “why we 
don’t talk of that much. Qh, it 
does not matter to me! but mamma 
and Car—have a—feeling. Don’t 
say anything to them of these old 
times.” 

“So long as I may talk of them 
now and then—to you,” said John, 
in the same undertone. He was 
delighted to have this little link of 
private recollections between them; 
and the pleasure of it made his 
eyes and his cuuutenance glow. 
At this Nora felt actually impelled 
to do what she had only thought 
of before. She rose and wandered 
off from them on pretence of gather- 
ing some primroses. ‘“ How lovely 
they are! and nobody sees them. 
Will you lend me your basket, Mr. 
Erskine, to carry some home?” 
She took it up with a smile, bidding 
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them wait for her. She felt gently 
benignant, protecting, patronising, 
like a quite old person. Why’ 
should not they have their day? 
Edith, too, rose hastily, following 
her friend’s example, as if their 
easy repose was no longer practi- 
cable. She had a sense, half de- 
lightful, half alarming, of having 
suddenly got upon very confidential 
terms with John Erskine. She 
rose up, and so did he. But it 
would have been foolish to copy 
Nora’s whim and gather primroses, 
or even to follow her, as if they 
were afraid of each other. So 
Edith stood still, and John by her 
side. 

“T cannot forget that summer,” 
he said, in the same low tone, 
which was now totally unnecessary, 
there being. nobody at hand to 
overhear. 

“T remember it too,” said Edith, 
softly, “almost better than any 
other. It was just before—any- 
thing happened: when we were so 
poor. I have my little grey frock 
still that I used to wear—that I 
went everywhere in. What expe- 
ditions we had—Car and [! I 
daresay you thought us very wild, 
very untamed. That was what 
mamma always used to say.” 

“T thought you,” John began 
hurriedly—then stopped, with a 
little unsteady laugh. “You might 
object if I put it into words. It 
was my first awakening,” he added 
a moment after, in a still lower 
tone. 

Edith gave him a curious, half- 
startled glance. She thought the 
word a strange one. Awakening! 
What was the meaning of it? But 
he said no more; and they stood 
together in the sweet silence, in 
that confusion of delightful sound 
which we call silence, because our 
human voices and noises have no- 
thing to do with its harmony. 
birds singing, one 
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would have said, on every twig, 
pouring forth their experiences with 
a hundred repetitions, flitting from 
one branch to another telling their 
several tales. On every side were 
mysterious depths of shadow, cool 
hollows, and long withdrawing 
vistasa—a soft background, where 
nature tenderly looked on and 
watched, around that centre of life 
and brightness and reawakening. 


It was a scene for any painter: the 
brown banks and spring foliage, all 
breathing new life ; the sunny open- 
ing, all full of the warmth of the 
present sunshine ; Nora a pretty at- 
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tendant figure on the grass amon 
the trees, all flushed with light and 
shadow, stooping to gather hand- 
fuls of primroses, while the others 
stood diffident, charmed, shy of 
each other, lingering together. It 
seemed to John the new world in 
which all life begins again; but 
to Edith it was only a confusing, 
bewildering, alarming sort of fairy 
land, which all her instincts taught 
her it was right to flee from. “ Look 
at Nora with her basket full,” she 
cried hurriedly, “and we doing 
nothing! Let us go and help 
her.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was a rainy morning when 
the Lindores went away. They 
were not rich enough to command 
all the delights of the London 
season, and had no house in town, 
nor any position to keep up which 
demanded their presence. The 
Earls of Lindores were merely 
Scotch lords. They had no place 
in Parliament, no importance in 
the realm. Hitherto a succession 
of unobtrusive but proud country 
gentlemen, not fond of appearing 
where their claims were not fully 
recognised, had borne the name, 
and contented themselves with 
their dignity at home, which no 
one questioned, if perhaps it was 
never very reverentially regarded. 
It was enough to them to make 
a visit to London now and then, 
to comment upon the noise and 
bigness of town, to attend a 
levee and a drawing-room, and to 
come home well pleased that they 
had no need to bind themselves 
to the chariot-wheels of fashion. 
The late Earl had been entirely of 
this mind; and the consequence 
was, that nobody in these busy 
circles which call themselves So- 
ciety knew anything about the Lin- 
dores. But the present bearer of 


these honours was of a very differ- 
ent intention. It galled him to 
be so little thongh he was so much 
—the representative of a great race 
(in his own. thinking), and yet no- 
body, made of no account among 
his own class. Perhaps Lord Lin- 
dores thought all the more of his 
position that it had not come to 
him in easy natural succession, but 
by right of a great family catas- 
trophe, and after his life had been 
long settled on a different and 
much humbler basis. It is certain 
that he had no mind to accept it 
as his predecessors had done. He 
meant to vindicate a position for 
himself, to assert his claim among 
the best. What he intended in 
his heart was to turn his old Scotch 
earldom into a British peerage by 
hook or crook, and in the mean- 
time to get himself elected a repre- 
sentative peer of Scotland, and 
attain the paradise of hereditary 
legislatorship by one means or 
another. This was his determina- 
tion, and had been so from the 
moment when the family honours 
came to him. In the very after- 
noon of the solemn day when he 
heard of the death of his brother, 
and his own entirely unlooked-for 
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elevation, this is what he resolved 
upon. He had withdrawn to his 
own room to be alone—to consider 
the wonderful revolution which had 
taken place, and, if he could, to 
expend a tear upon the three ended 
lives which had opened up that posi- 
tion to him—when this intention 
first rose in his mind. As a matter 
of fact, he had been sad enough. 
The extinction of these lives, the 
transference to himself of the 
honours which, for aught he knew, 
might be taken from him to-mor- 
row, was too startling to be other- 
wise than sad. He had retired 
within himself, he had compelled 
himself to think of the poor boy 
Rintoul dead in his bloom, of the 
heart-broken father who had fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and to 
represent to himself, with all the 
details most likely to move the 
heart, that terrible scene. And he 
had been satisfied to feel that he 
was sad,—that the natural woful- 
ness of this spectacle had moved 
him enough even to counterbalance 
the tremor and elation of this ex- 
traordinary turn of fortune. But 
his very sadness and overwhelm- 
ing sense of a visible fate working 
in the history of his family, gave 
him an impulse which was not 
ungenerous. On the instant, even 
while he solicited the moisture in 
his eyes to come the length of a 
tear, the thought leapt into his mind 
that if he was spared, if he had 
time to do anything, it should not 
be merely a Scotch earldom that 
he would transmit to his son. At 
last Lindores had come into the 
“apo of one who knew what 
e wanted, and meant to obtain it. 


His family, which had suffered so 


much, should no longer be pushed 
aside among the titled nobodies. 
It should have its weight in the 
councils of the sovereign and in 
the history of the kingdom. “The 
house shall not suffer because I 
have come to the head of it,” he 
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cried. He felt that he could com- 
pensate it for the series of misfor- 
tunes it had endured, by adding im- 
portance and dignity to the name, 
He made up his mind, then, that 
when his son succeeded him it 
should be asa peer of the realm. 
And it was to this end and with 
this inspiration that so great a 
change had come upon him. For 
this he had set his heart upon 
making his county a model for every 
shire in England. To this end he 
had determined to wrest the seat 
from the Tory representative, and 
put in his son in the Liberal in- 
terest. A seat so important gained, 
an influence so great established, 
what Ministry could refuse to the 
representative of one of the oldest 
families in the North the distinc- _ 
tion which ought to have been his 
long before? 

Nobody suspected the Earl's 
meaning in its fullest extent. 
Old Miss Barbara Erskine was the 
only one who had partly divined 
him; but of all the people who 
did not understand his inten- 
tion, the wife of his bosom was 
the first. To her high mind, finely 
unsuspicious because so contemp- 
tuous of mean motives, this lit- 
tle ambition would perhaps have 
seemed pettier than it really was; 
for if nobility is worth having at 
all, surely it is best to possess all 
its privileges. And perhaps, had 
Lady Lindores been less lofty in 
her ideal, her husband would have 
been more disposed to open his 
inmost thoughts to her, and thus 
correct any smaller tendency. It 
was this that had made him insist 
upon Carry’s marriage. He wanted 
to ally himself with the richest and 
most powerful people within his 
reach, to strengthen himself in 
every way, extending the family 
connection so. that he should have- 
every security for success when 
the moment came for his great: 
coup, And he was anxiously alive 
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to every happy chance that might 
occur for the two of his children 
who were still to marry—anxious 
et critical He would not have 
ad Rintoul marry a_ grocer’s 
daughter for her hogsheads, as 
Miss Barbara said. He would 
have him, if possible, to marry the 
daughter of a Minister of State, or 
some other personage of import- 
ance. He intended Rintoul to be 
a popular member of Parliament, a 
rising man altogether, thinking he 
could infuse enough of his own 
energy as well as ambition into the 
young man to secure these ends. 
And this great aim of his was the 
reason why he underwent the ex- 
pense of a season, though a short 
one, in town. He was of opinion 


that it was important to keep him- 
self and his family in the know- 
ledge of the world, to make it im- 
possible for any fastidious fashion- 


able to say, “Who is Lord Lin- 
dores?” The Earl, by dint of nurs- 
ing this plan in his mind, and re- 
vealing it to nobody, had come to 
think it was a great aim. 

It was, as we have said, a rainy 
morning when the family left Lin- 
dores. They made the journey 
from Edinburgh to London by 
night, as most people do. But be- 
fore they reached Edinburgh, there 
was a considerable journey, and 
those two ferries, of which Rolls 
had reminded Colonel Barrington. 
Two great firths to cross, with no 
small amount of sea when the wind 
is in the east, was no such small mat- 
ter. Lady Caroline had driven over 
in the morning to bid her mother 
good-bye, and it was she who 
was to deposit Nora Barrington at 
Chiefswood, where her next visit 
was to be paid. There had been 
but little conversation between the 
mother and daughter on the sub- 
ject of that scene which Edith had 
witnessed, but Lady Lindores could 
mot forbear a word of sympathy in 
the last half-hour they were to 
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spend together. They were seated 
in her dressing-room, which was 
safe from interruption. “I do not 
like to leave you, my darling,” 
Lady Lindores said, looking wist- 
fully into her daughter’s pale face. 

“Tt does not matter, mother. 
Oh, you must not think of me, and 
spoil your pleasure. I think per- 
haps things go better sometimes 
when I have no one to fall back 
upon,” said poor Lady Caroline. 

“Oh, Carry, my love, what a 
thing that is to say !” 

Carry did not make any reply at 
first. She was calm, not excited 
at all. “Yes; I think perhaps I 
am more patient, more resigned, 
when I have no one to fall back 
upon. There is nd such help in 
keeping silence as when you have 
no one to talk to,”’ she added, with 
a faint smile. 

Her mother was much more dis- 
turbed in appearance than she. 
She was full of remorse as well as 
sympathy. “I did not think—I 
never knew it was so bad as this,” 
she said, faltering, holding in her 
own her child’s thin hands. 

“What could it be but as bad 
as this?’ said Carry. “We both 
must have known it from the be- 
ginning, mother. It is of no use 
saying anything. I spoke to Edith 
the other day because she came in 
the midst of it, and I could not 
help myself. It never does any 
good to talk. When there is no 
one to speak to, I shall get on 
better, you will see.” 

“In that case, it is best for us to 
be away from you Carry, my 
darling!’ Lady Lindores was 
frightened by the wild energy 
with which her daughter suddenly 
clutched her arm. 

“Oh no, no! don’t think that. 
If I could not look across to Lin- 
dores and think there was some 
one there who loved me, I should 
go out of my senses. Don’t let us 
talk of it. How curious to think 
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you are going away where I used 
always to wish to go—to London ! 
No, don’t look so. I don’t think 
I have the least wish to go now. 
There must be ghosts there—ghosts 
everywhere,” she said, with a sigh, 
“except at home. There are no 
ghosts at Tinto; that is one thing I 
may be thankful for.” . 

“T don’t think,” said her mother, 
with an attempt to take a lighter 
tone, “that London is a likely 
place for ghosts.” 

“Ah, don’t you think so? 
Mother,” said Carry, suddenly, “I 
am afraid of John Erskine. He 
never knew of what happened— 
after. What so likely as that he 


might have people to stay with 
him—people from town ?” 

“ Nobody—whose coming would 
make any difference to ws—would 
accept such an invitation, Carry. 
Of that you may be sure.” 

“Do you think so, mother ?’ 


she said; then added, with some 
wistfulness, “ But perhaps it might 
be thought that no one would mind. 
That must be the idea among people 
who know. And there might be, 
you know, a little curiosity to see 
for one’s self how it was. I think 
I could understand that without 
any blame.” 

“No, I do not think so — not 
where there was any delicacy of 
mind. It would not happen. A 
chance meeting might take place 
anywhere else; but here, in our 
own country, oh no, no!” 

“ You think so ?” said Lady Caro- 
line: perhaps there was a faint dis- 
appointment as well as relief in her 
tone. ‘I donot know how or why, 
but I am afraid of John Erskine,” 
she said again, after a pause. 

“My dearest! he brings back 
old associations.” 

“Tt is not that, i feel as if 
there was something new, some 
other trouble coming in his train.” 

“You were always fanciful,” her 
mother said ; “and you are fever- 
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ish, Carry, and nervous. I don’t 
like to leave you. I wish there could 
be some one with you while we are 
away. You would not ask Nora?” 

“T am better without company,” 
she said, shaking her head. “In 
some houses guests are always in- 
convenient. One never knows— 
and indeed, things go better when 
we are alone. Don’t vex yourself 
about me. There is the carriage. 
And one thing more—take care of 
Edith, mother dear.” 

“Of Edith? but surely! she 
will be my constant companion. 
Why do you say take care of 
Edith, Carry ?” 

“T think I have a kind of second- 
sight—or else it is my nerves, as 
you say. I feel as if there were 
schemes about Edith. My father 
will want her—to marry,—that is 
quite right, I suppose; and in 
town she will see so many people. 
I am like an old raven, boding harm. 
But you will stand by her, mother, 
whatever happens ?” 

“Oh, Carry, my darling, don’t 
reproach me!” cried her mother; 
“it breaks my heart!” 

“Reproach you! Oh, not for 
the world! How could I reproach 
my dearest friend—always my best 
support and comfort? No, no, 
mamma—no, no. It is only that 
I am silly with sorrow to see you 
all go away. And yetI want you 
to go away, to get all the pleasure 
possible. But only, if anything 
should happen,—if Edith should— 
meet any one—you will be sure 
to stand by her, mamma ?” 

“ Are youready? Are you com- 
ing? The carriage is waiting,” said 
Lord Lindores at the door. 

Carry gave a little start at the 
sound of his voice, and her mother 
rose hastily, catching up a shawl 
from the sofa on which she had 
been sitting—a sort of excuse for 
a moment’s delay. “Let me see 
that we have got everything,” she 
said, hurriedly; and coming back, 
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took her daughter once more into 
her arms. “Take care of yourself 
—oh, take care of yourself, my dar- 
ling! and if you should want me— 
if it should prove too much—if you 
find it more than you can bear——” 

“TI can bear anything for a 
month,” said Lady Caroline, with 
a smile; “and I tell you, thin 

o better—and you will be all the 
Better of forgetting me for a while, 
mother dear.” 

“As if 
Carry !” 

“No, no; thank God, it is not 
possible! But I shall do very well, 
and you will not have my white 
face for ever before your eyes. 
There is my father calling again. 
Good-bye,mother dear—good-bye!” 
and as they kissed, Carry breathed 
once more that prayer, “Take care 
of Edith !"—in which Lady Lin- 
dores read the most tender and heart- 
rending of all reproaches—in her 
mother’s ear. 

They drove to the little station, a 
large party. Lady Caroline, who 
was the element of care and sadness 
in it, made an effort to cast her 
troubles behind her for the sake of 
the travellers. As they all walked 
about on the little platform wait- 
ing the arrival of the slow-paced 
local train, it was she who looked 
the most cheerful—so cheerful, that 
her mother and sister, not unwill- 
ing to be deceived, could scarcely 
believe that this was the same 
being who had been “silly with 
sorrow” to part from them. Be- 
tween Lord Lindores and _ his 
daughter there had always been 
a certain shadow and coldness 
since her marriage; but to-day, 
even he seemed to miss the tacit 
reproach in her look, and to feel at 
his ease with Carry. Before the train 
arrived, John Erskine, too, appeared 
on the platform to say gulbre to 
his friends. John was by far the 
most downcast of the party. “I 
shall vegetate till you come back,” 


that were possible, 
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he said to Lady Lindores, not ven- 
turing to look at Edith, who list- 
ened to him with a smile all the 
same, mocking his sentiment. She 
was not afraid of anything he could 
say at that moment. 

“Come and meet us this day 
month,” she said, “and let us see 
if you are in leaf or blossom, Mr. 
Erskine.” 

John gave her a_ reproachful 
glance. He did not feel in the 
humour even to answer with a 
compliment—with a hint that the 
sunshine which encourages blos- 
som would be veiled over till she 
came back, though some loverlike 
conceit of the kind had floated 
a through his thoughts. 

hen the travellers disappeared at 
last, the three who remained were 
left standing forlorn on the plat- 
form, flanked by the entire strength 
of the station (one man and a boy, 
besides the stationmaster), which 
had turned out to see his lordship 
and her ladyship off. They looked 
blankly at each other, as those who 
are left behind can scarcely fail to 
do. Nora was the only one who 
kept up a cheerful aspect. “It is 
only for a month, after all,” she 
said, consoling her companions. 
But Carry dropped back in a mo- 
ment out of her false courage, and 
John looked black as a thunder- 
cloud at the well-meant utterance. 
He was so rude as to turn his back 
upon the comforter, giving Lady 
Caroline his arm to take her to her 
carriage. With her he was in per- 
fect sympathy—he even gave her 
hand a little pressure in brotherly 
kindness and fellow-feeling : there 
was nothing to be said in words. 
Neither did she say anything to 
him; but she gave him a grateful 
glance, acknowledging that mute 
demonstration. At this moment 
the stillness which had fallen round 
the little place, after the painful 
puffing off of the train, was inter- 
rupted by the sound of horse’s 
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hoofs, and Torrance came thunder- 
ing along on his black horse. Lady 
Car made a hurried spring into the 
carriage, recognising the sound, and 
hid herself in its depths before her 
husband came up. 

“Holloa!” hecried. “Gone, are 
they? I thought I should have 
been in time to say good-bye. But 
there are plenty of you without me. 
Why, Car, you look as if you had 
buried them all, both you and 
Erskine. What’s the matter? is 
she going to faint ?” 

“T never faint,” said Lady, Caro- 
line, softly, from the carriage win- 
dow. “I am tired a little. Nora, 
we need not wait now.” 

“ And you look like a dead cat, 
Erskine,” said the civil squire. 
“Tt must have been a tremendous 
parting, to leave you all like this. 
Hey! wait a moment; don’t be in 
such a hurry. When will you 
come over and dine, and help Lady 


Car to cheer up a bit? After this 
she’ll want somebody to talk to, 
and she don’t appreciate me in 


that line. Have we anything on 
for Tuesday, Car, or will that suit?” 

“ Any day that is convenient for 
Mr. Erskine,” said Carry, faltering, 
looking out with pitiful depreca- 
tion and a sort of entreaty at John 
standing by. Her wistful eyes 
seemed to implore him not to think 
her husband a brute, yet to acknow- 
ledge that he was so all the same. 

“Then we’ll say Tuesday,” said 
Torrance. “Come over early and 
see the place. I don’t suppose you 
have so many invitations that you 
need to be asked weeks in advance. 
But don’t think I am going to cheat 
you of your state dinner. Oh, you 
shall have that.in good time, and 
all the old fogeys in the county. 
In the meantime, as you’re such 
old friends, it’s for Lady Car I’m 
asking you now.” This was said 
with a laugh which struck John’s 
strained nerves as the most insolent 
he had ever heard. 
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“T need not say that I am at 
Lady Caroline’s disposition—when 
she pleases,” he replied, very gravely. 

“Oh, not for me—not for me,” 
she cried, under her breath, Then 
recovering herself—‘‘ I. mean—for- 
give me; I was thinking of some- 
thing else. On Tuesday, if you 
will come, Mr. Erskine—it will be 
most kind to come. And, Nora, 
you will come too? To Chiefs- 
wood,” she said, as the servant shut 
the door, falling back with a look 
of relief into the shelter of the car- 
riage. The two men stood for a 
moment looking after it as it 
whirled away. Why they should 
thus stand in a kind of forced an- 
tagonism, John Erskine, at least, 
did not know. The railway forces 
looked on vaguely behind; and 
Torrance, curbing his impatient 
horse, made a great din and com- 
motion on the country road. 

“Be quiet, you brute! We 
didn’t bargain for Nora—eh, Ers- 
kine? she’s thrown in,” said Tor- 
rance, with that familiarity which 
was so offensive to John. “To be 
sure, three’s no company, they say. 
It’s a pity they play their cards so 
openly—or rather, it’s a great thing 
for you, my fine fellow. You were 
put on your guard directly, I 
should say. I could have told 
them, no man was ever caught like 
that —and few men know better 
than I do all the ways of it,” he 
said, with a laugh. 

“ You have the advantage of me,” 
said Erskine, coldly. “I don’t 
know who is playing cards, or what 
I have to do with them. Till Tues- 
day—since I have Lady Caroline’s 
commands,” he said, lifting his hat. 

“ Confound ” the other said, 
under his breath; but John had 
already turned away. Torrance 
stared after him, with a doubt in 
his eyes whether he should not 
pursue and pick a quarrel on the 
spot; but a moment’s reflection 
pi his plans. “T'll get more 
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fun out of him yet before I’m done 
with him,” he said, half to him- 
self. Then he became aware of the 
observation of Sandy Struthers the 
porter and the boy who had formed 
the backgronnd, and were listening 


calmly to all that was said. He. 


turned round upon them quickly. 
“Hey, Sandy! what’s wrong, my 
man? Were you waiting to spy 
upon Mr. Erskine and me?” 

“ Me—spying! No’ me; what 
would I spy for?” was the porter’s 
reply. He was too cool to be taken 
by surprise. ‘“ What’s that to me 
if twa gentlemen spit and scratch 
at ilk ither, like cats or women 
folk,” he said, slowly. He had 
known Tinto “a’ his days,” and 
was not afraid of him. A porter 
at a little roadside station may be 

ardoned if he is misanthropical. 

e did not even change his position, 
as a man less accustomed to waiting 
about with his hands hanging by 
his side might have done. 

“You scoundrel! how dare you 
talk of spitting and scratching to 
me ?” 

“’Deed, I daur mair than that,” 
said Sandy, calmly. “You'll no’ 
take the trouble to complain to 
the Directors, Tinto, and I’m feared 
for nobody else. But you shouldna 
quarrel—gentlemen shouldna quar- 
rel. It sets a bad example to the 
country-side.” 

“Quarrel! nothing of the sort. 
That’s your imagination. I was 
asking Mr. Erskine to dinner,” said 
Tinto, with his big laugh. 

“ Weel, it looked real like it. I 
wouldna gang to your dinner, Tinto, 
if you asked me like that.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t take a shil- 
ling if I tossed it to you like that.” 

“It’s a’thegither different,” said 
Sandy, catching the coin adroitly 
enough. “TI see nae analogy atween 
the twa. But jist take you my 
advice and quarrel nane, sir, espe- 
cially with that young lad: thae 
Erskines are a dour race.” 
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“You idiot! I was asking him to 
dinner,” Torrance said. He was on 
friendly terms with all the common 
people, with a certain jocular rough- 
ness which did not displease them. 
Sandy stood imperturbable, with 
all the calm of a man accustomed 
to stand most of his time looking 
on at the vague and quiet doings of 
the world about him. Very little 
ever happened about the station. 
To have had a crack with Tinto 
was a great entertainment after 
the morning excitement, enough to 
maintain life upon for a long time, 
of having helped the luggage into 
the van, and assisted my lord and 
my lady to get away. 

“T wish,” cried Nora, as they 
rolled along the quiet road, “ that 
you would not drag me in wher- 
ever John Erskine is going, Car!” 

They all called bim John Ers- 
kine. It was the habit of the 


neighbourhood, from which even 


strangers could scarcely get free. 

“I drag you in! Ah, see how 
selfish we are without knowing!” 
said Carry. “I thought only that 
between Mr. Torrance and myself— 
there would be little amusement.” 

“ Amusement !” cried Nora—“ al- 
ways amusement! Is that all that 
is ever to be thought of even at a 
dinner-party ?” 

Carry was too serious to take up 
this-challenge. ‘“ Dear Nora,” she 
said, “I am afraid of John Erskine, 
though I cannot tell you why. I 
think Mr. Torrance tries to irritate 
him: he does not mean it,—but 
they are so different. I know by 
my own experience that sometimes 
a tone, a look—which is nothing, 
which means nothing—will drive 
one beside one’s self. That is Shy 
I would rather he did not come; 
and when he comes, I want some 
one—some one indifferent—to help 
me to make it seem like a common 
little dinner—like every day.” 

“Ts it not like every day? Is 
there—anything? If you want me, 
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Carry, of course there is not a word 
to be said.” Nora looked at her with 
anxious, somewhat astonished eyes. 
She, too, was aware that before 
Carry’s marriage—before the family 
came to Lindores—there had been 
some one else. But if that had 
been John, how then did it happen 
that Edith Nora stopped short, 
confounded. To her young imagin- 
ation the idea, not so very dreadful 
a one, that a man who had loved one 
sister might afterwards console him- 
self with another, was a sort of sacri- 
lege. But friendship went above all. 

“T do not think I can explain it 
to you, Nora,” said Lady Caroline. 
“There are so many things one 
cannot explain. Scarcely anything 
in this world concerns one’s very 
self alone and nobody else. That 
always seems to make confidences 
so impossible.” 

“Never mind confidences,” cried 
Nora, wounded. “I did not ask 
I said if you really wanted 


” 


why. 
me, Carry 

“T know you would not ask why. 
And there is nothing to tell. Mr. 
Torrance has had a mistaken idea. 


But it is not that altogether. I am 
frightened without any reason. I 
suppose it is as my mother says, 
because of all the old associations he 
brings back. Marriage is so strange 
a thing. It cuts your life in two. 
What was before seems to belong to 
some one else—to another world.” 

“Ts it always so, I wonder?” said 
Nora, wistfully. 

“So far as I know,” Carry said. 

“Then I think St. Paul is right,” 
cried the girl, decisively, “and that 
it is not good in that case to marry ; 
but never mind, if you want me. 
There is nothing to be frightened 
about in John Erskine. He is nice 
enough. He would not do any- 
thing to make you uncomfortable. 
He is not ill-tempered nor ready 
to take offence.” 

“T did not know that you knew 
him so well, Nora.” 
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“Oh yes—when you have a man 
thrust upon you as he has been— 
when you have always heard of 
him all your life; when people 
have said for years,—in fun, you 
know, of course, but still they 
have said it,—‘ Wait till you see 
John Erskine !’” 

Nora’s tone was slightly ag- 
grieved. She could not help feel- 
ing herself a little injured that, 
after so much preparation and so 
many indications of fate, John 
Erskine should turn out to be 
nothing to her after all. 

Lady Caroline listened with an 
eager countenance: Before Nora had 
done speaking, she turned upon her, 
taking both her hands. Her soft 
grey eyes widened out with anxious 
questions. The corners of her mouth 
drooped. “Nora, dear child, dear . 
child!” she said, “ you cannot mean 
—you do not say a4 

“Oh, I don’t say anything at 
all,” cried Nora, half angry, half 
amused, with a laugh at herself 
which was about a quarter part 
inclined to crying. “ No, of course 
not, Car. How could I care for him 
—a man I had never seen? But 
just—it seems so ludicrous, after 
this going on all one’s life, that it 
should come to nothing in a mo- 
ment. I never can help laughing 
when I think of it. ‘Oh, wait till 
you see John Erskine!’ Since I 
was fifteen everybody has said that. 
And then when he did appear at 
last, oh,—I thought him very nice . 
—I had no objection to him—I 
was not a bit unwilling,—to see 
him calmly turn his back upon me, 
as he did to-day at the station !” 

Nora laughed till the tears came 
into her eyes; but Lady Caroline, 
whose seriousness precluded any 
admixture of humour in the situa- 
tion, took the younger girl in her 
arms and kissed her, with a pitying 
tenderness and enthusiasm of conso- 
lation. “My little Nora! my little 
Nora!” she said. She was too 
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much moved with the most genuine 
emotion and sympathy to say more ; 
at which Nora, half accepting the 
crisis, half struggling against it, 
laughed again and again till the 
tears rolled over her cheeks. 

“ Lady Car! Lady Car! it is not 
for sorrow; it is the fun of it—the 
fun of it!” she cried. 

But Carry did not see the fun. She 
wanted to soothe the sorrow away. 

“ Dearest Nora, this sort of dis- 
appointment is only visionary,” she 
said. “It is your imagination that 
is concerned, not your heart. Oh, 
believe me, dear, you will laugh 
at it afterwards; you will think 
it nothing at all. How little he 
knows! i shall think less of his 
good sense, less of his discrimina- 
tion, than I was disposed to do. To 
think of a man so left to himself as 
to throw my Nora away !” 

“He has not thrown me away,” 
cried Nora, with a little pride; 
“because, thank heaven, he never 
knew that he had me in his power! 
But you must think more, not less, 
of his discrimination, Carry; for if 
he never had any eyes for me, it 
was for the excellent good reason 
that he had seen Edith before. So 
my pride is saved—quite saved,” 
the girl cried. 

“Edith!” Carry repeated after 
her. And then her voice rose al- 
most to a shriek—“ Edith! You 
cannot mean that?” 

“ But I do mean it. Oh, I know 
there will be a thousand difficulties. 
Lord Lindores will never consent: 
that is why they go and do it, I 
suppose. Because she was the last 

rson he ought to have fallen in 
ove with, as they say in the 
‘Critic ’——” 

“Edith!” repeated Carry again. 
Nora was half satisfied, half disap- 
pointed, to find that her own part of 
the story faded altogether from her 
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friend’s mind when this astonishing 
piece of intelligence came in. Then 
she whispered in an awe-stricken 
voice, “ Does my mother know ?” 

“Nobody knows—not even Ed- 
ith herself. I saw it because, you 
know And of course,” cried 
Nora, in delightful self-contradic- 
tion, “it does not matter at all 
when I meet him now; for he is 
not thinking of me any longer, but 
of her. Oh, he never did think of 
me, except to say to himself, ‘ There 
is that horrid girl again!’” 

This time Nora’s laugh passed 
without any notice from Carry, 
whose thoughts were absorbed in 
her sister’s concerns. ‘“ Was not I 
right,” she said, clasping her hands, 
“when I said I was frightened for 
John Erskine? 
mother to-day. What I was think- 
ing of was very different: that he 
might quarrel with Mr. Torrance— 
that harm might come in that way. 
But oh, this is worse, far worse! 
Edith! I thought she at least would 
be safe. How short-sighted we are 
even in our instincts! Oh, my little 
sister! What can I do, Nora, what 
can I do to save her?” 

Nora received this appeal with 
a countenance trembling between 
mirth and vexation. She did not 
think Edith at all to be pitied. If 
there was any victim—and the 
whole matter was so absurd that 
she felt it ought not to be looked at 
in so serious a light,—but if there 
was a victim, it was not Edith, but 
herself.. She could only reply to 
Carry’s anxiety with a renewed 
outbreak of not very comfortable 
laughter. “Save her! You for- 
get,” she said, with sudden gravity, 
“that Edith is not one to be saved 
unless she pleases. And if she 
should like Mr. Erskine——” 

“My father will kill her!” Lady 
Caroline cried. 





I said so to my 
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A HANSOM AMATEUR. 


A TALE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some people have a surprising 
talent for despising the ordinary 
amusements and occupations of 
life; and very fortunate creatures 
they are, for it is clear that more 
than their fair share of the amuse- 
ment lurking about in odd corners 
of this labyrinthine universe has 
been given them to cause this sa- 
tiety. Or perchance it may be truer 
to say that more amusement than 
they are able to assimilate has been 
offered to their mental palate. 

Mark Forrester was one of these 
fortunate unfortunates: he seemed 
to have found everything out, and 
detected the hollowness of all 
things. Though a younger son, he 
was born afflicted with a fortune 
a-year, and no compensating skele- 
ton in his closet; and, as he was 
neither a genius nor a scoundrel, 
he scarcely knew what to do with 
himself without the warm stimulus 
of necessary labour. He had not 
even the consolation of a hobby, 
nor the solace of being a fool. Of 
late he had taken to cab-driving, in 
which he found temporary refuge. 

He was no common Mark: he 
was an Honourable, and consequent- 
ly a noble Mark, and had made his 
mark till he became a Mark of ad- 
miration in the pursuits most es- 
teemed by the gilded youth of to- 
day. And he had even been marked 
with distinction in university lists. 
Naturally, he had received many 
marks of esteem from those mem- 
bers of the fair sex who no longer 
graced the arena of the ball-room on 
their own account, but on that of 
their young. He was the gilded 
mark at which the bold and wary 





hunter of the husband aimed with 
care. But he had as yet made no 
Mrs. Mark. Of all things, he hated 
conventionality, and he found the 
fair things of the drawing-room 
conventional to a fault. There 
were moments when, under the in- 
fluence of this hatred, he even 
thought of eschewing the modern 
use of the tub, and putting it to 
the more comprehensive purposes 
of the Grecian sage—he who appro- 
priated the sunshine. But in this 
the flesh—cradled, as it were, in 
cold water—was weak. Besides, he 
dreaded the ruler of the unsavage 
Englishman, the British policeman. 

At times he envied his brother, 
Lord Woodman, who, though little 
wealthier than himself, would on 
the demise of Lord Grandveneur, 
their father, become a legislator of 
his country, and a large landowner, 
which, as the Honourable Mark 
knew, not only is a position of toil 
and difficulty, but also perhaps in 
a few years may be one of personal 
danger and stern oppression; for 
the example of grinding the faces 
of landlords has been set with some 
success. 

It was near the hour when good 
old-fashioned ghosts used to break 
churchyard, and good old-fashioned 
fairies to begin their revels—the 
once witching but now too familiar 
hour of midnight—and Mr. Forrester 
had just left a theatre, where the 
after-piece had been a burlesque on 
something—perhaps on ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ He was always expecting 


some enterprising pulpiteer to run 
up a burlesque church, and start a 
From his ex- 


burlesque liturgy. 
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perience of the public taste, he 
thought that the thing would draw. 

Thus musing, he mounted the 
driving-seat of his private hansom. 
The groom was about to step inside, 
when a gesture from his master 
warned him to go home, and the 
hansom-driver started on his lonely 
and adventurous career. It is sup- 
posed that one of the sweet little 
cherabs who keep watch over the 
recklessness of English tars, school- 
boys, and street infants, is told off 
to protect hansom cabs in London. 
Accidents do sometimes occur for 
all the cherub’s care: these ought 
not to be called accidents but 
natural sequences, the safe journeys 
being the real accidents. 

This private vehicle behaved as 
miraculously as its public fellows. 
It darted like lightning round 
abrupt corners; it wound a swift 
and sinuous course through densely 
packed vehicles going in five differ- 
ent directions at once at fifty differ- 
ent rates of speed; and it charged 
itinerant vendors’ stalls and the 
forms of foot-passengers with the 
apparent purpose of cutting them 
in two, but relented in the very 
act, shaving these obstacles with 
the most delicate accuracy. The 
cabman, from his lofty elevation, 
surveyed such of mankind as were 
revealed by the artificial lights 
amid the natural, all - compassing 
darkness, with satisfaction: he was 
as happy as a Greek athlete, skil- 
fully guiding his chariot to the 
goal on the Olympic course, though 
neither parsley, beech, nor olive 
was to crown his happy brows. 
All along Piccadilly he flashed 
like a star, and then in the quiet 
by the Green Park one of those 
dramas which the streets so fre- 
quently offered him began to un- 
fold itself. A woman’s form, close- 
ly pursued by that of a man, fled 
swiftly over the pavement; and 
when the pursuer gained upon her, 


she uttered a panting cry. A 
policeman was apparently studying 
astronomy just within sight. 

On the impulse of the moment, 
the cab was driven to the kerb, and 
stopped close to the fugitive, who, 
as if the movement had been fore- 
seen and fore-ordered, at once 
jumped in and shut the doors, . 
with a panting but superfluous 
“Drive on!” and the Honourable 
cabby, keenly interested in his fare, 
and ignorant whether he were as- 
sisting in a tragedy or a comedy, 
flicked his high-bred steed, and 
plunged into the dark distance of 
night. “So swiftly,” he mused, 
“did the gloomy king of shades 
ravish his fresh bride from the 
flowery meads of Enna!” 

But as he was not prepared for 
the reception of a Persephone in 
the realms of which he was king, 
he presently drew up, and opening 
the trap-door, asked, “ Where to, 
mum ?” 

A very pale face, not particularly 
pretty, and still bearing the infantile 
sweetness of early youth, looked up. 
“Is he gone?” she cried,—“ quite 

one ?” 

“Half a mile behind, mum,” he 
replied, in a reassuring tone; and 
received an address which put his 
London topography to the test. 
However, after threading a tangled 
maze of streets for a quarter of an 
hour or so, he landed his charge at 
the gate of a small villa, which had 
been left behind by mistake in an 
ugly quiet street of great new dis- 
mal houses. 

“One moment, cabman, please,” 
said the young lady, springing 
lightly to the pavement; “I have 
no change.” And she ran in. 

One would imagine that such an 
opportunity for vanishing unques- 
tioned would have been gladly and 
promptly seized by an amateur 
cabman; but it was not so. Mr. 
Forrester had more than once be- 
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fore made himself useful to the 
British public in the capacity of 
cab-driver, and had frequently re- 
ceived a cabman’s due, — coins 
which, when duly cleansed and 
polished, he treasured fondly in an 
ebony cabinet as the only money 
he had ever earned — and how 
sweet such money is, they who have 
won it only know. His charges 
were regulated by the countenances 
of the fares rather than by the dis- 
tances traversed, and thus some 
were not charged at all. And one, 
a young lordling of his acquaint- 
ance, gloriously tipsy and apostro- 
phising a lamp-post in the fondest 
terms, he had conveyed the length 
of a street for the sum of five 
pounds,—coins which he had re- 
turned, with their history and a 
timely sarcasm, to the dismayed 
and contrite lad next morning. 

Not one lady returned to reward 
the gallant cabman, but three, and 
that after some moments’ delay. 
There was a lamp just over the 
gate of the little villa, and by its 
light he saw an elderly lady in a 
bonnet whom he at once recognised 
as Lady M‘Whymper, his fare, and 
a taller girl with a woollen shawl 
thrown round her head and shoul- 
ders. 

“Sixpence,” he replied, in an- 
swer to the latter’s question of how 
much. 

“ We don’t want to impose on 
you, cabman,” she said; “and how- 
ever short the distance, nobody 
charges so little.” 

“ Beg pardon, miss, I ain’t no- 
body,” returned the cabman, with 
more truth than she dreamed. 

“Very true,” she laughed, look- 
ing up in his face, which was a 
little above the lamplight, and 
muffled to the nose in a comforter 
assumed for the occasion. “ But 
you ought to have a double fare for 
your kindness to my sister. She 
is young and easily frightened, and 
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I am too much occupied to go about 
with her, as we are all working 
women. And I wanted to make 
an arrangement with you to take, 
her to her singing engagements 
twice a-week in future. But if you 
fleece yourself in this way, the thing 
will be impossible. However, as 
we are poor, and Maisie has hitherto 
walked home on that account, I 
thought that a permanent engage- 
ment might be contracted for; but 
nothing shall induce us to fleece 
honest men, even with their con- 
sent,” she added, putting three six- 
pences into his hand. 

The Honourable cabman was a 
little startled at being nailed, as it 
were, on the spot, in consequence of 
his chivalrous succour of a forlorn 
damsel. It was, however, a fine 
opening for him, since his mind ° 
had of late been seriously exercised 
with regard to the advisability of 
driving a stage-coach, an omnibus, 
or an engine. So he quickly caught 
at the offer; and Lady M‘Whymper, 
whom he knew as a canny Scots- 
woman and strict treasurer of pence, 
having suggested an outrageously 
small payment, he declared the sum 
to be a princely reward; and the 
bargain was struck, not without 
hesitation on the part of the tall 
girl, who thought the price too 
small, and who was yet evidently 
so poor that she could not afford 
more. “I can’t have Maisie ex- 
posed to such terrors,” she mused 
aloud; “and yet I don’t like to 
take advantage of this good cab- 
man.” 

The earnest consultation of the 
two young ladies on the subject 
moved him, for he had never yet 
realised the tragic importance of a 
few shillings to people of narrow 
means. Pounds and shillings were 
to him and his fellows as the com- 
mon rain and sunshine to ordinary 
humanity. His knowledge of the 


poor was theoretic and fragmentary, 
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by no means experimental, and he 
had yet to become acquainted with 
the vast border of decent and even 
cultured and refined poverty that 
separates wealth from squalid want. 
On starting with Lady M‘Whym- 
per he received a card from the 
taller sister with the name Olivia 
Winter, and the address Normandy 
Villa, Bromley Road, W., that he 
might not fail in his assignation on 
the following Tuesday, and drove 
off highly interested and deeply 
speculating upon the circumstances 
of his novel acquaintances, and con- 
cluding that Olivia was probably 
a needlewoman or former maid of 
Lady M‘Whymper’s, and _ that 
Maisie, his fare, was in training for 
the ballet or some supernumerar 
stage employment. With all that, 
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it was strange of Lady M‘Whymper 
to be there at that time of night. 

His fears that the old Scotch- 
woman would recognise him were 
groundless. Having calculated the 
exact fare, and given him a few 
ence under it on her arrival at her 
ighted house, with its opened door 
and advancing servants, she was in 
far too great a hurry to get the door 
closed between herself and the in- 
jured cabby to bestow a glance 
either on him or his smart cab. 

“Stebbing,” said Mr. Forrester, 
when his groom stepped up to take 
the reins from his hand, “ have the 
crest painted out of the cab to- 
morrow, and get me a set of plain 
single harness without any plating 
or ornament whatever.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 


CHAPTER II. 


When the appointed Tuesday 
came, Mr. Forrester, true to his 
word, drew up at the gate of Nor- 
mandy Villa five minutes before 
the trysted hour, carefully got up 
in the cabman mode as to his ex- 
treme outer man, while an abstrac- 
tion of the cabman husk would 
have revealed a gentleman in ordi- 
nary evening array. 

His punctuality was rewarded. 
In answer to the bell, which was 
08 by a passing arab, Olivia 

inter came to the gate in the 


lamplight, patted the horse’s neck 
with a slim white hand, on which 
Mr. Forrester detected the gleam of 


a diamond-ring. “I am so sorry, 
cabman,” she said, kindly; “my 
sister will not be ready for at least 
ten minutes, and you really are a 
little before your time. would 
ask you to come in, but of course 
ee cannot leave your beautiful 
orse. I never saw so fine a crea- 
ture between cab-shafts before, 
though I know that a good deal of 
blood is sometimes to be found in 


hansom cattle. What is his name? 
Bright? Then you are on our side 
in politics. We are extreme Radi- 
cals. And your name? I hate to 
call people by their offices, as if they 
were mere machines. I recognise 
a brother in every man I meet, 
and think of his humanity rather 
than his accidental relations with 
myself.” 

“ Mark Forrester, at your service, 
miss,” he replied, touching his hat, 
not quite at his ease under the 
steady, frank gaze of the eyes be- 
neath the woollen shawl. 

“Mark—a nice manly name. 
Are you married, Forster ?”’ 

“ Not exactly, miss.” 

“Not exactly? Trembling on 
the verge, Forster? I hope you 
will make a good choice. People 
don’t reflect sufficiently before 
marrying, particularly when cir- 
cumstances allow -them to marry 
young and without difficulty. Now 
acabman must find great comfort 
in a wife. But don’t be in a 
hurry, Forster,” she said, earn- 
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estly; “don’t give up your life 
for a bright eye and a pretty 
cheek. Make sure first that she is 
good.” 

Mr. Forrester smiled in his com- 
forter. He had frequently before 
been lectured upon his matrimonial 
duties and prospects, but never by 
a being so young, so bright-eyed, 
and so disinterested. He liked 
new experiences. 

“There’s a good deal in that, 
miss,” he replied, copying the in: 
tonation of the London million; 
“T’m blest if I don’t turn it over 
in my mind.” 

“Do, Forster. And if you can 
manage it, bring her to see me, and 
I'll find out what she is made of. 
Women know women. I daresay 


you think that she is not quite in 
my class; but we have given up 
class distinctions, my sisters and 1. 
We consider ourselves quite on an 
equality with you,” she added, with 


a smile full of innocent and un- 
conscious condescension. 

“Do you now, miss?” he re- 
turned, with evident surprise; 
“well, now, if that ain’t queer! 
Rum, I call it.” The idea of a 
working girl on the second floor 
of a little Cockney villa descending 
to social equality with an earl’s son 
tickled him. 

“Yes, I am plain Olivia Winter.” 

The cabman doubted it. ‘Such 
a voice and such eyes could not be- 
long to a plain woman, he was 
certain. However, he scarcely felt 
equal to expressing this opinion, 
and merely shook his head dissent- 
ingly in the darkness. 

“T care little for the conversa- 
tion of gentlemen. They speak to 
women as if they were highly 
developed pussy-cats. I prefer 
talking to men like yourself, honest 
fellows whose life is too serious to 
be fooled away in idle things.” 
He thought of his own aimless 
existence, and sighed. ‘“ What 
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do you think of this war? You 
see the papers, I suppose, and 
have a vote, of course? And 
only think, J have none. Isn’t it 
hard ?” 

“Things in general is rough 
upon women, miss. Howsomever, 
I shouldn’t wonder if they was to 
ee the woman suffrage through 

arlymint some of these days.” 

“ Do you really think so, Forster? 
I am so glad. This is my sister, 
Geraldine Winter,” she added, as a 
girl with a cup and saucer came 
tripping down to the gate,—“ Mark 
Forster, Gerry.” 

Mr. Forrester, by force of habit, 
lifted his hat in the usual way, to 
the great surprise of his friends. 

“T have brought you a cup of 
coffee, Forster,” said Miss Geral- 
dine, with a frank smile. 
is just coming. Would you pre- 
fer beer?” 

Maisie, otherwise Margaret, then 
appeared, and was driven to her 
destination, which proved to be 
some well-known public rooms in 
which a concert was being held, 
and where the cabman had the 
pleasure of hearing his fare, who 
figured in the programme under a 
professional name, sing very artis- 
tically in a trained chorus, and once 
in a brief solo. Having driven her 
back to Normandy Villa, and having 
been cordially thanked, duly paid, 
and wished a pleasant good-night, 
he finished the evening at a bril- 
liant ball, where the weariness of 
conventionality was specially borne 
in upon him, 

“Are you a Radical?” he asked 
casually of Miss Mabel Coinless, 
after a turn in a waltz, during 
which it struck him that the lady’s 
want of originality was surface- 
washed rather than ingrained. 

“You are making fun of me, 
Mr. Forrester. Are women ever 
anything ?” 

“T have recently had reason to 
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believe that they are human beings, 
Miss Coinless.” 

“Really. Well, it is something 
to be allowed even that — 
Mr. Forrester looked thoughtfully 
at the lady’s fan, which he held 
for some moments. She was one 
of ten daughters; and he knew, and 
she knew, and everybody knew, 
that the present object of her be- 
ing was to secure aman of equal 
social standing and superior wealth 
to herself as husband. Then he 
looked at Miss Coinless, who was 
pretty and charming after the con- 
ventional pattern he abhorred. 

“Are you perchance a woman’s 
rights’ woman ?” he asked. 

“ Am I devoid of common-sense ?” 
she replied, dropping the conven- 
tional mask, “ or are you?” 

“Such women are not devoid of 
common-sense,” he objected. 

“Did I say that they were? 
But to confess to such thoughts 
would be mere folly, particularly 
when on one’s promotion,” she 
added, with a bitter curl of the lip. 
“In the slave-market,” she said in 
her heart. 

“T doubt it. 
thin 

“For the free. Really, Mr. For- 
rester,” she added, once more assum- 
ing the smiling mask that the 
Spartan cruelty of society imposes 
upon women, “what nonsense we 
are talking! I promised merely to 
dance with you, not to say my 
catechism.” 

He took the hint and the lady, and 
whirled agreeably round in silence, 
musing upon the occult cause of the 
conventional mask that so vexed 
him. He made an advance that 
night in the knowledge of human 
nature. “The conventional wo- 
man,” he affirmed, “is a sham. 
She is a sham because she is not 
free.” Then he stood apart, and 
mused what figures Olivia, Geral- 
dine, and Maisie would make in 
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that gay scene! Happy girls! born 
to the noble independence of labour, 
and blissful exemption from con- 
ventional fetters! But what were 
they? He wondered how a cab- 
man might respectfully arrive at 
some knowledge upon that subject. 

In the meantime, life had ceased 
to be dull. The pleasant aroma of 
the cab-nights pervaded the rest 
of the week. His fare always 
chatted agreeably and frankly with 


chim, though with an unconscious 


condescension which tickled him 
immensely; and his curiosity was 
kept upon the stretch -by the fact 
that beyond knowing that the three 
were working women, he could not 
tell the occupation of the two elder 
sisters, each of whom appeared from 
time to time, bringing him tea or 
coffee, and bits of carrot or sugar 
for the horse, and talked pleasantly 
upon general subjects, particularly 
politics and literature, in which 
last he had much ado to keep ata 
proper level of ignorance. 

One night Olivia accompanied 
her sister to her destination. “I’m 
having a holiday, Forster,” she 
laughed, “and I have really earned 
it. Do you ever have a holiday ?” 

“ Well, miss,” he returned, with 
some embarrassment, “there’s a 
good deal of sameness in the cab- 
man’s life, to be sure.” 

“T do hope you have your Sun- 
days at least,” she said through 
the trap, which was frequently 
opened for conversational purposes, 
a proceeding that by no means di- 
minished street dangers. “I often 
think,” she added, blushing with 
eagerness on learning that his Sun- 
days were free, “ what an intelli- 
gent and well-informed man you 
are, and what a pity it is that your 
calling should prevent you from 
still further cultivating your mind. 
Now, Forster, as a friend, I should 
like to do what little I can for you; 
and if you. would like to have 
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jessons in French, Latin, Greek, or 
anything that I or my sisters 
know, we should be too happy to 
teach you of a Sunday evening—of 
course if you have no better engage- 
ment,” she put in, remembering the 
matrimonial bonds into which the 
cabman was probably drifting. 

The driver felt quite dizzy for a 
moment, and was thankful that he 
did not drop from his elevated 
perch. The idea of the girl know- 
ing Greek, he thought, and _pro- 
posing to teach him, of all men! 

“Lord, miss, to think of your 
knowing Greek, now! That took 
my breath away, that did. I should 
like to have a try at Greek. I’ve 
heard it’s the hardest of the lot, 
and one as you can’t turn into 
ready money; and thinks I to my- 
self, things that’ll fetch no money 
is worth the most.” 

“Quite so. Why, Forster, you 
area philosopher. You have chosen 
the Leaden Casket,” returned his 
fare, with rapture. 

“ Maisie,” she added, in a whis- 
per, “I quite love this cabman. I 
do hope he won’t marry that frivol- 
ous nurse-maid he is dreaming of.” 

Thus, before the cabman had had 
much opportunity for reflection, the 
eager Olivia had engaged him to 
come to Normandy Villa on the 
following Sunday evening for his 
first Greek lesson; and after this he 
felt that he could not disappoint 
the ardent girl, whatever his opinion 
of the expediency of the arrange- 
ment might be. 

On the following morning he 
appeared at the house of his 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. Alan 
Forrester, vicar of a large London 
parish, into which he threw all his 
youthful energies and large young 
heart. 

“Alan,” he said, entering the 
room in which his brother was 
snatching a hasty luncheon at a 
table piled with correspondence, re- 
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ports, and statistics, to which he 
et more attention than to the 

1 meal before him—*“I want 
to know all about your cabmen.” 

“My cabmen—honest fellows,” 
replied the Honourable and Rever- 
end young man, smiling, “would 
make a pretty stiff subject for a 
competitive examination. They 
can’t be crammed in a minute, 
Mark. Look here, dear old boy— 
we have a big tea on to-morrow 
night. Suppose you come and give 
them a bit of a jaw afterwards. 
No, you needn’t preach; your 
happy chaff will be just the thing 
for them. We have opened several 
new shelters, and are going to pro- 
pose a self-supporting coffee-tavern, 
in which they shall have shares. 
Woodman and I give £50 to start 
them.” 

“T won’t be outshone by Wood- 
man; write me down for £60, But 
what I want to know is something 
of the social and domestic life of 
the genus cabman. I’ve made the 
discovery, Alan, that women -and 
cabmen are human beings; and 
further, that while the universe 
contains human beings, it contains 
objects of interest.” 

“ Ah, dear old boy! ye would 
say so if you saw what I see daily. 
What will you have? Claret? 
Come round to the shelters with 
me this afternoon, and you shall see 
cabmen galore.” 

This Mr. Forrester did, picking 
up many choice flowers of speec 
on his way for future use; and he 
was touched to find the confidence 
reposed in his brother by these 
rough men, who all appeared to 
know him intimately, and a little 
crushed by a sense of his own 
superfluity. He also went to the 
tea, and studied the festive attire 
proper to cabmen. This he found 
to consist chiefly of a bath of 
pomatum for the hair, a good deal 
of necktie, and a large occasional 
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flower in the coat; and all these he 
himself assumed on the following 
Sunday. He made a very happy 
speech in the capacity of amateur 
cabman, magnified the difficulty 
and responsibility of the profession, 
alluded to the frequent newspaper 
reports of wife-beating, condemned 
the practice as unmanly as well as 
cruel, and declared that cabmen 
never appeared to answer such 
charges; upon which one or two 
looked out of the corner of their 
eyes in a sheepish way, not un- 
marked by their reverend friend. 

“ Alan,” he observed, when the 
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two were returning in the private 
hansom, “you are a Radical and a 
philanthropist, and a liberty and 
fraternity man, and everything you 
ought not to be, in short. hat 
should you say if a man in my 
position were to marry a clever, 
well-educated daughter of a—small 
tradesman ?” 

“T should say, Mark,” returned 
the Honourable and Reverend level- 
ler, quickly, “that you were an un- 
mitigated ass.” 

“And you would say right,” 
mused the other. For blood is 
thicker than water. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the evening dusk was 
gathering on the following Sunday, 
Mr. Forrester, arrayed from head to 
foot in such attire as he had ob- 
served upon the persons of younger 
cabmen, stood on the steps of Nor- 
mandy Villa and knocked three 
slow loud knocks on the door, feel- 
ing at the same time a succession 
of more aristocratic raps from with- 
in upon his own ribs. 

The door was opened by a ser- 
vant, who directed him to the 
second floor, upon the landing of 
which stood his hostess, all smiles 
to welcome him, though he observed 
that she did not offer her hand. 
He went through a good deal of 
puffing, and blowing, and scraping 
upon the mat in the narrow pas- 
sage, and then entered a pretty 
little room, plainly furnished, but 
abounding in photographs, prints, 
and other objects of art, and hav- 
ing some tastefully arranged fresh 
flowers here and there. An easel 
and a piano stood in different parts 
of the room; it was full of books, 
and tea was laid upon the table. 

It was the first time that he had 
seen the three sisters indoors and 
in a full light, and he was struck 


by their grace, and the easy manner 
in which they did the honours of 
their simple home. Neither of them 
was exactly pretty. Geraldine was 
a slim, graceful girl, with large clear 
eyes, a bright manner, and a ready 
turn of speech: she was dressed in 
the high-art style, and looked like 
a picture. Olivia was the tallest 
of the three: she had a certain 
commanding air that went well 
with her impetuous speech and 
noble stature; her eyes were bright, 
her face sparkled with intellect, 
and there was a singular charm 
in her manner which the cabman 
vas unable to resist. Maisie was 
smaller, younger, and less intellec- 
tual than her sisters, while in her 
lips the sweet voice common to all 
three became superlatively sweet. 
It would have been evident to a 
less acute perception than Mr. For- 
rester’s, that the three were ladies 
whose breeding was equal to any 
occasion. 

He sat on the extreme edge of a 
chair as near the door as possible, 
and deliberately got into difficulties 
with his hat in a sufficiently comic 
manner, which evoked no smile 
from the bright lips of the sisters, 
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although their eyes were not unex- 
pressive of mirth. Geraldine, how- 
ever, suggested a place of repose 
for the hat upon a chair: he felt 
that her manner in doing so would 
have put the clumsiest real cabman 
at his ease in a moment. 

“You will have some tea, won’t 
you, Forster?” Geraldine asked, 
pouring out the perfumed drink. 
“Greek is dreadfully dry to begin 
upon, whatever my sister may say, 
especially when one is grown up. 
Have you a father? And is he a 
cabman too? Perhaps he is old, 
and you support him, or help to 
do so ?” 

“We want to hear all about 
your people,” added Olivia, with 
her usual earnestness, “and then 
we will tell you all about our- 
selves.” 

Thus the cabman was led to con- 
fess a father, whose profession was 
that of gamekeeper, though he had 
now retired from active business 
and was fairly well off. On being 
pressed as to his present occupa- 
tion, he said that he kept pigs, and 
a cow or two on a bit of land of 
his own, all of which was literally 
true. 

“T wonder, Forster, that you 
didn’t follow your father’s calling, 
which is a very pleasant one,”’ said 
the innocent Olivia, with the ear- 
nestness which made him long to 
speak to her as one with equal pre- 
tensions to culture with herself 
might have done. 

“My eldest brother, he had the 
first chance, and took to the game- 
keeping,” he explained ; upon which 
Olivia made some reflections on 
the far-reaching injustice of primo- 
geniture, which thus poisoned the 
happiness even of young game- 
keepers, 

“Has he a sister, has he a 
brother ?” sang Maisie, softly, while 
Geraldine gave her a merry look, 
during the temporary submergence 
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of the cabman’s comely face in the 
saucer of tea, which he held in the 
style affected at his brother’s big 
tea, carefully drawing the back of 
his hand across his lips afterwards, 

“Yes, Miss Geraldine,” he said, 
“T’'ve got another brother. His 
name’s Alan. He’s a_ preacher. 
And a sister, name of Jane. No, 
she ain’t married. She lives ‘long 
with father and mother.” 

“ And milks the cows and helps 
feed the pigs?” asked Olivia. 

Mark nodded his head. He 
knew that Lady Jane had a pet 
dairy, and had once boasted to him 
of having mastered the art of mibk- 
ing, so that things were very pleas- 
ant with his conscience. 

“Do have some more cake. It 
does one good to see an honest 
working man eat,” said Olivia. 
“We are sorry not to be able to 
keep you in countenance; but you 
see our work is sedentary, and after 
all, we are only women.” 

The cabman shuddered; but he 
remembered the performances of 
his professional brethren at the tea, 
and manfully attacked a fourth huge 
slice of cake. 

“ How nice it must be for you 
to have this sweet country home 
to think of!” continued Olivia. 
“ And your brother, the preacher— 
I should like to hear him : such pea- 
sant preachers are truly apostolic, 
whatever you may say to the con- 
trary, Gerry dear. And George 
the gamekeeper, and Jane milking 
her cows. We shall soon know 
them all for friends. And now 
about ourselves,” 

“T am a painter,” said Geraldine ; 
“T make my living chiefly by de- 
signs. My sisters call me a design- 
ing woman. These cups and saucers 
aremy work. Maisie’s calling, you 
know.” 

“And I,” said Olivia, with the 
frank smile that was rapidly turning 
her guest’s head, “am as yet little 
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better than a drone. Iam studying 
for a London university degree, and 
bringing a little grist to the mill in 
the meantime by giving lessons aud 
writing.” 

“OQ Lord!” exclaimed the cab- 
man, “to think now of fine-bred 
ladies doing that! Excuse me, 
miss, but you wasn’t brought up to 
work. A cabman seesa good many 
ladies, and gets to know the real 
grit.” 

The sisters looked at each other, 
and burst into a merry laugh. 

“ Don’t betray us, Forster,” cried 
Olivia ; “ I knew you would find us 
out. But will you promise on your 
honour as a—a true man—to keep 
our secret? Well, then, the fun of 
it is, that we need not earn our 
living at all. We each have a tiny 
fortune of our own, though far too 
small for the station in which we 
were born. We have run away 
from our friends in order to lead a 
rational life.” 

“ We hated idleness,” said Maisie. 

“ We hated conventionality,” add- 
ed Geraldine. 

“And we hated shams,” continued 
Olivia, witha flushing cheek. “Our 
parents are dead, Forster, and we 
ran away from our brother and the 
trustees of our property, who wished 
to dictate our way of life to us. So 
we just wrote a note saying that we 
were off to Berlin under assumed 
names to teach English, and that 
they need trouble themselves no 
more about us. We did go to 
Berlin, but soon came back, con- 
vinced that London is the only 
= big enough to hide in—and 

ere we are. Our name is De 


Wynter, spelt with a y, and our 
brother is Lord Northwynd. Our 
father was a baron, so we put Hon- 
ourable before our names. North- 
wynd tried to force Geraldine into 
a marriage, and he entered into 
negotiations with a certain Lord 


Grandveneur—a much greater lord 
than my brother, Forster—to marry 
me—me, indeed !—to a son of his, 
the Hon. — what was his name, 
Gerry !—something Forrester. That 
is our story, Forster.” 

“Thank ’ee, miss. I won’t let 
it out. I’m game. I suppose this 
here Forrester wasn’t much in the 
way of a husband ?” 

“He was not, Forster. But that 
was not the point. It was the in- 
dignity of being offered to him, and 
the deeper indignity of being told 
to accept his advances. He was 
coming to stay at Northcourt when 
we fled. He would have trotted 
me out, Forster, and looked at my 
points and my paces; and then, per- 
haps, he would have trotted me 
back again. I! who never mean 
to marry at all—who will subject 
myself to no man’s tutelage!” 

“Seems to me it was rough on 
this here lord’s son,” observed Mark, 
who now distinctly recalled the in- 
vitation to Northcourt, and Lord 
Grandveneur’s mystic discourse up- 
on the duties of matrimony and the 
charms of Olivia De Wynter. 

“Not in the least. He was bet- 
ter without a wife. A poor crea- 
ture, Forster, with no profession, 
no duties, ever so much money, and 
devoted solely to his own amuse- 
ment. A wife, forsooth, was to 
steady him and keep him out of 
mischief, his father and Northwynd 
thought.” Here Mark Forrester, 
little as he was given to admire his 
own moral rectitude, could not help 
thinking that the idea of Lord 
Northwynd seeking to keep him 
out of mischief was rather good. 
“When a man needsa wife to keep 
him steady, he is good for nothing.” 

“What could the poor chap have 
done, miss? I often pity them 
rich lords’ sons, brought up with 
nothing to do, and their victuals 
found.” 
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“ Nothing to do! Why, Forster, 
half the best work in England is 
done by rich men for nothing. But 
we have chatted too long. Now 
for Greek. Geraldine is going to 
Evensong, and Maisie has her book. 
I hope you won’t be discouraged by 
the queer forms of Greek letters. 
One soon gets used to them.” 

Of all tongues Mark Forrester 
loved Greek, and of all tongues he 
knew it best. Like De Quincey, he 
could have harangued an Athenian 
mob better than. many men can 
speak to an English one. Thus, 
with a little care, he was able to 
conceal his perfect knowledge, and 
yet to shine as a pupil. He had 
fallen in love with Olivia during 
the first cup of tea, and quite irre- 
trievably, as he acknowledged with 
sorrow, before the revelation of her 
parentage. But everybody who 
has experienced a precipitation into 
this sort of madness, well knows 
that it has no bottom; so that the 
victim, once plumped into it, may 
go on falling for ever and ever, un- 
less drawn back or suspended by 
some opposing force. Every time 
Mr. Forrester looked at his teacher’s 
earnest sparkling eyes, or met her 
sweet patient smile, he received 
a fresh downward impulse which 
lowered him at least a fathom, so 
that by the time the lesson was 
ended, he was in very deep indeed ; 
and what with this affliction, and 
the amount of sweet solid cake he 
had consumed, he was strung to a 
high pitch of misery. 

Olivia heaved a deep sigh of 
weariness as she shut the book. 
“T never had such a pupil before,” 
she said, smiling him a couple of 
fathoms deeper down. “How I 
long to introduce you to Homer and 
4¥schylus! You may perhaps have 
heard of Helen and Troy, and the 
wanderings of Ulysses ?” 

“T’ve been taking the liberty of 
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thinking about that there brother 
of yours, miss,” replied Mark, evad- 
ing this question as dangerous. 
“ Now if I had the charge of three 
young women under age, and they 
sloped, I should be in Queer Street, 
sisters or not.” 

“My dear Forster, we are all 
over age,” laughed Olivia; “and 
why should we be in anybody’s 
charge? We are free women, the 
citizens of a free country, and our 
English blood boils at the thought 
of restraint. Besides,” she added, 
with a bitterness that recalled cer- 
tain episodes in Northwynd’s career 
to her listener, “ we have no vices 
to’ repress—we neither drink, bet, 
nor spend what we don’t possess,” 

Mark smiled to himself. He was 
acquainted with Lord Northwynd, 
and had a shrewd suspicion that 
such failings in himself would 
appear to the young nobleman as 
virtues in comparison with his 
sisters’ heinous wickedness in hay- 
ing a cabman to tea with them. 
No one knew better than he that 
men may commit every iniquity © 
short of invading each other’s purses, 
and be blameless, while women may 
not infract the most arbitrary con- 
vention without ruin. 

“Livy and I are twins,” said 
Geraldine, who had now come in 
from service. “We are twenty- 
four. Maisie is twenty-two. Don’t 
you think we are old enough to 
refuse to marry unless we please, 
and to decline to countenance any 
husband-hunting on our account ?” 

Here the chivalrous cabman ven- 
tured to observe, with some diffi- 
dence, that he should have thought 
the ladies would have been called 
upon to enact the part of ardently 
chased prey rather than of hunters. 

“Ah, Forster, how little you 
know of the miseries of the upper 
classes! In your fortunate circles 
a man looks to a wife as to a prize. 
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But these men of rank and fortune 
walk into a crowded drawing-room 
like sultans, and know that they 
can pick where they like. How- 
ever, we have renounced class dis- 
tinctions now, and are going to do 
our best to bring the mouldering 
old social fabric crashing to the 

ound.” , 

“Lord! what a dust it will 
make, Miss Geraldine!” observed 
the cabman, tranquilly. 

When he was gone, Olivia threw 
her arms round Geraldine’s neck 
and kissed her. “Only think!” 
she exclaimed, with rapture, “we 
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have a real live cabman, a mere son 
of the people, for our friend.” 

“Tt’s delicious,” added Maisie, 
“and so comfortable. We can be 
as friendly as ever we like, because 
no one could possibly fall in love 
with a cabman.” 

“And the cabman?” asked Ger- 
aldine, with a pensive air. 

“Oh, my dear!” laughed the 
Radical and socialist Olivia, with 
a look that betrayed all the blue 
blood of all the proud De Wynters, 
“he would never dare aspire to- 
that height. Besides, we have the 


advantage of not being pretty.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The amateur cabman_ rushed 
home, tore off his disguise, and 
puffed fiercely at a cigar to assist 
his meditations. The only solace 
for such a misfortune as falling in 
love is a similar mischance to the 
cause of such dolour. The ques- 
tion now arose how to entangle 
poor Olivia in the meshes of such a 
bewilderment. He thought of Miss 
Hardcastle, and decided that a neat 
waiting-maid is a far more fascin- 
ating object than a Sunday cabman 
disguised in pomatum and false 
English, He remembered Zeus— 
the various disguises in which he 
had won the hearts of feminine 
‘mortals; but he doubted if even 
Zeus, in the guise of a cabman, 
would have made much impression 
upon the delicate female fancy. As 
for carrying ona regular siege in 
his proper person to Miss Olivia, 
that was quite out of the question 
after her expressed opinion upon 
his character. Besides, he had 
learnt a good deal more than the 
Greek alphabet that evening: to 
see himself in other people’s eyes 
(a thing that rarely ministers to 
vanity); to understand something 


of the position of women from their- 
own point of view; and finally, to. 
arrive at some solution of the dark 
mystery of husband-hunting, that 
last degradation of civilised hu- 
manity. How he envied Olivia her 
decided convictions! What would 
he give to share them! He would 
then no longer be a drone. Olivia. 
in his position! What a world 
of good or of mischief she would 
do! 

He had some thoughts of taking 
Lady Jane into his confidence; but 
unfortunately, Lady Jane, though 
one of the sweetest of human be- 
ings, had never yet thought for 
herself, and was governed by 
maxims and prejudices the most. 
antiquated. She would certainly 
condemn the rebellious De Wyn- 
ters. Meanwhile the cab-driving 
and Greek lessons went merrily on, 
and Mr. Forrester loved Sunday as. 
dearly as the hero of “ Sally in our 
Alley.” Like most persons afflicted 
with love, his principal solace was. 
to aggravate his malady, and he 
took a melancholy satisfaction in 
feeling much worse every Sunday.. 
But every affliction has its consola- 
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tion; and however deeply one ma 
be in love, it is a comfort to think 
that it can only be with one person 
at a time: thus the blow having 
once descended, there is nothing 
more to fear. He was able, there- 
fore, to study human nature, as 
revealed in Geraldine and Maisie, 
without dreading any pernicious 
consequences. He even consoled 
himself for the sublime misery of 
which Olivia was the innocent 
cause, by the opinion of the great 
Goethe, that to be in love with 
a woman is the only successful 
way of studying female character ; 
though Goethe’s affliction was al- 
ways temporary, and though he 
usually contrived that that of the 
woman should be permanent, thus 
securing himself noble opportani- 
ties for human vivisection. 

Now Lady M‘Whymper was a dis- 
tant kinswoman of Mr. Forrester’s, 
and she frequently reproached him 
for visiting her so rarely, and had 
given him a general invitation to 
dine with her on any night. She 
was an eccentric old woman, and 
had, as he knew, rebellious notions 
upon the subjection of her sex; and 
he sometimes reproached himself 
for caring so little for one who 
thought in some degree with his 
Olivia. Therefore one day he sent 
a note to say that he would dine 
with her, if quite convenient, and 
requested her to telegraph to his 
club in case his presence should 
be superfluous. Having been out 
shopping all day, Lady M‘Whym- 
per did not receive the missive till 
late in the afternoon, when it was 
too late to write; and nothing short 
of life-and-death urgency, or the 
prospect of losing large moneys, 
would have induced her to commit 
the extravagance of a telegram. 
She therefore ordered an extra 
cover to be laid, and shrugging her 
shoulders at the thought of her 
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previously invited guest’s objection 
to meet people, made herself happy 
in an arm-chair, and awaited the 
arrival of her visitors. 

The late Sir Dugald had been a 
firm upholder of marital authority, 
as well as a strict Calvinist; and 
though his lady had been twenty 
years a widow, she still sometimes 
shudderingly recalled the terrible 
joy with which she had seen Sir 
Dugald’s eyes close and her own 
chains snap. Nevertheless she had 
been good to him in his life, and 
mourned him with pity after death. 
In her the De Wynters had con- 
fided, and to her alone was their 
incognito known; and further, as 
fate would have it, Olivia had 
promised to dine with her on this 
very evening, and arrived, all-un- 
suspecting, five minutes before the 
appointed hour. 

“And now, dear cousin,” said 
Olivia, with her little imperial air, 
as she sank upon an ottoman by 
the old lady’s side, “I must tell 
you all about our cabman. He is 
the most charming creature in the 
world, intelligent, but with a mind 
which is yet virgin soil; and I am 
teaching him Oh dear !” 

Lady M‘Whymper had listened 
but indifferently —her thoughts 
being preoccupied with the hope 
that any accident short of a broken 
limb might keep her other relative 
from his engagement—when the 
dreadful sound of a carriage sto 
ping at the door, followed by the 
yet more dreadful announcement 
of Mr. Forrester, reduced her to a 
state of temporary idiocy, in which 
she did not observe the horror and 
amazement of her guests, and in 
which she sought some comfort in 
the reflection that she had saved 
the telegram money. In her con- 
fusion the miserable old woman 
introduced Olivia by her proper 
name. “ But surely, Livy, you 
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remember Mark Forrester?” she 
added, by. way of making things 
pleasanter. “You must have met 
at Northcourt. Or was it Lord 
Woodman? Northwynd and he 
were at Oxford together.” 

Olivia stood at her full height, 
looking like a princess in her black 
velvet, diamonds, and rich old lace; 
her nostrils quivered, and there was 
a dangerous flash in her eye. Hav- 
ing first levelled a direct, steady, 
and indignant glance of three 
seconds’ duration at the unfor- 
tunate Mark, she made him a 
ceremonious salutation, and then 
turned and walked up to a table, 
where she began examining some 
prints. The whole thing seemed 
to flash through her mind at once, 
—her cousin’s treachery, the plot 
concocted between Northwynd and 
Forrester, carried on for weeks, and 
now brought to a crisis in the 
house of the traitress. Though it 
was at least five seconds before she 
recognised her pet cabman—with 
his clumsy gestures, bad English, 
and pomatumed hair plastered 
down over his forehead—in the 
gentleman before her, severely spot- 
less and neat, with sable coat and 
snowy shirt, with short, crisp, 
waved hair innocent of grease, and 
nicely pointed moustache, with 
feet in slim shining boots, so dif- 
ferent from the clumsy high-lows 
in which he was wont to stump 
heavily up the stairs at Normandy 
Villa; but the eyes, the square 
brow, and, above all, the voice, 
in spite of the different tone and 
accent, were unmistakable. 

The hostess attributed these 
tokens of indignation on Olivia’s 
part to her anger at meeting a 
guest, but Mark’s apparent dismay 
she was quite unable to account 
for. Macbeth’s discomfiture at the 
sight of Banquo’s ghost in his own 
chair was nothing to this. The 
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only parallel Mark could think of 
was the tender anguish of Tancred 
when Clorinda’s helmet fell off, and 
he found himself in mortal combat 
with the lady of his affections. 

The dinner was not a success. 
Dinners of three seldom are; par- 
ticularly when one of the three 
assumes the office of a refrigerator, 
and makes the ice-pail a super- 
fluity. Poor Lady M‘Whymper, 
in her efforts to conciliate Olivia 
and put the young people on a 
pleasant footing, only made things 
worse. All her little artifices for 
drawing them into conversation 
merely served to confirm Olivia in 
her impression that the whole thing 
was a conspiracy, in which her 
hostess was arch-plotter, for effect- 
ing matrimony between herself and 
the unworthy Forrester, whose 
pleading glances and pathetic hu- 
mility were yet further evidence of 
the crime. 

When the dreary festivity came 
to an end, and the unfortunate 
Mark found himself alone with 
his reflections, Olivia, after some 
minutes’ indignant silence, charged 
her hostess with her treachery, to 
the amazement of the innocent old 
lady, who was completely bewil- 

“dered by her young friend’s refer- 
ences to cabmen with matrimonial 
designs, and who stoutly main- 
tained that she had quite forgotten 
the proposed alliance with Mark 
Forrester. They were still playing 
wildly at cross-purposes, though 
Olivia had satisfied herself that 
Lady M‘Whymper was not guilty 
of complicity with her kinsman’s 
designs, when Mark, instead of 
seizing, as his hostess devoutly 
hoped he would, this opportunity 
for evanishing, reappeared in the 
drawing-room. 

It was an unlucky moment; for 
Olivia’s indignation was then at its 
hottest, and she was seeking some 
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object upon which to pour out 
the vials of her wrath. “Cousin,” 
she exclaimed, with a wave of her 
hand in the culprit’s direction, 
“beware of that man! He is a 
falsehood! He isa cabman! 
creeps into people’s houses on false 
retences! He gets people to teach 
him Greek. Does he look as if 
he needed to learn Greek? His 
father is a retired gamekeeper, and 
keeps a few pigs and. poultry on. a 
little bit of land of his own. His 
brother George is a gamekeeper. 
His brother Alan is a Methodist 
preacher. His sister Jane milks 
the cows. Does he look like a 
milkmaid’s brother and a retired 
gamekeeper’s son? Does he look 
as if he earned his living by cab- 
driving? Oh, he is a consummate 
actor! You should see him drink- 
ing tea out of a saucer, and hear 
him talking bad English! Beware 
of him, for there is no knowing 
what disguise he may assume 
next !” 
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So saying, the indignant Olivia 
vanished through the doorway, 
which she had been gradually ap- 
proaching during this speech, and, 
before her dismayed auditors could 
recover from the first shock of this 
denunciation, had caused a cab to 
be called, and had driven home to 
fall into Geraldine’s arms, burst 
into tears, and exclaim, “ Oh, Geral- 
dine, we are undone! Tricked, de- 
ceived, and mocked by that miser- 
able cabman, who is one of North- 
wynd’s own tools!” 

“By George!” exclaimed For- 
rester, after interchanging glances 
of mutual stupefaction with his 
hostess for some moments. 

“ And pray, Mark, what is the 
meaning of all this?” she ex- 
claimed, severely. 

“Tt means that I’m in as lively 
a scrape as a man need wish for,” 
he returned, with a melancholy air, 
as he proceeded to unbosom him- 
self of the cab adventure, and all 
that it had led to. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tt was all Maisie’s fault!” 
cried Olivia, during the adjourned 
discussion upon the faithless cab- 


driver. “Stupid little thing, to 
lose her wits and run away from 
a clumsy insolent man like that !” 

“Oh, Livy, 1 can’t help my 
fears! my heart beats so when 
men are rude in the streets, espe- 
cially at night !” 

“Little coward! Why didn’t 
you call a policeman? Miserable 
pretence of awoman! You had 
better go back to Northwynd and 
get married if you want a pro- 
tector. Pray, what would you do 
if you were a maid-servant, with 
no knightly blood in your veins, 
with none of the courage which 
springs from fifty generations of 


good feeling, with no sense of 
noblesse oblige, with no education, 
ne high thoughts of woman’s des- 
tiny, and nothing to lift you above 
the natural terrors of crushed woman- 
hood? When will you be a woman, 
and not a baby, that you must go 
about in the leading-strings of a 
deceitful cabman ?” 

“ Come, moderate your transports, 
Livy,” cried Geraldine, “ on re- 
member that Maisie has neither our 
stamina nor our inches. Let us have 
no more of the cabman, for pity’s 
sake. Unless you like to make a 
ballad on the false fellow, and wind 
up the whole thing with a good 
laugh.” 

“He was not your cabman,” 
sighed Olivia, with unintentional 
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pathos: and while she was yet 
8 aking, the hour being about two 

o'clock in the afternoon, the leisure 
moment after the mid-day meal en- 
joyed by the three sisters, there 
came a man’s springing step upon 
the stairs, followed by a knock at 
the parlour-door, and the entrance 
of the object of all Olivia’s anger. 
The indignant flashes of six bright 
eyes, and the chill stoniness of three 
once gracious and friendly faces, 
formed a by no means encouraging 
reception. 

“ And pray, sir,” demanded Olivia, 
after a freezing bow, and without 
inviting her visitor to be seated, 
“to what are we indebted for the 
unexpected honour of this visit? 
We are not by way of receiving 
gentlemen at our rooms.” 

“T came,” he replied, displaying 
a graceful skill in the manipula- 
tion of his hat, which contrasted 
strongly with his performances on 
the occasion of his first visit, “to 
offer my best apologies.” 

“Which are certainly needed,” 
said Geraldine, severely. 

“On the contrary,” said Olivia, 
“conduct so abominable is beyond 
apology.” 

“My conduct is not so abomin- 
able as you imagine, dear ladies,” he 
replied, with gentle pathos. Then 
he related the incidents that had led 
to his assumption of the disguise. 

“And so you had no intention 
of marrying my sister after all?” 
asked Geraldine, with a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“ None whatever.” 

“Oh!” faltered Olivia, with an 
obvious absence of the satisfaction 
that she ought to have felt under 
the circumstances. 

“You should not have conceal- 
ed your true name,” Maisie said. 
“Pray, why did you accept m 
sister's offer of learning Greek? It 
looks dark, Mr. Forrester.” 
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“Pardon me. I gave my name 
as Mark Forrester; was it my part 
to correct ladies who chose to pro- 
nounce me Forster? I accepted 
the Greek offer with a view to en- 
riching my experience of character, 
and before I had seen Miss De 
Wynter in a full light, or was ac- 
quainted with her name.” 

“This casuistry is pitiful,” cried 
Olivia. “You have not acted the 
part of a gentleman.” 

“Quite so: I did the part of 
cabman ‘instead. You cannot say 
that it was an unhandsome part.” 

Geraldine here burst out laugh- 
ing, and vowed that the réle was 
perfect. “ We accept your apology. 
she added, “and we confide the 
secret of our hidden life to your 
honour, and request that you will 
molest us no further.” 

“ Also that you will cease to rob 
honest cabmen of their bread,” ful- 
minated Olivia, suddenly turning 
upon him. 

“Kindly do me the favour of 
accepting the bread,” he returned, 
laying a bracelet of silver coins, 
elegantly strung upon interlacing 
silver chains, before the sisters, who 
recognised the exact number of 
coins given to him in requital of his 
services. ‘Of course I shall. re- 
spect your incognito,” he added; 
“but surely this dismissal is rather 
hard. As a cabman, I have been 
so kindly welcomed in_ these 
rooms.” 

“The case is now altered. You 
are an earl’s son,” said Olivia, with 
severe reproach. 

“T can’t help being an earl’s son,” 
he replied, with a melancholy air. 
“T didn’t choose that state of life. 
I would rather have been Prince of 
Wales. His is the only rank save 
one in which a man can neither act, 
think, nor speak as he likes, and in 
which one really earns his cham- 
pagne and Havannas. His is the 
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only station in which it is a credit 
to be jolly.” 

“No one supposes you to be 
guilty of your own birth, Mr. For- 
rester,’ continued Olivia, with un- 
abated majesty; “but I think you 
might see that it places a bar to 
your admission here. There are 
certain conventions with regard to 
the association of ladies and gentle- 
men . 

“Exactly. But Olivia Wynter 
told me that she despised conven- 
tionality, as I do. And I might 
perhaps hint that it is not usual 
for unmarried ladies to have young 
cabmen to tea with them.” 

“Really, Mr. Forrester,” inter- 
rupted Geraldine, with heat—for 
she felt that this was ungrateful as 
coming from the favoured cabman 
himself—*“ it must be evident to 
the densest intelligence that a cab- 
man is in a class so far beneath us 
as to be in quite a different cate- 
gory.” 

“Quite so. But then, Miss Wyn- 
ter has renounced class distinctions. 
She recognises a brother in every 
man she meets, and thinks of his 
humanity rather than his accidents. 
Is it possible, Miss Wynter, that 
your sympathies have only a down- 
ward direction, and that the unfor- 
tunate minority known as the upper 
classes has no claim upon your 
kindness? What a deal of misap- 
plied charity there is in this world, 
to be sure!” 


“And misapplied talent,” added 


Geraldine. ‘“ What a pity you are 
not a barrister, Mr. Forrester! Your 
clients might commit the cruellest 
murders with a quiet mind!” 

At this moment another step was 
heard upon the stairs, and was suc- 
ceeded by a gentle knock at the 
parlour-door, which Maisie opened, 
disclosing the form of a young 
lady with a sweet smile and in an 
elegant costume, and who appear- 
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ed to be a stranger to the three 
sisters. 

‘What! Mark here?’ she ex- 
claimed upon seeing him; and 
jumping rashly to conclusions, she 
took it for granted that her bro- 
ther’s intended proposals were al- 
ready accepted. “And you don’t 
recognise me, Miss De Wynter? 
Don’t you remember my Christmas 
at Northcourt? and the fun we 
had? and Mark kissing little Livy 
under the mistletoe? To think that 
he should fall in love with her 
in the disguise of a cabman after 
all. Dear old Lady M‘Whymper 
told me all about it this morning, 
and I[ thought I might venture to 
call.” 

“My sister, Lady Jane Forres- 
ter,” said Mr. Forrester, introduc- 
ing her. 

“What! the milkmaid?” cried 
Geraldine, laughing. 

“Yes; Jane the milkmaid,” re- 
plied the guest, sinking into the 
lounging-chair that was offered her. 
“Oh, it was quite true. I do milk 
the cows sometimes, and make the 
butter. Mark never fibs. Dear 
Miss De Wynter, I appreciate your 
life, and quite believe in women’s 
disabilities, though I never admit 
it to men, for fear of being thought 
bold and unfeminine. But I do 
hope that you will marry Mark— 
the poor fellow is so dreadfully in 
love.” 

“Tt happened during the first 
cup of tea,” he explained, looking 
hard at the ceiling, as if taking that 
mute object to witness. 

“The order of things was appa- 
rently reversed,” commented Ger- 
aldine; “the tea stirred the spoon, 
instead of the spoon stirring the 
tea.” 

Olivia rebuked her sister’s levity 
with a look of considerable majesty, 
and then turned a withering glance 
upon the suitor, whose natural 
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misery was tempered by a sense of 
humour. “This is quite new to us,” 
she observed; ‘and pray, which 
of us does Mr, Forrester intend to 
honour with his hand ?” 

“ Her who showed him the great- 
est kindness,” he replied, promptly. 
“ Dearest Miss Olivia,” he added, 
“my sister has precipitated things. 
I should never have ventured to 
= the decisive question so quickly. 

ut it is my firm intention to leave 
no stone unturned until I have per- 
suaded you to marry me. In fact,” 
he added, “I will marry you.” 

Olivia laughed a defiant little 
laugh, and motioned to the auda- 
cious suitor, who had approached 
very near to her, while Lady Jane 
and the other two had withdrawn 
under pretence of examining a pic- 
ture on the easel, to keep his dis- 
tance. “And do you think,” she 
asked, “that I would marry a mere 
man ?” 

“Well,” he replied, thoughtfully, 
“you could scarcely marry a woman, 
could you?” 

Olivia bit her lip, perhaps to 
conceal a smile, and looked out of 
the window in the narrow recess of 
which they were standing, while 
the group devoted to the fine arts 
were in the other. “ Marriage,” 
she said, “does not enter into our 
scheme of life. It was partly to 
avoid it that we hid ourselves from 
the world. I have already told you 
of my views and aims in life, and 
you must see that they are quite 
incompatible with marriage. How 
could I renounce my freedom? I 
will never have a master.” 

“T am your slave.” 

“T require a slave as little as I 
do a master. Besides, your tastes 
and habits are quite different from 
mine. I have told you how I hate 
the frivolous social life of a woman 
in our class. _I could never amuse 
the leisure of an idje man.” 
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“Our tastes may not be so dif- 
ferent as you imagine, and habits 
may be reformed. Dearest Olivia, 
believe me it was because you 
are so different from conventional 
women that I first loved you. It 
was then that life began for the 
first time to be a reality to me. I, 
too, am sick of frivolity and selfish 
amusement, and wish to be some- 
thing more than a mere drone. 
Won’t you help me in this? It 
was something better than Greek 
that I came to learn on those 
sweet, quiet Sunday evenings. 
Don’t leave your task incomplete, 
Dearest Olivia,” he added, with 
earnestness, “I love you so tre- 
mendously !”” 

Olivia had several times changed 
colour during this speech, which, 
from obvious reasons, was spoken 
in low tones and very close to the 
listener’s ear. “ Pray say no more,” 
she cried, with the expression of a 
thing brought to bay; “it cannot 
be. The lines of our lives are cast.” 

But Mr. Forrester, who was firmly 
convinced that the way to win a 
woman is to make resolute love to 
her, said a great deal more, and 
brought tears to his listener’s eyes. 
All this time the other three, mak- 
ing more noise than is exactly ex- 
pected from ladies—in fact, as 
the landlady’s daughter commented 
from her post of observation at the 
key-hole, going on regular ram- 
pagious—discussed things in gen- 
eral, and finally performed a duet, 
the voice parts by Maisie and 
Lady Jane, and the accompani- 
ment by Geraldine. What with 
the music, the grave discussion 
in the window, and a slight com- 
motion outside the parlour-door, 
caused by the rapid flight of the 
observer of society from the key- 
hole, the almost simultaneous ar- 
rival of Lady M‘Whymper was 
unheard. 
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“Weel!” said this good lady, 
entering all smiles and benevo- 
lence, “and how does the little 
comedy end ?” ; 

“ Very lamely,” replied the lover, 
“since, as Biron said on a similar 
occasion, ‘Jack hath not Jill.’” 

“And is Love’s labour quite 
lost?’ asked Geraldine, in a melan- 
choly tone. ‘“ Was all that solid 
cake eaten and Queen’s English 
mangled for nothing ?”’ 

“Shall I be a milkmaid, a game- 
keeper’s daughter, and a cabman’s 
sister for nothing?” continued Lady 
Jane. 

“ And shall I renounce mee aver- 
sion to marriage, and play the 
matchmaker for nothing?” added 
Lady M‘Whymper. “I’m _ glad, 


Mark, that ye bear it like a fee- 
Josopher.” 

“ Don’t imagine, Lady M‘Whym- 
per, that I mean to give up,” re- 


turned the philosopher stoutly; “I 
mean to marry her if shé can be 
married.” Then it was explained 
that Mr. Forrester had received 
permission to improve his acquain- 
tance with the three sisters, on 
condition that he made no further 
allusion to marriage until Olivia 
had taken her degree, and that 
at the same time he tried to 
make himself useful to society 
in some way or other. In the 
meantime, the De Wynters’ incog- 
nito was to be strictly guarded, 
and the ex-cabman was only to 
be admitted to the celestial par- 
lour under the charge of a proper 
chaperon. 

“It is a peety that ye couldn’t 
. have made things straighter,” ob- 
served Lady M‘Whymper, who, 
much as she disliked marriage in 
the abstract, was too much of a wo- 
man not to be disappointed at miss- 
ing one in the concrete. “Come, 
lassies, give us a cupof tea. Leddy 
Jean, poor bit bairn, is just fam- 
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ished, for she ate no lunch for ex- 
citement. I’m thinking she would 
like some of the good solid cake 
that lay sae heavy on Mark’s con- 
science,” 

Tea was therefore brewed, and 
the cabman’s own special cake 
appeared, to the joy of Lady Jane, 
who maintained that a cabman’s 
appetite was nothing to a milk- 
maid’s. 

“T can scarcely forgive Mr. For- 
rester for telling us that his father 
was a gamekeeper, and devoted in 
his old age to cows and pigs,” 
Maisie said, in the course of a 
general conversation of a revolu- 
tionary character. 

“Tf a man who preserves the 
game of half two counties is not a 
gamekeeper, I don’t know who is,” 
he returned. “You are forgetting 
your Carlyle, Miss Maisie. It is 
also true that my father now leaves 
his game to Woodman, and Jane 
will tell you that the affairs of 
Europe are nothing to him in com- 
parison with the good management 
of his pig-sties and the breed of his 
shorthorns.” 

“ And the brother-preacher—the 
Radical, socialist, and Methodist ?”’ 
continued Olivia. 

“TI deny the Methodist. The 
rest are visible any day to the eye 
of flesh in the vicar of St. Rade- 

nda’s.” 

“Ye suld hear the lad preach !” 
added Lady M‘Whymper, with en- 
thusiasm. And they did so on the 
following Sunday. 

When Lady M‘Whymper’s sixth 
cup of tea had vanished, the ex- 
cabman regretfully rose with the 
lady guests to take his leave. 
“What a blank next Sunday will 
be!” he whispered to Olivia on 
saying good-bye. “How I shall 
miss the Greek lesson !” 

“ And I too,” replied Olivia, with 
her old impetuous air; “for I did 
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like that cabman—as a cabman, I 
mean.” 

“And I did love that Greek 
teacher—as a teacher, of course.” 

“The comedy will be quite per- 
fect,” Geraldine was then saying to 
Lady Jane; “Jack will have Jill 
before long, and my sister will 
have to assert the independence of 
woman in the domestic circle. How 
Northwynd will chuckle !” 

Lord Northwynd did chuckle 
three years later, when his long- 
lost sister returned to the bosom of 
her family as Mrs. Forrester. 

This occurrence was immediately 
preceded by the passing of Mr. For- 
rester’s celebrated Woman Eman- 
cipation Bill, which, as the young 
reader of this present twentieth 
century may have forgotten, took 
place in the year 1886, and is 
justly reckoned as the culminating 
glory of the glorious period known 
in history as the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. The majority in favour of 
this bill was overwhelming: there 
were but three dissentients. Of 
these, one was a working-man’s 
candidate, who justly feared that 
the bill might injure one of the 
most precious privileges of his order 
—that of wife-beating. The second 
was an atheist, who, with thé 
hyper-sensitive conscience peculiar 
to atheists, feared to vote lest this 
action should be construed into an 
acquiescence in Christianity, the 
only religion which insists on the 
rights of women. The third was 
a relic of a now extinct class of 
politicians, then known as Obstruc- 
tionists, who dissented merely be- 
cause this class held it a duty to 
impede all legislation whatsoever. 

*“ How little,” said the fortunate 
legislator on the eve of the wedding, 
—“ how little did I dream that my 
hansom would procure me such a 
fair !” 
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NO. VI.—IN THE TIME OF THE COMMONWEALTH : 


LUCY HUTCHINSON 


— ALICE THORNTON. 


TuereE is no book which has been 
more appreciated or applauded than 
the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
written by his wife. It is one of 
the many mémoires pour servir, 
which illustrate so largely that 
eventful period of history, and 
one of the few which it is a plea- 
sure to read, opening for us, even 
in its most anxious strain of nar- 
rative, an escape into human na- 
ture, which, in the midst of the 
din and conflict, is full of refresh- 
ment and consolation. Colonel 
Hutchinson was on the side which 
has always been unpopular with 
poetry and romance. He belonged 
to the party which are supposed to 
be enemies to beauty and to every 
manifestation of art, the stern Puri- 
tans, for whom even their defenders 
claim no grace or gallant bearing 
—and was one of those who joined 
in the condemnation of Charles L, a 
man of prayer-meetings and psalm- 
singing. Romance, even when it 
takes the most favourable view of 
such a man, presents him to us 
under a semblance of awkward 
honesty, too good indeed for his 
tenets, but rude and rustic at the 
best, not fit to hold a place among 
the accomplished cavaliers, like 
Major Bridgenorth in ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.’ Mrs. Hutchinson’s memoir, 
however, shows a very different 
phase; and the noble gentleman of 
her story, a stately figure, something 
between Chaucer’s Knight and the 
later type of Grandison, gives a 
curious contradiction to all the 
prejudices and conventional ideas 
in which we have been bred. 
It has sang 3 served the purpose 
of literature better to draw a broad 


line of demarcation between the 
two parties, and represent the one 
as appropriating all the graces, 
while the other had all the piety, 
of the time. But nothing could be 
less true. No finer gentleman than 
John Hutchinson ever added orna- 
ment to an age, and no more tender 
piety than that which flourished 
in many of the highest Cavalier 
houses could be found even among 
the ranks of the martyrs. The 
latter coexisted with the most 
boundless depravity, living meekly 
under the same roof; the former 
held itself high amid all manners 
of petty machinations and bour- 
geois plots. We are obliged to 
admit, looking at both, that the 
lines of separation were in no way 
hard and: dry; but that, as hap- 
pens continually in human affairs, , 
the two factions so closely opposed 
to each other were at bottom the 
same, merging on either side into 
an indefinite mass, which held a 
little for both, and which connected 
them by a thousand ties. 

Among the women the distinc- 
tion was still} less complete. The 
prim Puritan dames, in whom 
fiction has always delighted, as a 
piquant contrast to the bravery of 
costume and ornament on the other 
side, must be sought for among the 
burghers, in a class altogether be- 
neath that of the ruffling gallants 
who are so often supposed to find 
hiding and safety in the impression 
they made upon the daughters of 
their captors. Religion made no 
such difference in these outward 
details as we are pleased to sup- 
pose; and the different ‘ranks of 
society held to their distinctions as 
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stoutly on the one side as on the 
other. Nor was the love of ser- 
mons, even, confined to one party. 
The prayers, the meditations, the 
devout exercises that formed a 
continual accompaniment to life, 
were to be found in the houses 
from which a little contingent 
marched to join the king, as well 
as in those that held for the Parlia- 
ment. The Puritan gentleman “ put 
on a scarlet cloak, very richly laced, 
such as he usually wore;” the 
Puritan ladies looked upon Crom- 
well and his court something as 
the Faubourg St. Germain contem- 
plated ces-gens la at the Tuileries in 
the early days of the last Empire— 
commenting upon the manner in 
which “his wife and children were 
setting up for principality, which 
suited no better with any of them 
than scarlet on the ape ;” although 
they might admit that, “to speak 
the truth of himself, he had much 
natural greatness, and well became 
the place he had usurped.” In 
short, nothing could have been 
- more aristocratic than the republi- 
can, and nowhere was there more 
psalm-singing or devout sermons than 
in some houses of the Cavaliers. 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s memoirs were 
not intended for the public. The 
compilation of family histories was 
a fancy of the time. In the leisure 
of widowhood and age, when her 
children were out in the world and 
her noonday over, a woman who 
had been full of fancy and vivacity 
all her life—without leisure, in the 
vicissitudes of an active career, for 
more than a copy of verses now 
and then, or a religious meditation 
jotted down among the simples in 
her recipe-book, would amuse _her- 
self in the ease of her later days 
by writing down all that hap- t 
pened, if not to herself, “to your 
father,” in all the principal chap- 
ters of his existence. So Mar- 
garet of Newcastle, that incom- 
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parable princess, wrote a very short 
sketch of herself, but a prolonged 
life of her husband, with full de- 
scription of all his qualities. In 
the solitude of Owthorpe, when all 
was over for her personally in this 
world, she who had stood by her 
husband’s side through a hundred 
dangers, who had nursed the pris- 
oners when he was governor of 
Nottingham, and borne himself com- 
pany in the Tower,—Mrs. Hutchin- 
son set herself to make a chron- 
icle of his deeds, his wisdom, his 
fine Grandison presence, his mag- 
nanimity : and even of his person, 
his shape “slender, and exactly well 
proportioned in all parts,” his “ eyes 
of lively grey,” his “teeth of pur- 
est ivory,” his admirable dancing 
—though this he made no practice 
of, the lady allows. The composi- 
tion of the chronicle in itself affords 
a pretty picture. Owthorpe was a 
handsome house in Nottingham- 
shire, the home of the family. 
The great hall, which is described 
by the editor, with three large 
chambers for the entertainment of 
guests opening out of it, must have 
been still and deserted when the sol- 
itary woman—“ under a command 
not to grieve at the common rate 
of desolate woman,” she says, with 
pathetic pride and courage—went 
back in the silence upon her old 
recollections, so bright,. so living, 
far more real in their morning and 
noonday glory than that dim gentle 
evening, and wrote down their 
early tale of love, the story of his 
noble manhood, her own struggles 
and terrors for him, their life in 
prison, the sad particulars of his 
death. The sons and daughters 
for whom it was written all van- 
ished without a name, leaving no 
track behind them; but the story 
of John Hutchinson has now be- 
come the property of the world. 
The writer, Lucy Apsley, was born 
of an honourable lineage, the 
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daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, a 
man of various adventures, who, 
after two previous marriages, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, 
fell in love at forty-eight with the 
beautiful young daughter of Sir 
John St. John, a girl of sixteen. 
It was of this marriage, and in so 
grim a scene as the Tower of 
London, of which her father was 
governor, that Lucy was_ born. 
The parents are described with all 
the affectionate panegyric which 
was general in those days. It 
would be appropriate now, were 
such a chronicle made, that the 
filial biographer, clear-sighted and 
impartial, should set before the 
reader the defects of his progen- 
itors, and add to the human in- 
terest of the story by an analysis of 
their character, perhaps not much 
to their credit; but the fashion of 
former ages was not so, and the 
Apsleys are placed before us as 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to Colo- 
nel Hutchinson himself. “ His life 
was a continual exercise of faith 
and charity,” his daughter says of 
Sir Allen; while her mother be- 
came a sort of guardian angel to 
the prisoners, serving them in every 
way, paying the expenses of the 
chemical experiments with which 
Sir Walter Raleigh amused him- 
self during his confinement, as 
well as ministering to less eminent 
persons in commoner ways. The 
daughter of this excellent pair 
was distinguished from her birth 
by the quickness of her intelli- 
gence. At four she read English 
perfectly ; at seven “had at one 
time eight tutors in several quali- 
ties— languages, music, dancing, 
writing, and needlework; but m 
genius was averse from all but 
my book.” But these details are 
but a preface to the story of her 
life, which is not her own story. 
The rest of Lucy Apsley’s autobio- 
graphy is given under another name. 
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While this flower of grace was 
growing up against the dark back- 
ground of the Tower, very attentive 
to sermons and profitable serious 
discourse, but still “thinking it no 
sin to learn or hear witty songs 
and amorous sonnets and poems,” 
and so learned in the same that “I 
became the confidant in all the 
loves that were managed among my 
mother’s young women—and there 
was none of them but had many 
lovers”—a grave but gallant youth, 
full of every admirable quality, the 
son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson of 
Owthorpe, had come of age, and 
leaving the university, took advan- 
tage of the first opportunity he had 
to escape from his father’s house, 
where a new wife was reigning with 
a family of new children, and be- 
take himself to London: whence, 
after a while, he departed to spend 
the summer months in Richmond, 
where his music-master had a house 
in which various people were 
“tabled,” that is to say, boarded, 
and where Mr. Hutchinson found 
“a great deal of good young com- 
pany, and many ingenious persons, 
that by reason of the court where 
the young princes were bred, enter- 
tained themselves in that place, 
and had frequent resort to the 
house where Mr. Hutchinson tabled. 
The man, being a skilful composer 
in music, the rest of the king’s 
musicians often met at his house to 
practise new airs and prepare them 
for the king, and divers of the 
gentlemen and ladies that were 
affected with music came thither 
to hear; others that were not, took 
that pretence to entertain them- 
selves with the company.” In this 
boarding - house, frequented as it 
seems to have been by all the 
gentry about, and full of fine com- 

any and lively meetings, was a 

ittle maiden “tabled for the prac- 

tice of her lute,” and waiting the 

return of her mother, who had 
. 
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gone “into Wiltshire for the accom- 
plishment of a treaty that had been 
made some progress in about the 
marriage of her elder daughter with 
a gentleman of that county, out of 
which my lady came”—with whom 
young Hutchinson soon struck up 
the innocent intimacy that is pos- 
sible between a grown man and a 
child. It illustrates a certain free- 
dom of manners, which we should 
scarcely have expected in such 
a family as that of the Apsleys, 
that the little daughter in her 
musical boarding- house seems to 
have been free of all the company 
about, and permitted to make 
friends with strangers: as, indeed, 
it is curious to find the music- 
master’s house a sort of centre of 
society in which his guests had it in 
their power to make acquaintance 
with the best people ia the neigh- 
bourhood. Lady Apsley had a 


country house at about half a mile’s 
distance from that of Mr. Colman, 


the music-master; and the little 
gentlewoman, his fellow - boarder, 
“ would sometimes ask Mr. Hutchin- 
son, when she went over, to walk 
there with her.” Going over the 
silent house, the.young man cast his 
eyes upon “an odd by-shelf” in 
one of the rooms, where were some 
Latin books, and upon inquiring 
found that these belonged to the 
child’s sister, older than herself by 
five years, but still scarcely eigh- 
teen. We doubt whether such a 
sight would equally impress the 
imagination of a young Cambridge 
man of the present generation; 
but it had a great effect upon the 
visionary youth, who had hitherto 
resisted “all the attractive arts 
that young women and their parents 
use to procure them lovers.” To 
fall in love thus with a maiden un- 
known, on the strength of her 
learned tastes, and the likelihood 
that he should never have any 
chance of recommending himself 
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to her, as she had gone away to be 
married, was as romantic a proceed- 
ing as could have been told of any 
paladin; but it was providential, as 
the object of the visionary passion 
piously admits. 

‘*He began first to be sorry she was 
gone, and gone upon such an account 
that he was not likely to see her. 
Then he grew to love to hear mention 
of her; and the other gentlewomen 
who had been her companions used to 
talk much to him of her, telling him 
how reserved and studious she was, 
and otherthings which they esteemed 
no advantage. But it so much in- 
flamed Mr. Hutchinson’s desire of see- 
ing her, that he began to wonder at 
himself that his heart, which had 
ever entertained so much indifference 
for the most excellent of womankind, 
should have such strong impulses to- 
wards a stranger he never saw; and 
certainly it was of the Lord (though 
he perceived it not) who had ordained 
him, through so many various provi- 
dences, to be yoked with her in whom 
he found so much satisfaction. There 
scarcely passed any day but some 
accident or some discourse still kept 
alive his desire of seeing this gentle- 
woman; although the mention of her, 
for the most part, was inquiries wheth- 
er she had yet accomplished the mar- 
riage that was in treaty. One day there 
was a great deal of company at Mr. 
Coleman’s, the gentleman's house 
where he tabled, to hear the music, and 
a certain song was sung which had 
been lately set, and gave occasion to 
some of the company to mention an an- 
swer to it which was in the house, and 
upon some of their desires read, A gen- 
tleman saying it was believed that 
a woman in the neighbourhood had 
made it, it was presently inquired 
who ; whereupon a gentleman then 
present, who had made the first song, 
said there were but two women that 
could be guilty of it, whereof one was 
a lady then among them, the other 
Mrs. Apsley. Mr. Hutchinson fancy- 
ing something of rationality in the 
sonnet beyond the customary reach of a 
she-wit, although, to speak the truth, 
it signified very little, addressed him- 
self to the gentleman, and told him 
he scarce believed it was a woman’s; 
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whereupon the gentleman, who was a 
man of good understanding and ex- 
pression, and inspired with some pas- 
sion for her himself, which made him 
regard all her perfections through a 
magnifying glass, told Mr. Hutchin- 
son that, though for civility to the 
rest he entitled another lady to the 
song, yet he was confident it was Mrs. 
Apsley’s only, for she had sense above 
all the rest, and fell into such high 
praises of her, as might well have be- 
gotten those vehement desires of her 
acquaintance which a strange sympa- 
thy in nature had before produced. 
Another gentleman that sat by sec- 
onded this commendation, with such 
additions of praise as he would not 
have given had he known her. Mr. 
Hutchinson hearing all this, said to 
the first gentleman, ‘I cannot be at rest 
till this lady’s return, that I may be 
acquainted with her.’” 

This romantic desire was height- 
ened by the jocularity of a footman, 
sent by Lady Apsley with letters 
to her little daughter, who, on 
being asked whether her sister was 
married, replied by drawing forth 
“some bride laces which were given 
at a wedding,” thus giving the com- 
pany to believe that the young lady 
was married. There is something 
very odd in the idea of the mother 
and daughter thus going forth into 
the country “to accomplish the 
treaty,” with the possibility that 
the wedding might occur anywhere, 
at any moment, after the fashion of 
the drama, in which all that was 
needed was to send for a notary, a 
priest, and the fiddles; the whole 
affair being so entirely a matter of 
business, however, that no sense of 
failure, of offended delicacy on the 
lady’s part, or offence on that of the 
gentleman, accompanied the falling 
through of the project. When Mr. 
Hutchinson heard this, he “im- 
mediately turned pale as ashes, and 
felt a fainting to seize his spirits in 
that extraordinary manner, that 
finding himself ready to sink at 
table, he was fain to pretend some- 
thing had offended his stomach, and 
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to retire into the garden,” from 
which he withdrew into his room 
to escape the importunities of his 
host, who was deeply concerned by 
his sudden illness, no doubt fearing 
some reproach upon his table. The 
visionary spent the sleepless night 
in endeavouring to regain his right 
senses, and overcome the effects of 
this blow, “but it booted him not 
to be angry with himself, nor to set 
wisdom in her reproving chair, nor 
reason in her throne of council; the 
sick heart could not be chid nor 
advised into health.” He even tried 
to persuade himself that “there was 
some magic in the place which 
enchanted men”—being a youth 
of the seventeenth century which 
had not outgrown witchcraft. Next 
morning, however, relief came to 
him in the shape of an assurance 
that she was not married; and soon 
after he had the privilege of makin 
acquaintance with the lady of his 
thoughts, a happiness which took 
place as follows :— 


‘¢ One day, having been invited by 
one of the ladies of the neighbourhood 
to a noble treatment at Sion Garden, 
which a courtier that was her servant 
had made for her, and whom she 
would bring, Mr. Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Apsley, and Mr. Coleman’s daughter 
were of the party; and having spent 
the day in several pleasant divertise- 
ments, at evening, when they were at 
supper, a messenger came to tell Mrs, 
Apsley her mother was come. She 
would immediately have gone, but 
Mr. Hutchinson, pretending civility 
to conduct her home, made her stay 
till the supper was ended, of which 
he ate no more, now only longing for 
that sight which he had with such 

rplexity expected. This at length 

e obtained; but his heart being pre- 
possessed by his own fancy, was not 
free to discern how little there was 
in her to answer so great an expecta- 
tion. She was not ugly, in a careless 
riding-habit, she had a melancholy 
negligence both of herself and others, 
as if she neither affected to please 
others, or took notice of anything 
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before her. Yet, in spite of all her 
indifference, she was surprised with 
some unusual liking in her eyes when 
she saw this gentleman, who had hair, 
eyes, shape, and countenance enough 
to beget love in any one at the first, 
and these set off with a graceful and 
generous mien which promised an 
extraordinary person. He was at that 
time, and indeed always, very neatly 
habited; for he wore good and rich 
clothes, and had a variety of them, 
and had them well suited and every 
way answerable—in that little thin 
showing both good judgment pe, | 
great generosity, he equally becoming 
them and they him—which he wore 
with such equal unaffectedness and 
neatness as we do not often meet in 
one. Although he had but an even- 
ing sight of her he had so long de- 
sired, and that at disadvantage enough 
for her, yet the prevailing sympathy 
of his soul made him think all his 
pains well paid. And this first did 
whet his desires to a second sight, 
which he had by accident the next 
day, and to his joy found she was 
wholly disengaged from that treaty 
which he so much feared had been 
accomplished. He found withal, that 
though she was modest, she was suit- 
able and willing to entertain his ac- 
quaintance. This soon passed into a 
mutual friendship between them; and 
though she innocently thought noth- 
ing of love, yet was she glad to have 
acquired such a friend, who had wis- 
dom and virtue enough to be trusted 
with her councils, for she was then 
much perplexed in mind.” 


The pretty old-fashionedness and 
youthfulness of this picture could 
scarcely be surpassed. The back- 
ground might have been put in by 
Watteau: the “noble treatment at 
Sion Garden,” made in honour of 
his mistress by the courtier who was 
her servant; the pleasant divertise- 
ments in which the day was passed, 
look like one of the entertainments 
given to Doriméne by some Cleonte 
or Valére, more noble than M. Jour- 
dain. Then the interruption at 


supper,—the beating heart with 
which the young dreamer, able to 
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eat no more for excitement and 
longing, got up from table with 
pretence of civility to escort the 
little girl home through the even- 
ing fields,—his hurried glimpse of 
the young traveller just arrived 
“in a careless riding-habit,” but 
“not ugly,” she allows—with what 
tender fidelity all these details 
must have been written in the 
heart of her, who so long after— 
more than a quarter of a century— 
set them down for the instruction 
of his children! There isa holiday 
air about the whole scene, which 
belongs to the sweet season in 
which the fancy of the young in 
all ages “lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,” and in which a councy 
party, an evening walk, a chance 
encounter, are the events of life, 
far more important than revolutions 
or Acts of Parliament. The young 
lady was much perplexed in her 
mind because of the desire of her 
mother and all her friends that she 
should marry, and of their displea- 
sure at her rejection of suitable offers. 
“She was obedient, loth to dis- 
please them, but more herself in 
marrying such as she could find no 
inclination to,” which probably was 
the reason of “the negligence of 
her dress and habit,” with which 
her neighbours upbraided her, and 
the air of indifference with which 
she confronted a world made up of 
courtiers, too pressing and full of 
‘troublesome pretensions,” and of 
such rural suitors as that one whom 
she had been taken into Wiltshire 
to meet with, and with whom the 
treaty had fallen through. The 
gallant young Hutchinson, grave 
as herself, and full of dreamy pas- 
sion, appeared to her “a person of 
virtue and honour, who might be 
safely and advantageously conversed 
with”—a “happy relief from the 
court gallants, with their victorious 
airs,” who were apt to think, when 
a young lady held herself aloof 
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from graver suitors, that “it was 
a secret liking for them that caused 
her dislike for others.” The two 
would occupy themselves, no doubt, 
with more serious subjects, while 
all the other pairs flirted and chat- 
tered around; for she was “a little 
disturbed with these things, and 
melancholy,” and he no doubt too 
willing to take what colour she 
pleased so long as he could make 
his suit unreproved. “He daily 
frequented her mother’s house, and 
had the opportunity of conversing 
with her in those pleasant walks 
which at the sweet season of the 
spring invited all the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants to seek their joys; 
where, though they were never 
alone, yet had they every day op- 
portunity for converse with each 
other, which the rest shared not in, 
while every one minded their own 
delights.” 

These proceedings, notwithstand- 
ing the serious maiden’s indiffer- 
ence and melancholy, soon brought 
about their natural end. She tells 
her hearers with a tender pride that 
if she were to relate all that took 
place, “it would make a true his- 
tory of a more handsome manage- 
ment of love than the best ro- 
mances describe;” but these, she 
adds, “are to be forgotten as the 
vanities of youth.” There remained, 
however, another trial for the young 
couple before their engagement ter- 
minated, which was the commonest 
of dangers in those days, though 
now happily passed out of the list 
of our apprehensions. 


‘¢ That day that the friends on both 
sides met to conclude the marriage, she 
gell sick of the smallpox, which was in 
many ways a great trial upon him. 
First her life was almost in desperate 
hazard, and then the disease for the 
present made her the most deformed 
person that could be seen for a great 
while after she recovered; yet he was 
nothing troubled at it, but married her 
as soon as she was able to quit her 
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chamber, when the priest and all that 
saw her were affrighted to look on her; 
but God recompensed his justice and 
constancy by restoring her, though she 
was longer than ordinary before she 
recovered to be as well as before.” 


The marriage thus accomplished 
was one of those marriages of true 
minds, by which that inner happi- 
ness, which is the sovereign balm 
against outside calamity, is secured. 
He “ never had occasion to number 
his marriage among his infelicities,” 
she says, with the fond conscious- 
ness of faithful love. She was 
soon overwhelmed with the cares 
of a nursery; and one of the first 
acts of the young Puritan, so soon 
to be a prominent figure in the 
Roundhead party, was, by the per- 
suasion of his wife, an attempt to 
“buy an office” in the Star Cham- 
ber—a negotiation which, however, 
was not successful. The reason 
was, that either some means of 
procuring “an augmentation of rev- 
enue” should be adopted, as the 
young couple had begun their family 
by an arrival of twin boys, soon to 
be followed by other children,—or 
that they should retire into a cheap- 
er country,—a conclusion which she, 
little desirous of leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of her mother and friends 
for the wilds of Nottinghamshire, 
was anxious to avoid. It is a 
curious indication how little as 
yet the mass of undistinguished 
gentlemen had divided themselves 
into parties, that this should have 
happened so late as the year 1639. 
After this failure, which she after- 
wards understood to be providential, 
the young lady yielded, and they 
went with their babies to Owthorpe, 
which henceforward became’ their 
home. It is scarcely needful to 
follow the pair through all the 
troubles in which they were soon to 
be important actors. They were 
very young when they retired to 
Owthorpe— Mr. Hutchinson but 
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twenty-three, his wife three or 
four years younger. Moved by all 
the excitements of the time, he set 
himself to study the whole matter 
in the quiet of his rural house. It 
was about the time of the massacres 
in Ireland, when men’s minds were 
greatly stirred, and Ireton, after- 
wards so well known, a kinsman 
of Hutchinson, and with great in- 
fluence over him, was in the coun. 
try, ready no doubt with his ac- 
count of the principles of the Par- 
liament, and the untrustworthiness 
of the King. Though they were 
all firmly convinced, as England 
continued to be for the rest of the 
century, that an attempt “to bring 
back Popery and subvert the true 
Protestant religion” was at the 
bottom of all the usurpations of 
authority, yet the young thinker 
of Owthorpe made up his mind 
that this danger, though “ apparent 
to every one that impartially con- 
sidered it,” was still not “so clear 
a ground for war as the defence of 
the just English liberties.” His 
first step in public life was in 
opposition to the attempted carry- 
ing away by Lord Newark, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county for the 
King’s service, of the powder be- 
longing to the train-bands of the 
county; and it was not very long 
before he became colonel of a troop 
raised in the Parliamentary service, 
and finally Governor of the Castle 
of Nottingham, which, in Mrs. Hut- 
chinson’s animated narrative, stands 
out before us with all its risks and 
grievances,—the foes outside not so 
dangerous as the petty jealousies 
and conspiracies within; an uneasy 
charge in which her husband, still 
a very young man, conducted him- 
self witha noble temper and courage, 
which justify her pride in him. 
Our space does not permit us to 
trace this story throughout, but we 
may make, as Mrs. Hutchinson 
does, “a little digression,” to ex- 
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plain how “the name of Round- 
head came up”—a name which she 
was very indignant to have applied 
to her husband. 


‘¢ When Puritanism grew into a fac- 
tion, the zealots distinguished them- 
selves, both men and women, by 
several affectations of habits, looks, 
and words, which, had it been a real 
forsaking of vanity and an embracing 
of sobriety in all those things, woul 
have been most commendable. . 
Among other affected things, few of 
the Puritans, of what degree soever 
they were of, wore their hair long 
enough to cover their ears; and the 
ministers and many others cut it close 
round their heads, with so many little 
peaks as was something ridiculous to. 
behold. From this custom of wearing 
their hair, that name of Roundhea 
became the scornful term given to the 
whole Parliament party, whose army, 
indeed, marched out as if they had 
been only sent out till their hair was. 
grown. Two or three years after, any 
stranger that. had seen them would 
have inquired the reason of their 
name. It was very ill-applied to Mr. 
Hutchinson, who, having naturally a 
fine thick-set head of hair, kept it clean 
and handsome, so that it was a great 
ornament to him, although the godly 
of those days, when he embraced their 

rty, would not allow him to be re- 

igious because his hair was not in 
their cut, nor his words in their 
phrase, nor such little formalities al- 
together fitted to their humour; who 
were, many of them, so weak as to 
esteem such insignificant circumstan- 
ces rather than solid wisdom, piety, 
and courage, which brought zeal, aid, 
and honour to their party.” 

It was hard upon the young 
soldier: to be thus stigmatised by 
his political opponents on one side, 
and rejected on the other for the 
absence of the outward badge whick 
occasioned the name. His wife 
in the meanwhile suffered various. 
alarms, yet was not so much cast 
down by her misfortunes but that 
she could still engage in a piece of 
espiéglerie, passing off her brother-in- 
law as her husband on one occasion 
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to defeat the malice of a Royalist 
captain—a pleasantry which cost Mr. 
George Hutchinson some trouble, 
as he was taken prisoner and car- 
ried off in the character of his 
brother, to the great dismay of the 
ladies. The governorship of Not- 
tingham was no happy charge. 
While the young master of Ow- 
thorpe was looking to his walls 
and collecting his men, and pain- 


fully feeding them upon his own © 


credit, grants from Parliament being 
small and hard to be got, his 
house was lying at the mercy of 
the Royalist bands, his rents appro- 
priated, his lands promised away— 
no very happy prospect for the 
anxious young wife, who, alarmed 
by the appearance of her twins, had 
prevailed on him to buy a place, 
and settle to official work and gains. 
Defender of a castle in arms against 
the king, nothing could well be 
more different than his present posi- 
tion and attitude from that of the 
would-be clerk of the Star Chamber. 
While he ruled as he could, striving 
with all the bourgeois factions of 
the town,—the rivals who thought 
themselves as well entitled to the 
post of governor as he, and the 
busybodies who considered them- 
selves able to advise him, —she 
took upon herself the-post of sur- 
geon to the garrison. Mrs. Hut- 
chinson’s relative, who edits her 
work, takes it upon himself to con- 
clude that she had acquired a 
knowledge of medicine from her 
mother, Lady Apsley, who had 
learned the same by means of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his chemical 
experiments. But this seems a lit- 
tle far-fetched; and probably Mrs. 
Hutchinson shared only the homely 
science not unusual among the 
country ladies of her time,—the 
capacity to dress wounds and stop 
bleeding, which a life exposed to 
constant accidents and violence 
made necessary. How advanced 
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in charity and helpfulness she was, 
and how far above the cruel pre- 
judices of her time, will be seen 
in the following description. The 
town of Nottingham had been be- 
trayed by some of the inhabitants, 
and occupied and plundered for 
some days by Royalist troops, who, 
however, were now beaten off, and 
forced to evacuate, by the guns of 
the castle. 


‘¢ There was a large room, which 
was the chapel in the castle: this 
they had filled with prisoners, besides 
a very bad prison which was no better 
than a dungeon, called the Lion’s 
Den; and the new captain, Palmer, 
and another minister, having nothing 
else to do, walked up and down the 
castle yard, insulting and beating the 
ay prisoners as they were oe up. 
n the encounter, one of the Derby 
men was slain and five of our men 
hurt, who, for want of another surgeon, 
were brought to the governor’s wife, 
and she, having some excellent bal- 
sams and plasters in her closet, with 
the assistance of a gentleman that had 
some skill, dressed their wounds,— 
whereof some were dangerous, being 
all shots—with such good success, that 
they were all well cured in convenient 
time. After our wounded men were 
dressed, as she stood at the chamber- 
door, seeing three of the prisoners 
sorely cut and carried down bleeding 
to the Lion’s Den, she desired the 
marshal to bring them in to her, and 
bound up and dressed their wounds 
also; which, while she was doing, 
Captain Palmer came in and told her 
his soul abhorred to see this favour 
for the enemies of God. She replied 
she had done nothing but what she 
thought was her duty in humanity 
to them as fellow-creatures, not as 
enemies. But he was very ill satis- 
fied with her, and with the governor 
presently after.” 


The enemies without were, as 
has been said, nothing to the ene- 
mies within. The governor was op- 
posed at every turn by a committee, 
whose chief work would seem to 
have been to contest his orders and 
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repare accusations against him. 
hree times he was forced to leave 
his charge and go to London to de- 
fend himself against their attacks. 
Presbyterian ministers (a class 
which Mrs. Hutchinson had little 
admiration for) preached against 
him in the pulpit, and envious 
burgesses plotted his destruction. 
His own appearance in the midst 
of all these oppositions is always 
gallant and noble: his charity 
never fails him,—his patience 
rarely. When his assailant in the 
pulpit was taken prisoner, and gave 
himself up as without hope of ex- 
change, in consequence of his ser- 
mon, the governor, “ who hated 
poor revenges,” delivered his adver- 
sary, letting his friend (which was 
a little hard upon the friend, one 
can’t help thinking) wait for an 
after occasion. “His own friends 
would tell him,” says his admiring 
wife, “if they could in conscience 
and justice forsake him, they 
would become his adversaries, for 
that was the next way to engage 
him to obligations.”' Altogether 
this fine Quixote Grandison stands 
out from the troubled background 
of petty plot and squabble, like a 
great Titian portrait full of colour 
and life. He was still only twenty- 
eight, in the glow of youth and 
hope. But Mrs. Hutchinson’s picture 
of the townsfolk is not a flattering 
one. The vapouring minister turned 
soldier, who can never forgive 
them for advising him to stick to 
his sacred profession; the tricky 
lawyer, full of endless plots; the 
domineering but stupid aldermen, 
some of them “ malignants,” but 
the greater part faithful enough to 
the Parliament, if only their private 
hates were satisfied—are drawn 
with no lack of gall in the ink. 
The Presbyterians were but a shade 
better than the Papists, evidently, 
in the lady’s eyes. The treacher- 
vus Scots were worse than malig- 
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nants. Her scorn of the nobodies 
who came to the surface in the 
perturbation of affairs, is wholly 
untouched by her admiration for 
the Commonwealth. Her experi- 
ence of the Governorship of Not- 
tingham was certainly not calculated 
to make her esteem at a high rate, 
either the understanding or the 
spirit of the townsmen. But, like 
most true aristocrats, she has a 
sympathy and pity for the people 
which the masses almost invariably 
reciprocate. It is the middle class, 
with its intolerable pretensions, 
which neither can bear. 

When the Royalists were subdued 
in that region, and Nottingham set 
free, Colonel Hutchinson left the 
scene of so many internecine con- 
flicts, and went to London to take 
his seat in Parliament, to which he 
had been elected at his father’s 
death, in Sir Thomas’s place. 
There was a very bitter spirit of 
discord and envy raging, Mrs. Hut- 
chinson tells, by which the Pres- 
byterian faction were chiefly in- 
spired. “They would obstruct 
any good rather than that those 
they envied and hated should have 
the glory of procuring it,” she 
says. The Colonel and herself 
were of a very different mood. 
Their candour and openness of 
mind were such, that they sympa- 
thised with all vagaries of belief. 
On one memorable occasion, when 
the Colonel! had been forced by 
popular clamour to break up a 
private prayer-meeting among his 
cannoniers, some notes concerning 
pedo-baptism were found, which, 
shut up in the castle, and no doubt 
glad of something new to study, 
the young wife read. She was an 
eager student, and such questions 
were familiar to her. She soon 
made up her mind that there was 
nothing about infant baptism in 
the Scriptures; “ but being then 
young and modest, she thought it 
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a kind of virtue to submit to the 
judgment and practice of most 
Churches, rather than to défend a 
singular opinion of her own, she 
not being then enlightened in that 
great mistake of national Churches.” 
But another child was on the eve 
of appearing, and the question had 
to be solved. She put the notes 
into her husband’s hands, and he, 
too, examining them with equal 
candour and _ impartiality, was 
shaken in his belief. When the 
baby had arrived, and his anxious 
wife was out of the way, the Col- 
onel beguiled his solitude by invit- 
ing all the ministers to dinner, that 
they might, if possible, resolve his 
doubts. But the ministers were 
unprepared to do anything of the 
kind; and the result was that the 
child was not baptised,—a practical 
conclusion. 

Colonel Hutchinson had become 
an important enough personage, 
after his governorship, to be in- 
volved in all the great events of 
the time. He was put, “very 
much against his own will,” into 
the commission for the trial of the 
king, and put his hand to the death- 
sentence—a step which his wife 
defends, though with a certain awe 
and brevity, as the necessary issue 
of all that had gone before, from 
which it was impossible to shrink 
when the crisis came. Afterwards 
he was chosen a member of the first 
Council of State appointed after 
the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. It is not, however, with 
historical events of such magnitude 
that it is our business to deal, save 
as affects the private thread of life 
woven in with them. Colonel 
Hutchinson derived little advan- 
tage from the new turn of affairs: 
he was that always unmanageable 
individual—an independent mem- 
ber, fully approving neither one 
party nor the other,—against “the 

resbyterian faction,” of which his 
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wife cannot speak with patience, 
and against the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the army—doubtful of 
Cromwell, dissatisfied with the 
course of events. Here is a little 
incident which shows the imprac- 
ticable character of the man, and 
the trouble he must have been to 
any and every party, ruling by 
arty means in a divided State. 
He had been offered the governor- 
ship of various towns, and among 
them had chosen Hull as being at 
the least distance from his own 
home. 


‘*Soon after this, the Lieutenant- 
General, Cromwell, desired him to 
meet him one afternoon at a Commit- 
tee, where, when he came, a malicious 
accusation against the Governor of 
Hull-was violently prosecuted by a 
fierce faction in that town. To this 
the governor had sent up a very fair 
and honest defence; yet most of the 
Committee, more favouring the ad- 
verse faction, were labouring to cast 
out the governor. Colonel Hutchin- 
son, though he knew him not, was 
very earnest in his defence, where- 
upon Cromwell drew him aside, and 
asked him what he meant by contend- 
ing to keep in that governor (it was 
Overton). The Colonel told him be- 
cause he saw nothing proved against 
him worthy of being ejected. ‘ But,’ 
said Cromwell, ‘we like him not.’ 
‘ Then,’ said the Colonel, ‘do it upon 
that account, and blemish not a man 
that is innocent upon false accusa- 
tions, because you like him not.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Cromwell, ‘we would have him 
out, because the government is de- 
signed for you; and except you put 
him out you cannot have the place.’ 
At this the Colonel was very angry, 
and, with great indignation, told him, 
if there was no way to bring him into 
their army but by casting out others 
unjustly, he would rather fall naked 
before his enemies than as such to put 
himself into a position of defence. 
Then returning to the table, he so 
eagerly undertook the injured gover- 
nor’s protection that he foiled his 
enemies, and the governor was con- 
firmed in his place.” 
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When Cromwell dissolved the 
Parliament, the Hutchinsons re- 
tired to the country, where the 
Colonel found work enough in 
rebuilding his forsaken house, re- 
storing his lands, planting trees, 
and educating his children, besides 
the patriarchal supervision of the 
district, which his high character 
and popularity made appropriate 
and natural. He laid out about 
two thousand pounds in the pur- 
chase of pictures and other objects 
of art, which were dispersed after 
the king’s death, and with which he 
decorated Owthorpe; and during 
the interval of the Protectorate—a 
Government which he disapproved, 
and in which he took no share— 
continued in strictly private life. 
“He would not act in any office 
under the Protector’s power,” his 
wife says; but unfavourable as she 
was to Cromwell, there is an un- 
conscious testimony to the peace of 
England in his strong hand in her 
description of her husband’s posi- 
tion during these years. 


‘*He being now reduced into an 
absolutely private condition, was very 
much gourted and visited by those of 
all parties; and while the grand 
quarrel slept, and both the victors 
and vanquished were equal slaves 
under the new usurpers, there was 
a very kind correspondence between 
him and‘all his countrymen. As he 
was very hospitable, and his conversa- 
tion no less desirable and pleasant 
than instructive and advantageous, 
his house was much resorted to, and 
as kindly open to those who had been 
in public contests his enemies as to 
his continual friends; for there never 
lived aman that had less malice and 
revenge, nor more reconcilableness and 
kindness and generosity in bis nature 
than he.” 


In short, the condition of the 
better class of conscientious poli- 
ticians and soldiers, seeking no 
advantage to themselves, seems un- 
der Cromwell to have been not un- 
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like that of the cultivated French 
gentry under the Second Empire— 
a position of perfectly safe and 
protected disapproval, in which, 
when sufficiently far off from the 
centre of affairs to be free from the 
irritation of looking on at the 
methods they hated, the prosperity 
of the country and the peace 
around gave to the critics a great 
deal of comfort in their lives, 
They were in the shade, and de- 
prived of all power; but their 
freedom of opposition was not in- 
terfered with so long as it was 
confined to words, and did not 
disturb the public peace. 

At Cromwell’s death this com- 
paratively happy disposition of 
affairs came to an end, and in the 
moment of anarchy that followed, 
Colonel Hutchinson was more 
severely treated than he had yet 
been, and forced even to take refuge 
in a secret chamber in his house, 
in order to separate himself entirely 
from the wild plans and revenges of 
the lawless soldiers. After the Res- 
toration troubles of a different kind 
arose; and the unexpected yet al- 
most inevitable proceedings against 
the men who had sat in judgment 
upon King Charles brought dismay 
into the ranks of the lately trium- 
phant party. Colonel Hutchinson 
had never been without the con- 
sciousness, even at the terrible 
crisis when he made up his mind 
to consent to that unparalleled step, 
that a time would come in which 
it would be avenged. Among the 
excuses for their conduct offered by 
some of the actors in that great 
scene, he appeared with none; but 
professing that he had acted ac- 
cording to what seemed to him 
right, placed himself in the hands 
of Parliament, declaring “if the 
sacrifice of him might conduce to 
the public peace and settlement, 
he would freely submit his life 
and fortunes to their disposal.” At 
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this momentous period, when every- 
thing hung in the balance, the wife, 
who has all this time abandoned 
her personality altogether, and 
thought only of her husband’s, 
comes boldly to the front, and 
takes up his defence. 


‘*Mrs. Hutchinson, whom to keep 
quiet her husband had hitherto per- 
suaded that no man would lose or 
suffer by this change, at this begin- 
ning was awakened, and saw that he 
was ambitious of being a public sacri- 
fice, and therefore herein only, in her 
whole life, resolved to disobey him, 
and to improve all the affection he had 
to her for his safety, and prevailed 
with him to retire; for she said she 
would not live to see him a pri- 
soner. With her unquietness she 
drove him out of his own lodging into 
the custody of a friend, in order to 
his further retreat, if occasion should 
be, and then made it her business to 
solicit all her friends for his safety. 
Meanwhile it was first resolved in the 
House that mercy should be shown to 
some,and exemplary justice to others; 
then the number was defined, and 
voted it should not exceed seven; 
then upon the King’s own solicitation 
that his subjects should be put out of 
their fears, those seven were named, 
and after that a proclamation was 
sent for the rest to comein. Colonel 
Hutchinson, not being of the number 
of those seven, was advised by all his 
friends to surrender himself in order 
to secure his estate; and he was very 
earnest to doit, when Mrs. Hutchinson 
would by no means hear of it; but 
being exceedingly urged by his 
friends that she would hereby obsti- 
nately lose all their estate, she would 
not yet consent that the Colonel 
should give himself into custody, and 
she had wrought him to a strong en- 
gagement that he would not dispose 
of himself without her. At length, be- 
ing accused of obstinacy in not giving 
bim up, she devised a way to try 
the House, and wrote a letter in his 
name to the Speaker, to urge what 
might be done in his favour, and to 
let him know that by reason of some 
inconveniency it might be to him, he 
desired not to come under custody, 
and yet should be ready to appear at 
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their call; and if they intended any 
mercy to him, he begged they would 
begin it in permitting him his liberty 
upon his parole till they should finally 
determine of him. This letter, she 
conceived, would try the temper of 
the House: if they granted this, she 
had her end, for he was still free; if 
they denied, she might be satisfied in 
keeping him from surrendering him- 
self. 

‘Having contrived and written this 
letter before she carried it to the Col- 
onel, a friend came to her out of the 
House, near which herlodgings then 
were, and told her that if they had 
but any ground to begin, the House 
was that in in a most excellent tem- 
per towards her husband ; whereupon 
she wrote her husband’s name to the 
letter and ventured to send it in, 
being used sometimes to write the let- 
ters he dictated, and her character not 
much differing from his. These gen- 
tlemen who were moved to try this 
opportunity were not the friends she 
relied-on; but God, to show that it 
was He, not they, sent two common 
friends, who had such good success 
that the letter was very well received ; 
and upon that occasion all of all par- 
ties spoke so very kindly and effectu- 
ally for him, that he had not only what 
was desired, but was voted to be free 
without any engagement; and his 
punishment was only that he should 
be discharged from the present Parlia- 
ment, and from all offices, military 
or civil, in the State for ever; and 
upon his petition of thanks for this, 
his estate also was voted to be free 
from all mulcts and confiscations.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s prevision was 
afterwards fully justified by the 
miserable fate of the others, “ who 
were decoyed to surrender them- 
selves to custody by the House’s 
proclamation after they had voted 
only seven to suffer,” and who 
were imprisoned, tried, exposed to 
barbarous treatment in the Tower, 
had their estates confiscated, and 
were exposed besides, as she says 
with indignation, to “the eternal 
infamy and remorse which hope of 
life and estate made them bring 
upon themselves by base and false 
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The Colonel, as might bes 
“was not very well satis 
himself for accepting deliverance.” 

When he saw how the others suffered, 
he felt that he himself was “ judged 
in their judgment and executed in 
their execution.” It is easy to 
realise what a man so generous must 
have felt in such circumstances. 
“ His wife, who thought she never 
deserved so well of him as in the 
endeavours and labours she exer- 
cised to bring him off, never dis- 
pleased him more in her life, and 
had much ado to persuade him to 
be contented with his deliverance.” 

He was not, however, very long 
afflicted with this magnanimous 
distress. A very short time after, he 
was sent for to bear evidence against 
his coadjutors, which he refused, 
and thereby lost all chante of 
favour with the reigning powers. 
After a short period of tranquillity 
in the country, he was suddenly 
arrested again, on vague suspicion 
of some plot, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. Here the struggles of his 
wife to obtain a hearing for him, 
to ascertain of what he was accused, 
and to soften the pitiless secret 
tribunals at whose mercy he was, 
were endless. There is never an 
“I” in the book from beginning 
to end. The dauntless woman de- 
scribes these trials of her power 
and patience as occasions on which 
her hero “sent his wife” to one 
functionary or other ; but these are 
too long to be followed here. He 
was condemned to be banished to 
the Isle of Man; but afterwards 
was sent off suddenly to Sandown 
Castle in Kent, “a lamentable old 
ruined place” on the coast, where 
the rooms were all out of repair, 
and no possibility of any comfort 
was. The story of his confinement 
in this place, and of the pathetic fam- 
ily meetings in his room, “ which 
was a thoroughfare room having 
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five doors in it, one of which opened 
on a platform that had nothing 
but the bleak air of the sea, whilst 
every tide washed the Castle walls,” 
are heart-rending. His wife, who 
had not been permitted to be 
with him in the Tower, followed 
him sorrowfully with her son and 
daughter, and lodged at Deal, from 
whence they walked daily to his 
prison. Their family life, all broken 
up and come to nothing, was con- 
fined to these dreary pilgrimages 
by the edge of the sea, and the 
prison table at which they sat with 
him: yet the Colonel endured it 
so cheerfully that he was never 
more pleasant and contented in his 
whole life. 


‘* When no other recreations were 
left him, he diverted himself with 
sorting and shadowing cockle-shells, 
which his wife and daughter gathered 
for him, with as much delight as he 
used to take in the richest agates and 
onyxes he could compass with the 
most artificial engravings, which were 
things, when he recreated himself 
from serious studies, he as much de- 
lighted in as any form ofart. But his 
fancy showed itself so excellent in 
sorting and dressing these shells, that 
none of uscould imitate it, and the 
cockles began to be admired by seve- 
ral persons that saw them. These were 
but his trifling diversions; .his busi- 
ness and continual study was the Scrip- 
ture, which, the more he conversed in, 
the more it delighted him—insomuch 
that, his wife having brought him 
some books to entertain him in bis 
solitude, he thanked her, and told her 
that if he should continue as long as 
he lived in prison, he would read 
nothing there but his Bible. His 
wife bore all her own toils joyfully 
enough for the love of him, but could 
not but be very sad at the sight of 
his undeserved sufferings: and he 
would very sweetly and kindly chide 
her for it, and tell her that if she were 
but cheerful he should think this suf- 
fering the happiest thing that ever 
befell him. He would also bid her 
consider what reason she had to re- 
joice that the Lord supported him, 
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and how much more intolerable it 
would have been if the Lord had 
suffered his spirits to have sunk, or 
his patience to have been lost under 
this. One day when she was weep- 
ing, after he had said many things to 
comfort her, he gave her his reasons 
why she should hope and be assured 
that this cause would revive, because 
the interest of God was so much in- 
volved in it that he was entitled to it. 
She told him that she did not doubt 
but the cause would revive; but, said 
she, notwithstanding all your resolu- 
tion, I know this will conquer the 
weakness of your constitution,and you 
will die in prison. He replied, I 
think I shall not; but if I do, my 
blood will be innocent. I shall ad- 
vance the cause more by my death, 
hastening the vengeance of God upon 
my unjust enemies, than I will by 
all the actions of my life. Another 
time, when she was telling him she 
feared they had but placed him on 
the sea-shore in order to transport him 
to Tangier, he told her if they had, 
God was the same God at Tangier as 
at Owthorpe: prithee, said he, trust 
God with me—if He carry me away He 
will bring me back again.” 


But these sorrowful days were 
drawing near a close. As the sum- 
mer ended, with all its loving, 
melancholy talks, Mrs. Hutchinson 
found it necessary to go back to 
Owthorpe for needful supplies. 
She left her husband sadly, with 
many forebodings, fearful lest he 
should be “shipped away to some 
barbarous place in her absence.” 
“The Colonel comforted her all he 
could, and on the morning she went 
away, said, ‘Now I myself begin 
to be loth to part with thee.’ But 
yet, according to his usual cheerful- 
ness, he encouraged himself with 
her, and sent his son along with her.” 
But it was not to a barbarous place 
that the courageous prisoner was 
to be shipped away. For a few 
days he continued his cheerful talk 
and musings, walking on the sea- 
side—a privilege which had recentl 
been granted to him—with his child 
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and the devoted brother who had 
been his companion all his life—the 
keeper, let us hope, having human- 
ity enough to keep out of hearing 
as he followed them along the 
beach — “ discoursing” sometimes 
“of the public concernments,” and 
how further troubles were sure to 
arise; but that “it must be a sober 
party”"— not one of the extreme 
and excited parties of the past— 
“that must then arise and settle 
them;” sometimes of his Scrip- 
tural studies, which, during the in- 
coming winter, he would make his 
wife set down for him,—* For,” said 
he, “I will no more observe their 
cross'‘humours; but when her chil- 
dren are near I will have her in 
my chamber with me, and they 
shall.not pluck her out of my arms; 
and then in the winter nights she 
shall collect several observations 
I have made of this epistle since 
I came into prison.” But there 
were no winter nights left for them 
to continue their work together. 
He died after little more than a 
week’s illness—leaving for his ab- 
sent wife the message to which she 
refers with a proud and tender 
obedience in the preface to her 
work: “Let her,” he said, “as she 
is above other women, show herself 
on this occasion a good Christian, 
and above the pitch of ordinary 
women.” He died in his bleak 
sea-side prison early in October 
1663, at the age of forty-seven. 
His faithful wife carried him to his 
home to be buried, though it was 
at “an intolerable expense”—con- 
veying him across London, “ through 
the whole heart of the city,” with- 
out, she says, “one reviling word 
or indignity offered them the whole 
way.” The verdict of the doctors 
upon him was, that no disease 
but his prison had killed him. 
When she had laid him in his 
grave, the brave woman, in proud 
love and grief, obeying the com- 
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mand that had been laid upon her, 
—*not to grieve at the common 
rate of desolate women,” — made 
this noble memorial to him—such a 
monument as few of the greatest 
of earthly heroes and sages have 
attained ; and thereafter effacing her- 
self altogether, as if she had died 
with him, is seen of us no more. 


Alice Thornton is a woman of 
a very different order from Lucy 
Hutchinson. She is a great deal 
more devout in meditations and 
religious phraseology, though on the 
Cavalier side in politics; but she 
has no share in the greater story 
of the nation, and her chronicle, 
besides a great deal of small-beer, 
is occupied with herself and her 
own affairs, to the exclusion of 
most other things. She has no 
hero, nor is there any great love in 
her life. She is the type of the 
ordinary in comparison with the 
more elevated nature. Through 
her we obtain a glimpse into those 
dull respectable homes in which 
so much of the strength and so 
little of the beauty of English 
existence lies. The only thing out 
of the way about her personally, is 
that she was subject to various un- 
pleasant reports, which she vigor- 
ously denies and defends herself 
against; but, as in so many cases, 
the energetic defence suggests a 
possible guilt, and it would have 
been wiser of the learned Society 
which brought her record of herself 
to light, if they had left out all 
concerning this. The heat of the 
old plea against an accusation 
which has fallen dead long ago 
with its promoters alike and its 
victim, has a curious galvanic sort 
of earnestness in it; but nobody 
is interested now in knowing whe- 
ther Mrs. Thornton was more or less 
immaculate. There is nothing in 
her story which makes us feel in- 
stinctively, as we do in the case of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, that reproach or 
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scandal can have nothing to do with 
her. Its interest lies in its simple 
pictures, openings deep down into 
the country life, which remained sto- 
lid, comparatively unmoved, while 
the artillery was roaring, and wild 
gleams of civil war were lighting up 
the landscape. We have said that 
she had nothing to do with public 
life; but her father had held a 
high appointment in Ireland—that 
of Lord-Deputy, in which he suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Strafford, his 
relation. But he died while his 
children were still young, leaving 
a book of advice to his son, of 
which there is much mention in 
the family, and a will which went 
through many strange hazards, and 
was only recovered many years 
after by a _ singular concatena- 
tion of circumstances. The death- 
bed of Strafford’s cousin and succes- 
sor is described at length with much 
devoutness of religious expression. 
The Irish rebellion broke out a 
few months after his death, while 
his helpless young family were 
still in Dublin with their mother. 
They were, like others, roused in 
the middle of the night to take 
refuge in Dublin Castle, when the 
intended massacre of the inhabit- 
ants of the town was found out. 
When they reached England, it was 
only to drop into the dangers of 
another beleaguered city, Chester, 
some of the incidents of the siege 
of which Mrs. Thornton relates :— 


‘‘T had in this time of the siege a 
grand deliverance, standing in a tirrit 
in my mother’s house, having bin at 
= in the first morning we were 

esett in the town; and not hearing 
of it before, as I looked out at a win- 
dow towards 8t. Marie’s Church, a 
cannon-bullett flew soe nigh the place 
where I stood, that the window sud- 
denly shut with such a force that. the 
whole tirrit shooke; and it pleased 
God I escaped without more harme 
save that the wafte tooke my breath 
from me for that present, and caused 
a great feare and trembling, not know- 
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ing from whence it came. I blesse and 
praise the Lord our God for this my 
perticuler preservation at that time. 
Allso my brother John Wandesforde 
was preserved from death in the 
smallpox, he having taken them of 
one of my cozen William Wandes- 
forde’s sons living then at Chester. 
Greate were my mother’s fears for 
him, and caire and paines she took 
about him, and at last hee through 
nursing was recovered, although he 
was very much disfigured, having 
bene a very beautiful child, and of a 
sweet complection. In the time of 
his sickness I was forbidden to come 
to him, least I should gett the small- 
pox and endanger my own life, and 
so observed my mother’s command in 
that; but my love for him could not 
contain itself from sending in letters 
to him bya way found out of my own 
foolish invention, tieing them about a 
little dog’s neck, which, being taken 
into his bed, brought the infection of 
the disease upon myself, as allso the 
sight of him after his recovery, being 
strooke with fear, secing him so sadly 
used, and all over read, I immediate- 
ly fell very ill.” 


Shot and shell without, and 
smallpox within, made a sharp mix- 
ture; and fortunately few Eng- 
lish maidens since have shared 
Alice Wandesforde’s experience, as 
she stood in the “ tirrit” with her 
breath taken away by the “ wafte” 
of the cannon-ball, After a time, 
the widow and her children got 
home to their own house at Kirk- 
lington in Yorkshire, and after- 
wards to Hipswell, her jointure 
house, where the family had their 
share of the troubles of the time. 
The battle of Marston Moor was 
made memorable to them by an 
adventure of the elder son’s, 
who, coming back secretly from 
France, where he had been bred, 
“wanting supplies in the warre’s 
time,” found himself while on his 
way entangled in the rout of the 
king’s force; and pushing on to- 
wards York to take his younger 
brother Christopher from school, 
before that city too was taken, met 
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the lad “riding towards’ the moor 
with other boys, which was goeing 
in their simplicity to see the battle” ’ 
—took him up on his horse behind 
him, ‘and fled homeward, pursued 
as if he had been a fugitive from 
the battle. The two found their 
way by the back-door into their 
mother’s house at midnight, where 
they were received with great joy 
and thanksgiving; but George was 
considered as a belligerent, and his 
property was sequestraied in con- 
sequence. The next trouble of the 
household was one which reflects lit- 
tle credit upon the “Scotts party,” 
as Mistress Alice calls them,—the 
treacherous Scots whom Mrs. Hutch- 
inson holds in so high disdain. Evi- 
dently our poor nation was not 
popular in England in those days. 
It was hard work to live at all 
in Yorkshire after Marston Moor, 
“for the madnes of the Scotts 
who quartred all the country over, 
and insulted over the poore coun- 
try and the English.” Lady Wan- 
desforde compounded for the men 
quartered upon her, paying as much 
as “1s. 6d. a-piece, when others at 
minepence only in a month”—a 
rather obscure statement; but a 
house in which there is a pretty 
daughter has other dangers in times 
of war. 


‘“‘Att length there came one Captain 
Innes which was over that troope we 
had in towne, and he coming on a sur- 
prize into the house, I could not hide 
myself from them as I used to doe: 
but coming boldly into my mother’s 
chamber, where I was with her, he 
began to be much more earnest and 
violent to have staid in the house, and 
said he would stay in his quarters; 
but we so ordered the matter, that we 
gott him out by all the fair means 
could be, to gett quitt of him, who 
was so vild a bloody looked man, that 
I trembled all the time he was in the 
house: I calling to mind with dread 
that he was soe infinit like in person 
my lord Maguire, the great rebell in 
Ireland, was in a great consternation 
for fear of him. After which time, this 
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man impudantly tould my aunt Nor- 
ton that hé would give all he was 
worth if she could procure me to be his 
wife, and offered three or four thou- 
sand pounds, and Lord Adair should 
come and speak for him. She said it 
was all in vaine; he must not presume 
to looke that way, for I was not to be 
obtained. And she was sorry he might 
not have any incoragement, for I was 
resolved not to marry, and put him off 
the best she could—but writt me pri- 
vate word that my Lord of Adair and 
he would come to speak to me and 
my mother about it, and wished me 
to gett out of his way. It was not to 
further that desire in me, who did 
perfectly hate him and them,all like a 
todd in sucha kind; and immeadiate- 
ly acquainted my dear mother, which 
was surprised and troubled, for she 
feard they would burn down her 
house and all, wished me to goe 
whither I would to secure myselfe; 
and I did soe forthwith, ran into 
the towne, and hid myself privately 
in great fear and afright, with agood 
old woman of her tenants, where, I 
bles God, I continued in safety till 
the vissitt was over, and at night 
came home. We was all joyful to 
escape soe, for my dear mother was 
forced to give them the best treat she 
could, and said indeed she did not 
know where I was,and sent out a little 
to seeke me, but I was safe from them. 
After which time this villaine captaine 
did study to be revenged of my dear 
mother, and threatened cruelly what 
he would do to her because she hid me, 
tho’ that was not true, for I hid myself.” 
On another occasion this violent 
wooer resorted to still more strenu- 
ous measures, and “lifted” Lady 
Wandesforde’s cattle, cursing her 
at her window and wishing “the 
deale blaw me blind and into the 
ayre,”—an expression which shows 
Mistress Alice had a good ear for 
the wild Scot’s barbarous language, 
if the spelling is a little incomplete. 
The widow’s peaceable jointure- 
house amid its fields, with the 
risk of a northern invader breaking 
in any day, or a friend arrivin 
hunted and breathless by the ik 
way any evening, must have been 
kept in excitement such as it is 
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hard to realise in England; and 
they were quiet people, making no 
demonstrations, the sons too young 
to throw themselves into any party, 
and the women not imprudent even 
in their devotion. Mistress Alice 
indeed gives utterance to a wail over 
the killing of the king, which is so. 
entirely Puritan in its phraseology 
and tone of thought, that it is 
difficult to believe it is a Royalist 
young lady who writes; and her 
account of the religious oppressions 
of the time, from the Church- 
woman’s side of the question, has 
much novelty in its revelations. Her 
brother’s estate was sequestrated, 
not only in consequence of that. 
flight from the outskirts of Marston 
Moor, with his boy brother behind 
him, but because he had presented 
to the family living of Kirklington 
“a very pious godly minister, but 
not of the Presbyterian faction,” 
who was displaced, and another 
of views more conformable to those 
of the victorious party put in his 
stead. The young man was still 
under age, and it could not be 
proved against him that he took 
any part in the fight; but never- 
theless he, his mother, brothers, and 
young sister, were all proclaimed 
traitors to the Parliament, and 
George obliged to disguise and 
hide himself. To get the seques- 
tration done away, the family re- 
sorted to the aid of some members 
of the other party, who responded 
by putting forward a suitor, in the 
person of a certain Mr. Thornton, 
which was “a good man and 
a good estate, about £700 per 
annum,” for the hand of Mistress 
Alice. “As to my own ‘per- 
ticuler,” she says, “ being willing 
to be advisable by my friends in 
the choyce of a husband, deeming 
theire judgments above my owne, 
was perswaded that this proposal 
might turn to the good of the 
whole family, and was inclined 
upon these grand motives and in- 
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ducements to accept of this motion 
for Mr. Thornton contrary to my 
own inclination.” But, alas! the 
motive for which this young lady 
was chiefly willing to take this 
step, her love and concern for her 
brother, ceased to be of any import- 
ance before “the motion” was car- 
ried out. The sketch of George’s 
mournful end is the most touching 
page in the memoir. The young 
man was setting out to thank the 
gentlemen who had been working 
in his behalf for the removal of 
the sequestration, and had made 
his obeisance to his mother and 
craved her blessing, when his sis- 
ter, who is somewhat fond of dis- 
coursing on the subject of her 
ailments and wonderful recoveries, 
was seized with a pain in her neck, 
which interrupted their leave-taking. 

‘‘He pittied me, and would have 
staied with me but that his uncle Wil- 
liam staied for him at Richmond for 
letters that post: and after his walk- 
ing threeor fourturnes about thecham- 
ber in his studeing of his bussinesse, 
till, methoughts, I saw a great deale 
of change, he looked so seariously and 
soberly, as if there was some great 
_ change neere, but what I knew not, 
only feared the worst that we should 
be deprived of him whom I so dearly 
loved. Hein a very reverent manner 
kneeled downe and asked blessing at 
his goeing out againe not long before: 
which my mother tooke notice of, prai- 
eng God Almighty to bless him, and 
said, ‘Sonn, I gave you my blessing 
but even now; how cometh it that you 
take so solemne a leave of me?’ He 
answered, ‘Forsoothe, I cannot have 
your praiers and blessing for me too 
often;’ and so with her praiers for 
him in his preservation, and his most 
humble obeisance in a dutiful manner, 
he took his leave, bidding me ‘ Fare- 
welle, dear sister; I hope to find you 
better at my returne home.’ I likewise 
praied him to have a caire of himself: 
and lookeing affter him, I thought he 
had the sweetest aspect and counten- 
ance as I ever saw in him, and my 
heart was even full of feares that we 
should lose him, there was soe greate 
and intire an affection for him on 
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whom we did all so much depend: 
and speaking of this to him, he said, I 
was allwaies full of feares for him, 
but hee did not deserve it: and this 
was the laste parting we had in this 
world, with abundance of deare love 
and affection betwixt us as we ever 
had in our lives together. Going after 
this down-stairs, hee ,called for his 
horse, and although he had two men 
my mother kept for him, yet took hee 
neither with him, but bade his foote- 
man James Brodricke (an Irishman 
and an excellent runner) to mete him 
at Richmond at two o’clock, where he 
was to have mette my uncle William. 
So my brother went towards the river, 
and as he rid by our chapel, where 
there was a wedding that day, he 
asked the people whether the Swaile 
might be ridden. They said there 
had bin a flood, but it was fallen, for 
some had crost the river that morning. 
Soe he, bidding the people joy in their 
marriage, went very slowly towards 
the river: and as we heard afterwards 
by two men which saw him on the 
other side, he went down as carefully 
and slowly as foot could fall. Nor 
was the second flood come so high till 
he was in the midest of the river: but 
when it comes from the Dales it falls 
with a mighty mountaineous force 
suddainly, as I can myselfe testifie, 
whoe (through the mercye of God) was 
very nigh periahing in that water once 
or twice, but was delivered. ... But 
to returne to the sad relation of my 
brother, which we was informed of by 
two men which walked beyond the 
river, they perceaving a gentleman 
goeing downe to the water, imagining 
it some one from Hipswell, seeing 
afar off that the flood came sudainly 
and mightily downe, made haste to 
the Swaile, and see only his horrse get- 
ting out of the river, where he had 
bin tumbled in all overheade, and by 
swimming had got out and shaked 
himselfe. They got hold of his bridle 
but missed the person that rid on him, 
perceaved it to be his horse, made a 
great search for my brother, but could 
not find the bodie. With great sorrow 
and lamentation they ran to Easby 
and Richmond, raising all the towns, 
flocking in exceedingly with lament- 
able mournings and outcries for him 
whom they dowbted was loste in that 
unhappy river.” 
G 
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This lamentable description has 
all the force of a picture; and in 
the contrast between the peace- 
ful interior—the mother half dis- 
turbed in the midst of her other 
occupations by the unusual sol- 
emnity of the demand a second 
time for her. blessing, the sister, 
looking, after him, admiring at the 
“sweetest aspect and countenance” 
she had ever observed in him, as so 
often happens at such a crisis of fate 
—and the dangerous ford and dark 
flood, “ falling with a mighty moun- 
taineous force suddainly,” is dramat- 
ic and tragic to the highest degree. 
The loss was a terrible one to the 
family ; for the drowned heir was 
their pride and prop, and the 
brother who succeeded him was of 
much less amiable conditions,—de- 
nied the rights of the younger chil- 
dren, and brought the whole family 
into trouble. The marriage which 
followed soon after was settled, not 
without many searchings of heart, 
for Mistress Alice does not deny 
“her great unwillingness to consent 
to that change which involved a 
thousand miserys.” But the credit 
of the mother and daughter were 
apparently to a great degree pledged, 
notwithstanding many hesitations 
on the subject of means and settle- 
ments. Mr. Thornton’s estate was 


“below the fortune” of the young> 


lady. “A cleare mattch or two, as 
Collonel Anstrooder [Anstruther ?| 
and my Lord Darcy’s son, Collonel 
Darcey, of £1500 per annum or 
more,” were proposed to her, and 
Mr. Thornton at the best had only 
£600, or probably less. . “Oh 
what a strait was we brought to 
in this great affaire!” she cries. 
Then there was the question of 
religion, which was tearing the 
realm asunder. 


‘*Again, I considered that Mr. 
Thornton’s relations were opposit to 
my oppinnions of the Church of Eng- 
land and religion; and if he himself 
had bin of the same riggid oppinnion 
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of the Presbyterians, I could by noe 
means have granted soe to dispose of 
myselfe to be misserable in the great 
conserne of my soule, and to bring 
forth children to be soe educated. In 
this point I was resolved to put it to 
the tryall by declaring to Mr. Thorn- 
ton that I supposed he was not ignor- 
ant of my judgment and religion, 
whence I was educated in the faith 
of God and the profession of the true 
Protestant Church of England. In it 
I lived, and did, by God’s grace, in- 
tend to dye; so that if he was not of 
the same faith with me, we should be 
misserable, and I could not for all 
the world match myselfe to soe great 
misfortune, nor could he have any 
satisfaction to have one of a contrary 
oppinnion to himselfe; therefore de- 
sired him to forbear any further suite 
in that way, not being comfortable to 
either, for he might match with such 
which was more suitable in all regards 
than myself, and I was soe happy in 
my condition of a single life that I 
loved it above all, having the excelent 
company and example of my honoured 
mother. After this discourse, most 
candidly and seriously delivered to 
him, I perseaved his great trouble in 
mind; and tould me he was well 
sattisfied with my oppinnion and re- 
ligion and all things ellse conserned 
me, beeing much above his hopes, de- | 
sert, or expectation, and also did as- 
sure me faithfully that hee himselfe 
was of the same oppinnion, and was 
for a moderated episcopacy and king- 
ly government, owning that the best; 
and that I should injoy my owne 
conscience as I desired (if I honoured 
him to marry him), and to bring up 
my children in the same faith he did 
profess to me, both now and att all 
times.” 


Satisfied on this point, Mistress 
Alice consented to the marriage. 
She was ill on her wedding-day, 
poor lady, “eight houres before I 
had any intermition,” which she 
attributes to the fact that she had 
“washed my feete at that time of 
the yeare” (in December)—a danger- 
ous experience. This was a melan- 
choly beginning to her married life, 
which “ began in sicknesse, and con- 
tinued in affliction, and ended in 
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great sorrowes and mournings.” She 
confesses that “I was very desirous 
to have then delivered up my 
miserable life,” so that her pros- 
pects were not of the brightest; 
and the further progress of her 
story runs through all manner of 
conflicts and misfortunes, compli- 
cated by the arrival of a number 
of babies. For some years she 
lived in comparative peace with 
her mother, and at her cost; which 
kindness on the part of Lady 
Wandesforde must, her daughter 
calculates, including everything,— 
“all manner of charges, expenses, 
and household affaires in sicknesses, 
births, christuings, and burialls, of 
and concerning ourselves and chil- 
dren, with the diette, &c., of nurses, 
men-servants, and maides, and our 
friends’ entertainment, all things 
don of her own cost and charges, 
all her daies while she lived,”— 
have cost this good mother not 
less than £1600. This for ten 
years does not seem a high estimate. 
Mrs. Thornton became her mother’s 
heir and residuary legatee, inherit- 
ing everything she had to give, 
besides her “lute and vyoll,” “also 
harpsicall virginals for her life”— 
with twenty shillings to buy her 
“a ringe,” and other details. The 
inheritance, however, was much 
reduced by the refusal of Sir Chris- 
topher her brother to settle as he 
ought his father’s property, and 
the absence of the father’s will, 
supposed to have been lost in the 
troubles in Ireland, but which 
turned up at last in the following 
curious way :— 


‘*The clarke to whom the fees was 
due (for a copy which had been lost) 
for the securing of his monneys, did 
keep the will of my father with the 
probatt of the same by my cozen Wan- 
desforde, of the file,and laid them ver 
cairefully up in a large iron-boun 
chest, together with many more writ- 
ings of the same nature, deeds of evi- 
dences which belonged to persons of 
quality, supposing these that wanted 
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them would inquire forthem. This 
same clarke lodged at Mr. Kerny’s 
house in Dublin, and fell sicke there, 
and before he died, owing this Mr. 
Kerny some monneys for his table, 
called to him and tould him that he 
owed him moneys, but could not pay 
him, for he had a great deale owing 
to him for those writings and deeds, 
And that he gave him into his own 
charge an iron-bound chest with a key, 
which he charged him to havea great 
caire of, and to deliver them into the 
hands of such as should inquire for 
them, and assured him they were of so 
great valew that the parties would pay 
wellforthem. The poore clarke died, 
and Mr. Kerny still kept the chest in 
safe custody, and non came to in- 
quire for these writings, and there was 
such a disturbance in Ireland and that 
city of Dublin, that till there was 
somme peace and respit from troubles, 
he Gid not see fitt to looke into the 
chest. But now, as it was soe ordered 
by God in His providence for our re- 
liefe, was the time that Mr. Kerny did 
first open this chest, finding many 
deedes, and wills, and evidences, . .. 
till he came to the very botom of it, 
and findes a large stately writing in 
five sheets of parchment, and looking 
at the bottome, the name of my Lord- 
Deputy Wandesforde, with his hand 
and seale, and which was the lost will 
and testament; finding allso Mr, Ralph 
Wallis his hand as a witness to the 
will, with four other men’s hands to 
it; allso the probatt of the said will 
as it had bin out of the court and put 
there for custody. Mr. Kerny knowing 
Mr. Wallis, his hand, went forthwith 
to him and asked him if he knew my 
Lord-Deputy Wandesforde. Mr. Wallis 
answered, ‘Yes,he had reason to know,’ 
and spoke*greatly in his incomium. 
‘But why doe you ask this question?’ 
Mr. Kerny said. ‘Do youknow your 
hand when you see it?’ ‘Ithink I 
doe,’ says Mr. Wallis. At which Mr, 
Kerny produced my dear father’s will 
and showed it tohim. Upponthis Mr, 
Wallis cried out, ‘Oh, my deare lord, 
how joyful I am to see this blessed 
hand again!’ and with affectionate 
teares he kissed his deare lord’s hand 
and name, saing, ‘I will be deposed 
of the truth of it that this is my lord’s 
last will and testament,’ and that he 
himself engrossed every word of it, 
beeing written by his owne hand, and 
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that it was the last act his lord did, 
to confirme and ratify the said last 
will and testament. Saing, with a 
sad heart, for the want of this will 
to sett all right in the family, we 
were allmost destroyed.” 


It does not seem, however, that 
the discovery did so much good as 
was to be expected, for Mrs. Thorn- 
ton was more or less in contention 
with her brother Christopher until 
her dying day. Irish estates were 
hard to manage, and difficult to get 
profit from, or any settlement of, in 
that day as at this. The poor lady 
had many oppositions and troubles 
to meet with. She had many chil- 
dren, and many deaths among them. 
Her husband was ailing, unthrifty, 
and of a melancholy temperament, 
and her sad forebodings in marrying 
seem to have been to a great extent 
realised. It is true that once he 
was dead and interred in “his own 
alley [aisle] at Stongrave Church,” 
he became “my dearest heart” to 
his wife, and she herself an incon- 
solable widow; but during his life- 
time he would seem to have been 
an entirely incapable person, leav- 
ing everything upon her hands, and 
signalising himself only by sudden 
mortgages of his estate, and engage- 
ments to pay money which he did 
not possess. Mrs. Thornton was 
careful and troubled about many 
things, it is evident, out of one 
vexation into another, with enemies 
who did all they could to harm her. 
A certain Mistress Anne Danby, 
with a malicious maid Barbary, 
who tells evil stories to her dis- 
credit, appear dimly in a mist of 
passion and tears, declaring her to 
be naught, and her parents naught, 
which unfounded accusation against 
the dead father and mother who 
were her pride, and from whose 
higher estate she had condescended 
to Mr. Thornton, who was but one 
of the small gentry, made her 
“swound” with indignation and 
distress, although on her own side 
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of the question we find plenty of 
friends, and one good, honest friend- 
servant attached to the family all 
her life, who closed Lady Wandes- 
forde’s eyes, and reappears on the 
scene whenever there is anythin 

wanted—the good Dafeny (Daphne) 
who cares for Mistress Alice when 
she is a girl, and defends her when 
an injured wife. The muddle, how- 
ever, into which the troubled woman 
gets in these unfortunate moments 
is beyond our power to follow. The 
reader will perceive that it is not 
too easy at any time to keep the 
thread of her discourse; and when 
it is accompanied by the impas- 
sioned recollections of wrong, even 
though she is piously glad to know 
that these wrongs have been avenged 
by Providence, her style baffles de- 
scription. Altogether, our glimpse 
into the curious dim interior where 
the father has periodical fits of 
palsy and a continuous melancholy, 
where the mother is striving always 
hotly, tearfully, with a sense of 
wrong, to manage the common af- 
fairs and get her children provided 
for, is not a happy one. There isa 
young curate in the background, 
afterwards Dr. Comber, Dean of Dur- 
ham, but for years established in 
the house at East Newton as a sort 
of chaplain and catechist, amusing 
Mr. Thornton with his fatetious 
conversation, declaring his love for 
young Alice, the gentle Nally, when 
she was but fourteen, and, slan- 
derers said, making’ himself agree- 
able under this cover to her still 
young mother, whose presence in- 
troduces a possible tragedy into the 
narrative. But he marries Nally 
eventually, notwithstanding that 
she too has the smallpox and loses 
her lovely complexion, and becomes 
a well-known divine and dignitary 
of the Church; so that no doubt 
all was right. The second daugh- 
ter also marries a clergyman,—no 
very satisfactory match for a gentle- 
man’s daughter in these days; and 
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the only son, much longed for and 

rayed for—a little Samuel devoted 
from his birth to God’s service, and 
showing all the sweetness of pre- 
mature devotion while still a child 
—would seem to have been a very 
unsatisfactory man, and died early 
before his mother; so that the poor 
soul had but little consolation, one 
way or other, in her life. Her let- 
ter to this cherished boy, when he 
is supposed to be recovering from a 
fever apparently brought on by his 
own careless life, is heart-rending: 
“Your poore and desolate mother 
who has moned herselfe away for 
your iniquitys, and now must suffer 
much more by your calamitys,” she 
calls herself. “Sonn, I cannot adde 
any more for teares, which I pour 
out for you with my humble 
prayers,” she says. This was forty 
years from the time when she 
entered sick and sorry into the 
marriage which brought her so 
little good. She died at eighty, 
after restoring with sound rafters her 
“alley” in Stongrave Church, and 
handing on her mother’s “ harpsi- 
call virginals,” along with the more 
solid parts of her property, to a 
number of Combers and Purchases, 
her progeny through the humble 
marriages her daughters had made. 

We must add her contribution 
to the religious history of the time 
from the Cavalier side :— 


‘¢* Since the sad and dismall times 
of distraction in Church and State, 
the people in most of the northerne 
country was much deprived of the 
benefitt of those holy ordinances of 
the Word and Sacraments; but espe- 
cially of the latter, which, with the 
use of the Lord’s Praier, was wholey 
laid aside, as under the notion of rel- 
iques of idolatrie and popish supper- 
stition. Soe that, least we should of- 
fend God by serveing Him in His own 
way and command, supperstitiously, 
and pray to Him in His.own words, 
there was found out another manner of 
worship, by presenting to His Majesty 
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na contineually out of our owne 
raine composed, and that not with 
remeditation too often. And the 
rd’s Praier was by many despised 
as drie and insipid, by others ne- 
glected out of a compliance with the 
times. Alsoe the Holy Sacrament, 
which was the testimoniall of the 
highest act of our Saviour’s love to us 
lost men, was had in contempt as use- 
less to the Church of Christ. . 
Noe wonder, then, if we were brought 
to such plagues and confusion in this 
land, whoes pride was soe great and de- 
votion soe dead. But we who thirsted 
after these waters of life did still all 
these times affter my dear mother 
came to Hipswell, as well as at Wes- 
chester, injoy this blessing through the 
mercy of God—even all the time of 
my mother’s life, to my exceeding - 
great sattisfaction and comfort; but 
affter her death, and my coming from * 
St. Nicholas into my own house at 
East Newton, which was above two 
whole years, I had not once the oppor- 
tunity of receaving. For there was 
not then any minister at Stongrave 
which did administer the Sacrament, 
nor had done there for many years, 
Soe that I was holy destitute of an op- 
portunity to perform that comfortable 
refreshing duty which my soul longed 
for and grieved much for the want 
thereof. But I could not obtaine that 
happiness, in regard that the ministers 
had not given it on this side during 
the warres; nor was it again estab- 
lished here (August 1662) since the 
coming of the king. Neither indeed 
had we any minister settled at Ston- 
grave, our parish church, which was 
a great griefe to me.” 

We need not point out the ex- 
traordinary peculiarities of Mrs. 
Thornton’s spelling. She seems 
to have had a great inclination to 
put in double consonants wherever 
it was practicable, which does not 
hinder her from cutting one out 
whenever it strikes her fancy. 
The science of orthography seems 
in those days to have had no 
existence. But Mrs. Thornton is 
a Johnson in comparison with 
some of her less cultivated corre- 
spondents. 
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OUR FOOD-SUPPLIES IN WAR-TIME. 


“ Wuar will be the effect upon 
its food-supplies of a great war 
involving this country?’ That is 
a question which has not yet re- 
ceived the attention it deserves in 
the discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of food-supply from the polit- 
ico-economical point of view, nor 
even from the more purely practi- 
cal point. 

It is not necessarily included in 
any diagnosis of the case by the 
political economist: he may thor- 
oughly examine the matter of feed- 
ing our population, inside and out, 
as it affects the general welfare of 
its different classes at home, and 
our intercourse with other nations, 
without ever touching on the ab- 
normal condition of war; and the 
question itself may be discussed in 
most of its bearings, if not all, 
without contention, on the theories 
of supply and demand, and national 
wealth and unrestricted commerce, 
in a normal condition of peace. 
But the politician proper cannot 
close his eyes to the possibility 
that peace will not last for ever: 
to him political economy is only 
one branch of the many that sum 
up the whole interests of a nation, 
and not the most important branch ; 
and in applying its theoretical prin- 
ciples to the immediate require- 
ments of the country, he ought to 
bear in mind that the present con- 
ditions may change, and be re- 
placed by others in which those 
principles would be highly injuri- 
ous to the national welfare. More 
especially is he bound to consider 
that of all the circumstances that 
may bring about a change, war is 
the one that would effect the most 
complete alteration of all the con- 
ditions of peace-time, and in the 
most sudden and violent manner. 


The politician’s range of view, 
extending over all the branches of 
national existence, and passing be- 
yond the present exigencies towards 
the distant future, must include all 
the streams of commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries; but 
of these, none will demand more 
anxious consideration at all times 
than the supply of wholesome food 
to the people. No one knows bet- 
ter than the statesman that the con- 
tentment of the people, and the 
success of schemes for their im- 
provement at home or for their 
advancement in the world, depend 
not so much on constitutions and 
laws, or treaties, or profits, as up- 
on the available supply of food. 
If, then, it is a matter of such high 
concern that even in times of pro- 
found peace there should always 
be a reasonable security that the 
mass of the people shall be able 
to get food at prices within their 
means of purchasing it, how greatly 
does this question overshadow every 
other when the effect of war upon 
it comes to be considered /—that 
remorseless and violent uprooter of 
ordinary life acting on the most 
sensitive fibre of the national body. 

And of all the countries in the 
world, Great Britain is the one 
which has most concern in the 
consideration of this question at 
the present time; for Great Britain 
is the one nation which depends 
in an excessive degree on foreign 
countries for the supply of the 
daily and ordinary food for its 
population. 

But, it will be naturally asked, 
how then is it, if this question of 
food-supplies during war-time is 
a matter of such extreme import- 
ance to the national welfare, that 
it has not been more fully dis- 
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cussed in public by statesmen and 
politicians during these long years 
of peace and prosperity? A rea- 
sonable answer to this is, that it 
is this very duration of peace and 
prosperity which diverts the cur- 
rent of men’s thoughts away from 
war. A new generation grows up 
in the course of it, which has no 
knowledge and therefore no fear 
of the difficulties of war, and whose 
wish is father to the belief that 
war—at least, such war as their 
predecessors suffered under—will 
never occur again. Some indica- 
tions of such a belief might have 
been observed at the time of the 
first great International Exhibition 
in 1851. <A sort of hope was in 
the air then that that great world- 
meeting would be the beginning 
of a new era in international poli- 
tics, in which the peaceful rivalries 
of commerce would take the place 
‘of ancient animosities; but alas! 
it proved to be the burial of the 
pipe of peace instead of the hatchet 
of war, and to be the birthday of 
a generation of wars that have suc- 
ceeded each other with little inter- 
mission ever since. 

This same hope in perpetual 
political sunshine caused our coun- 
try, notably among others, to be 
ruled mainly during the long peace 
by political economists, who repre- 
sented the best spirit of the peace- 
ful aspirations of their generation, 
and also its moderate capability 
in politics. Those great politico- 
economical maxims which a pre- 
vious generation of statesmen had 
been satisfied to keep in a second- 
ary position, in company with like 
general maxims of humanity and 
temperance, were now elevated into 
the first rank, and became a pri- 
mary article in their political creed. 
To buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest, whether they 
were in or out of the country, was 
no longer a mere abstract truth in 
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national economics, to be applied 
or not as suited the other political 
requirements of the day, but a sort 
of shibboleth through which to 
govern nations, and a panacea for 
all other political difficulties. 

Hence when a time came that 
the population began to outgrow 
the supply of food producible in 
the country, the people and their 
rulers were prepared to apply this 
all-powerful nostrum to a trouble 
that was keenly felt by everybody, 
and to which it appeared a simple 
and satisfactory remedy. The sup- 
ply of cheaper food that came in 
from the outside world assisted the 
general prosperity of the long peace 
in forcing on the commercial enter- 
prise of the country ; and this, again, 
demanded a fresh application of the 
nostrum to supply the raw food for 
its manufacturing needs; and as the 
manufacturing population increased 
rapidly under the stimulus, still 
larger supplies of food were re- 
quired, leading to further exten- 
sions of the great panacea—until, 
in the delirium of hope that the 
secret of universal peace had been 
discovered, almost all restrictions 
on commerce, food-supplies, and 
everything else, were swept away. 

And as long as this country was 
in a position to control the markets 
of the world in manufactures, and 
as long as peace lasted, this new 
political system succeeded beyond 
expectation ; but when war began 
to interfere with the supply of 
raw material, as in 1863, and when 
the competition of foreign manufac- 
tures began to interfere with our 
control over the markets, as is hap- 
pening now, there appeared to be 
another side to the picture; and now 
the rule of free trade seems to be 
subject to greater dangers than the 
ordinary political system. 

The greatest of these dangers is 
that included in the question now 
submitted for consideration. We 
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now draw nearly half of our ordi- 
nary food-supply from foreign 
countries. In a few years, when 
the population will have increased, 
and the supply of home produce in 
food will remain about the same, we 
shall draw fully one-half of what we 
may call the ordinary food—that is, 
breadstuffs of all kinds, and meat of 
all kinds—from abroad. Some au- 
thorities seem to think that the home 
produce will be increased in future 
years, partly by expected improve- 
ments in the processes of agriculture, 
and in the conditions under which 
it is carried on, and partly from the 
difficulty of foreign food-supplies 
competing with the home growth. 
But even if this fulfils the sanguine 
hopes of its believers, there is an 
absolute limit to the home pro- 
duce: it is only postponing to a 


few years later the time when the 
population will have so far out- 
grown the home supply that half, 


and more than half, the consump- 
tion must be got from abroad. 
The effect of a war with any one 
of the Great Powers of the world 
upon this supply would be immedi- 
ately felt, not only in the reduction 
of the supply itself, but in the risk 
and expense attending the carriage 
of the whole of that half of our 
food that comes from abroad. We 
can form some idea of the effect it 
would have on prices from the 
fluctuations in the price of corn 
before the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed. Then our population was 
mainly supplied with food from our 
own country; and yet the effect of 
variable harvests, both in our own 
and other countries, was sufficient 
in time of profound peace to cause 
such extreme and sometimes sudden 
changes (owing to speculation) in 
prices, that it was used as one of the 
strong arguments for the freer intro- 
duction of foreign corn; and the 
steady price at which corn has stood 
upon the whole, since its free im- 
port, has been held to be a strong 
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evidence in favour of the advantage 
of that measure. 

If, then, this fluctuation occurred 
when only a small part of the whole 
supply came from abroad, what 
will be the effect of an uncertainty 
in the supply of half the whole 
quantity required? The rise in 
prices will not be merely in pro- 
portion to the loss from the one 
country we happened to be at war 
with, but will include the war risks 
upon the remainder, and the, effect 
of those risks upon the ordinary 
speculations, and on the ordinary 
fluctuations owing to weather, &c. 

In former wars the price was to 
some extent limited by the extra 
produce from the country, stimu- 
lated by the circumstances. This 
was when the ordinary produce 
nearly provided for the whole 
wants, and therefore only a pro- 
portionately small increase was re- 
quired—still, however, insufficient’ 
to prevent its being comparatively 
very dear. But can any one suppose 
that, under any possible rise in 
prices, the land in these islands 
could be suddenly made to produce 
double, or even half as much again, 
as it does in ordinary times? The 
extreme amount of possible increase 
would bear a small proportion to 
that part of the supply subject to 
war risks, and therefore in a very 
much less degree would it influence 
the general prices. 

The political economist would 
reply to this fear about the effect 
of a war with one or even more 
countries on our food-supplies, that 
we could hardly expect to be at 
war with the whole world at once; 
and that it is the great merit of 
free trade, that it enables us to 
draw our supplies of every kind 
from any part of the world most 
convenient to ourselves,—and there- 
fore, that it affords us the widest 
possible basis for our food-supply 
under any circumstances of diffi- 
culty, whether in war or peace; 
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and further, that, under the in- 
fluence of free trade, the supply is 
tolerably sure to get to the market 
where the demand exists, although 
it may have to proceed in an in- 
direct line in consequence of par- 
ticular restrictions. Thus, in case 
we were at war with one food- 
producing Power, the supplies from 
it, or at least part of them, would 
reach us through some neutral 
Power, because it would be to the 
‘ interest of both the belligerent and 
the neutral to carry on such traffic, 
although it was feeding an enemy. 
And even in an extreme case, such 
as a war with the United States, 
which furnishes now about one- 
quarter of the whole bread-stuffs 
consumed in this country, it would 
be so greatly to the interest of some 
neutral Power, and even to the in- 
dividual growers in the States 
themselves, to supply so profitable 
a market as it would be, that a 
large part of the usual quantity 
might be expected to find its way 
here, notwithstanding any precau- 
tions by the Government of the 
States,—just as some cotton came 
to this market in 1863, though the 
Southern ports were blockaded. 
And therefore, it would be argued, 
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taking this commercial interest into 
account, together with the ordin 
(and in war extraordinary) food- 
traffic from all the rest of the world 
with whom we were at peace, the 
whole supply would be less reduced 
in war-time under our present free- 
trade system than it would be under 
~~ other system. 

his line of argument fairly rep- 
resents, we hope, that of the political 
economist who makes commerce 
the head and front of his political 
system; and it will be observed 
that it leaves out of consideration 
the effect of other political in- 
fluences in controlling this kind 
of commerce in war-time—for the 
free-trader generally puts all other 
such interests in the background, 
as of secondary value in the long- 
run of affairs. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to apply these influences, 
per contra, on the side of the 
alarmist. This we will do pre- 
sently. 

Let us first consider what would 
be the effect on the supply, both in 
amount and in price, of trusting to 
the foreign part: of it continuing to 
any considerable extent during a 
war with one of our great food- 
suppliers. 


TABLE showing the imports of common articles of food from the chief foreign 
sources in 1880, taken approximately from Board of Trade returns :— 


Bread-stuffs, including Meat-stuffs, en: 
grain, flour, po potatoes, animals and dead meat, 


From 
France and Belgium, 
Russia and Sweden, 
Germany, Denmark, and Holland, 
Spain and Portugal, , 
Austria, 
Turke 
Unite 


’ Egypt, and Roumania, F 
States, ’ 
South America, 

Canada, 

India and Burmah, 

Australia, P 

China and Siam, . 


' 


Total imports, . 
Total consumption in U. K., * 


bacon, butter, and cheese, 


Million rts, Sart cewts. 


rs 
be od 
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15. 


~~] 


—s 
Poor AN. 
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11.5 
36.0 


gi 
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". 340.0 





* Taken approximately from Mulhall’s Balance-sheet of.the World, 1870-80. 
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The above table is approximate 
only, but it shows sufficiently clear- 
ly our dependence on certain foreign 
countries. More precise statistics 
would be of little value, for the food- 
traffic has been varying so much 
of late years, that one can only get 
an idea of what its course is likely 
to be for the next generation. 
During the last ten years the 
traffic in bread-stuffs from Europe- 
an countries has remained tolerably 
uniform ; the great increase has been 
from the United States and Austra- 
lia. The traffic in meat, alive or 
dead, appears to have fallen off 
from Europe, and to have increased 
immensely from the United States. 
At present this latter country and 
Russia (including Sweden) and Ger- 
many (including Denmark) com- 
mand three-fourths of our foreign 
supply of bread-stuffs, and nearly 
the whole of our foreign supply of 
meat-stuffs. Hence we may say that 
there are three great countries in 
the world which hold the keys 
of our larder—or at least of one of 
our two larders; the other we keep 
the keys of at home, but the sup- 
ply in it is diminishing year by 
year, while that of the foreign one 
is increasing. 

In the beginning of this century, 
when we were in the midst of the 
greatest, longest, and costliest war 
this country has ever been engaged 
in, the food supplies of the popula- 
tion were almost entirely obtained 
from home resources: out of a 
consumption of about 30 million 
quarters of grain, only one million 
was imported. The population was 
not half what it is now, and wheat 
was on the average 85s, a-quarter; 
and even if free trade had existed, it 
is doubtful whether in those times a 
sufficient supply from abroad was ac- 
cessible, to have much reduced that 
price. But the price of beef at the 
same time was about 7d. per lb.— 
showing that the supply, although 
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entirely of home production, was 
more equal to the demand than it 
is now. 

In 1854, we were again engaged 
in war against one of the chief war 
Powers of the world, and one of 
our great food suppliers. But we 
had then entered on the course of 
free trade, and our importation of 
foreign wheat in that year vas 
about 8 millions of quarters, out of 
a total consumption of about 22 


millions; and the price of wheat . 


reached 74s, a-quarter. The price 
of beef at that time was about 
the same—viz., 7d. per lb.—and 
probably about 4th of the whole 
consumption came from abroad. 

That war, therefore, might be con- 
sidered as an example favourable 
to free trade. It was, however, a 
quite exceptional war as regards 
its effects on our commerce gene- 
rally. Owing to the special cireum- 
stances of its origin, the great bulk 
of the Russian forces were en 
on the shores of the Black Sea; 
and she was not prepared to attack 
us to any great extent on the 
ocean generally. Since then the 
war-power of Russia, at sea as 
well as on land, in common with 
those of other great Continental 
Powers, has been considerably de- 
veloped, while our liabilities in 
regard to food-supply and sea-traffic 
generally have increased immense- 
ly, and out of all proportion to our 
means of protecting them in war- 
time. 

In 1876, when we were again in 
danger of getting into a war with 
Russia, and that Power was again 
hampered by her operations in Tur- 
key, she began to prepare to attack 
our commerce on the high seas, 
as well as our Indian possessions, 
in anticipation of war. 

That war of 1876-77, although 
confined between Russia and Tur- 
key, had an effect on the prices of 
food in this country. We were 
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then importing nearly the same 
proportion of bread-stuffs we are 
now—namely, about one-half the 
whole consumption; and our im- 
ports of meats of various kinds had 
increased from 1-16th, as in 1854, 
to 4th the whole consumption. 
The price of wheat rose, mainly in 
consequence of the war, 20s. a- 
quarter above the average of the 
two years before; and the price 
of beef in large contracts was 8d. 
per lb. 

Then, again, there is the decrease 
of food-production in this coun- 
try, consequent on the low prices 
brought about by free trade—a de- 
crease which will make it still more 
difficult for us suddenly to increase 
it, should we be driven to it in war. 
In 1851, when the last edition of 
Porter’s ‘Progress of the Nation’ 
was published, it was anticipated 
in it that the cultivation of corn 
would increase in this country to 
such an extent, that at about the 
present time there would be not 
only a sufficient supply for the 
whole population, but for an export 
trade to other countries. But in- 
stead of that, the production has 
absolutely decreased from the 17 
or 18 million quarters per annum 
at that time to about 12 million 
quarters. A few years ago, when 
this reduction in the home produce 
of corn began to alarm some peo- 
ple, the British farmer was recom- 
mended to give up the idea.of 
competing with the foreign grower 
of corn, and to devote himself 
to the growth of meat, in which 
it was assumed that, owing to the 
difficulty and expense of carrying 
meat, alive or dead, across the sea, 
he would always be able to compete 
successfully with any foreigner. But 
a few years has disproved that flat- 
tering tale by the transport of for- 
eign meat, even from Australia; 
and now the British farmer is as 
confidently advised to take to fruit 
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and vegetables as a final and sure 
resource. 

We are not discussing the com- 
mercial advantages of free trade in 
food during peace-time, but only 
endeavouring to make out the ef- 
fect of it on price and quantity 
in war-time. During the great 
French war, when we were virtu- 
ally independent of all foreign 
countries for food, the price of 
wheat was, as has been already 
stated, 85s. a-quarter, and of beef 
7d. per lb. In the present day our 
population has more than doubled, 
and the consumption per head has 
increased half as much again as it 
was then; hence the total consump- 
tion is much greater in proportion to 
population. But if of that total 
consumption we import one-half, 
the home production that we 
have mainly to trust to in war- 
time is less per head of population 
than it was in 1805. Therefore, 
any reduction in the supply will 
be more felt both in quantity and 
price than even it was then: the 
peace-prices of wheat (say 45s. per 
quarter) and of meat (say 10d. a- 
pound) will be more affected by 
the much larger proportion of con- 
sumption per head that is open to 
the risks of war. It is a large 
business we are considering. It is 
calculated that we spend about half 
our national income on food, and 
that the average expenditure on 
meat is three or four times as much 
as it is upon bread. The price of 
meat will therefore be more affected 
than the price of bread; and there 
will be no longer that large home 
production, as in 1805, which kept 
down the price to 7d. Will the 
population be any better off under 
these free-trade circumstances, dur- 
ing war, than they were in 1805 un- 
der protection? The speculations 
in food-supplies, always susceptible, 
would be thrown into a state of 
agitation beyond all that had oc- 
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curred in commercial speculations 
before; because it would not only 
involve very large sums of money, 
but be a matter of vital necessity 
to every inhabitant of these islands. 

And the reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of the people would 
be greater per head than in 1805, 
owing to so much more of the 
population being dependent on 
foreign trade. Thus the total effect 
of a great war upon their daily 
sustenance, may be expected to be 
not only more violent than formerly, 
but felt in a duplicate ratio; for 
the people will have so much more 
of it exposed to the chances of war, 
and just about so much less of 
their usual means to pay for it. 

The general political effect of our 
dependence on foreign countries 
for so large a proportion of our 
food, is a matter of far greater im- 
portance than even the probable 
price of it in war-time, or than 
the quantity possibly available. It 
would affect our diplomatic action 
in all disputes that might possibly 
end in war; and during war it 
would affect our enemy’s line of 
action, our own Government and 
people in determining the progress 
of the war, and the “benevolent” 
or otherwise neutrality of non-bel- 
ligerents. 

Free trade is not on a footing 
of political equality when it is a 
question of food on one side and 
furniture on the other. The State 
that enters the ocean race of com- 
merce in a bread-basket will find 
herself hampered on the way by 
the continued friction of the vessel. 
Notwithstanding all political eco- 
nomy, the one paramount object 
of man’s daily labour is to get 
something to eat. In a recent 
‘number of one of the periodicals, 
Colonel G. Chesney, R.E. (now 
a member of the Government of 
India), has well reminded us that, 
after all, the real wealth of the 
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world is food, upon which the 
value of everything else required by 
man depends; and we have shown 
our appreciation of this axiom by al- 
ways referring to the price of bread 
and meat as the one safe standard of 
value of all other things, including 
money itself. In his usual graphic 
and ingenious way, he illustrates 
the proposition by a picture of the 
economy of an Indian village, in 
which almost everything — food, 
clothing, and housing—is produced 
within the community; and as the 
general stock of food produced has 
to be divided among the inhabit- 
ants, just so much of the labour of 
the village necessary to provide the 
required amount will be devoted to 
its production, and the surplus 
labour only will be applied to 
other wants. Aud if in the pro- 
gress of intercourse with other 
villages, and from peculiarities of 
soil or climate, the growth of other 
things, as cotton for instance, is 
stimulated, the measure of the 
quantity of cotton produced will 
be just what will compensate’ for 
the labour thereby taken away 
from the production of food. 

When this natural law comes to 
be applied to more artificial com- 
munities, he allows that other arti- 
cles, which become almost neces- , 
saries of life, and thereby part of 
our daily sustenance, have to be 
added to the category of food. But 
even in artificial communities, when 
we come to the mass of the people, 
—the journeymen, as they are em-. 
phatically called—these extra arti- 
cles are comparatively few, and 
enter a small way into the anxieties 
of the daily provision. We all re- 
collect the story of the two brothers 
who went gold-hunting, and one 
remained on the shore cultivating 
grain, while the other was amassing 
the precious nuggets; and how the 
latter coming back laden with his 
supposed wealth, but starving, had 
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to give it all to his brother for food 
to save his life. And so in the 
most civilised and artificial of com- 
munities, however elaborate and 
indirect the actual process of com- 
mercial intercourse may be, it is 
the demand of the mass of the 
people for their daily food that 
ultimately regulates the demand 
for almost all other articles. 

And thus, when two diploma- 
tists meet to discuss some burning 
question of international difficulty, 
the one who represents a nation 
which has enough and to spare of 
food from its own fields, comes into 
court with comparatively free hands. 
Let the worst come, even the fearful 
ordeal by battle, he has a conscious- 
ness that Ais people will not starve, 
whatever else may happen; where- 
as the other diplomatist, if he re- 
presents a people who are buying a 
great part of their daily bread from 
a third nation, or maybe from the 
very party he is going to argue 
with, will feel himself shackled by 
the thought that a word of his may 
cut off that commodity from mil- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen. 
The political economist has been in 
the habit of talking largely about 
the influence of commerce in pre- 
venting war; but though the pro- 
position has a plausible look about 
it, i¢ is probable that sagacious 
foreigners can perceive that there 
lies underneath it a fear of the cer- 
tain and severe loss to this country 
from getting into war with any one. 
And there have been one or two 
notable instances of its influence 
being inefféctual: when the Bos- 
tonians threw the English taxed 
tea into their harbour, they were 


not thinking of political economy ; 


and when Napoleon shut off the 
whole of Europe from commerce 
with the British Islands, the first 
people to complain of it were not 
the deprived Europeans, but the 
very islanders against whom the 
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blow was aimed. Besieged cities 
have often surrendered from lack of 
food, but one has never heasd of a 
capitulation from stress of cotton 
shirts, or knives and forks. 

And even in these times of peace 
and commercial rule, and notwith- 
standing the example of the vast 
accumulation of wealth by Great 
Britain during thirty years of free 
trade, other nations, instead of pro- 
fiting by that experience, appear to 
be going in the contrary direction. 
They appear to think that it is 
better in the long-run for a nation 
to utilise those manufacturing capa- 
bilities it happens to possess, even 
at a loss, than to be too much de- 
pendent on the friendly effects of 
foreign commerce. The United 
States is an example of this, ap- 
posite to the point in question. 
It is doing a large and profitable 
foreign trade in the raw materials, 
especially food-products, which its 
land produces in considerable sur- 
plus over its own wants; and there- 
fore its inhabitants being comfort- 
ably provided for in these import- 
ant respects, the loss by the partial 
exclusion of foreign manufactures 
is little felt. Even in the case of 
war with this country, they would 
have sufficient interchange among 
themselves to enable them to live; 
part of the labour now bestowed on 
food-production would. be turned 
on to those other manufactures 
which they required, and of which 
a nucleus had been providently 
formed in time of peace. Our 
political economists may consider 
their system wasteful of the na- 
tional wealth; but it has been 
adopted deliberately, and approved 
by men whose opinions are worthy 
of respect in these matters. The 
late President General Garfield, for 
instance, whose uprightness and sa- 
gacity have been highly spoken of on 
both sides of the Atlantic, thus ex- 
presses his ideas on the subject :— 
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‘In reference to our custom laws, a 
licy should be pursued which will 
ring revenues to the Treasury, and 
will enable the labour and capital em- 
ployed in our great industries to com- 
pete fairly in our own markets with 
the labour and capital of foreign pro- 
ducers. We legislate for the people 
of the United States, and not for the 
whole world, and it is our glory that 
the American labourer is more intel- 
ligent and better paid than his foreign 
competitor. Our country cannot be in- 
dependent, unless its people, with their 
natural abundant resources, possess the 
requisite skill at any time to clothe, 
arm, and equip themselves for war, 
and in time of peace to produce all 
the necessary implements of labour. 
It was the manifest intention of the 
founders of the Government to pro- 
vide for the common defence, not by 
standing armies alone, but by raising 
among the people a greater army of 
artisans, whose intelligence and skill 
should powerfully contribute to the 
safety and glory of the nation.” 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, who cannot be 
accused of want of devotion to free- 
dom of all kinds, or of knowledge 
of the matters he is speaking of, 
thus addressed the Social Science 
Association at Dublin this year :— 


‘* Am I to touch the burning ques- 
tion of protection and free trade? If 
I do, I will be careful of my fingers, 
and, avoiding theories, confine myself 
to one or two facts. With regard to 
the new Canadian tariff, I must say 
here what I. have said elsewhere— 
it was a measure of fiscal necessity. 
There was a deficiency which could 
be filled only by an increase of the 
import duties, direct taxation in 
those communities being fraught with 
social danger, as well as vexatious 
and difficult of collection. The only 
tax which is really protectionist— 
that is, imposed for the purpose not 
of revenue, but of protection—is the 
coal tax, laid on in the interest of 
Nova Scotia, and with a view of se- 
curing her adhesion to the general 
policy. Inthe selection of the classes 
of goods there is an attempt to dis- 
criminate in favour of England 
against the United States, which, by 
the result, appears to have been not 
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unsuccessful. Of course, taxes im- 
posed on the importation of goods of 
the same kind as those which are made 
in the country, gives what is called 
incidental protection to the home 
manufacturer, and the tariff is ac- 
cordingly welcomed by the Protec- 
tionists, whose support the Govern- 
ment does not refuse. But there isa 
rider to the tariff, looking to the mu- 
tual reduction of duties by Canadaand 
the United States. The deficit which 
created the necessity was caused by 
expenditure for political objects on 
public works. That the objects were 
political is not a condemnation, pro- 
vided the policy was sound, Other ~ 
things are entitled to consideration be- 
sides wealth,as Adam Smith in his de- 
fence of the Navigation Laws has em- 
phatically declared. Political econ- 
omy rests not on any religious princi- 
ple, but on expediency, which must be 
enlarged so as to take in all reason 
able motives, and to embrace the fu 
ture as well as the present. That he 
is sacrificing, and deliberately sacri- 
ficing, the present advantage to larger 
gains in the future, is the position of 
the American Protectionist; and, 
whether the belief as to the future 
profit be well or ill founded in his 
case, we must meet him in argument 
on his own ground. For my part, I 
see little prospect of a change in the 
American tariff, except through the 
reduction of the debt, which will 
diminish the need of revenue. .The 
Protectionist fights hard, the free 
trader is apathetic. I have noticed 
this in speaking to Western farmers, 
who would seem to have the greatest 
interest in free trade. The proportion 
of dutiable articles used by the farmer 
is not large: he does not spend much 
in clothes; for his machinery he has 
paid protection price, but then he has 
bought it, and the thing is done. 
Seeing the finances flourishing, the 
think the system must be good. 
he promise that by encouraging 
home manufactures it will draw emi- 
gration and provide the farmer with 
customers on the spot, instead of send- 
ing the workman’s dinner to him 
across the Atlantic, seems to them to 
be sustained by the results. Afterall, 
we must remember that the United 
States are not an ordinary country; 
they are a continent, producing al- 
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most everything in itself. The Ameri- 
cans, in fact, have free trade over a 
vast and diversified area.” 


The statement of Adam Smith 
referred to by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is probably the following, which oc- 
curs in his ‘ Wealth of Nations :’— 


“The act of navigation is not 
favourable to foreign commerce, or 
to the growth of. that opulence which 
can arise from it. The interest of a 
nation in its comwmercial relations to 
foreign nations is, like that of a mer- 
chant with regard to the different 
people with whom, he deals, to buy as 
cheap and to sell as dear as possible, 


But the act of navigation, by diminish- 
ing the number of sellers, must neces- 
sarily diminish the number of buyers; 
and we are thus likely not only to 
buy foreign goods dearer, but to sell 
our own cheaper, than if there was a 
more perfect freedom of trade. As 
defence, however, is of much more 
importance than opulence, the act of 
navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of 
all the commercial relations of Eng- 
land.” 


We do not quote this opinion of 
Adam Smith as an argument in 
favour of protection to shipping, 
but to show that this father of 
modern political economy did not 
himself consider free trade to be 
of that paramount importance to 
national welfare which some of his 
followers have assumed it to be. 

During the progress of a war, 
what a weapon we are thus putting 
into our enemy’s hands! If he 
dare not meet our war-ships in 
open conflict, he can lie in wait 
for the bread-ships of Great Britain 
traversing the sea from all quarters, 
as the cruisers of England did for 
the Spanish galleons returning with 
the gold of the Indies; and though 
he may not capture many of them, 
he will drive a large portion of our 
own merchant-ships off the seas, 
and turn the carrying trade over to 
neutral bottoms. But if our enemy 
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is at the same time one of our great 
food suppliers, he may stop his 
quota of the supply altogether; and 
this would probably be done at 
some critical period of the war, when 
we were beginning to feel severe 
pressure from it, so that the sudden 
check of the inflow of food, and its 
sudden rise in price in consequence, 
would operate like an unexpected 
blow on a combatant at a moment 
of unusual weakness. 

Then, again, what an influence 
and authority would thus be given 
to those neutral nations which sup- 
ply us with other large portions of 
our food requirements. There are 
Neutrals and Neutrals, as the French 
Ambassador complained to Lord 
Granville in 1870.. How careful 
must our diplomatic conduct be to 
them, and how great a deference 
given to their opinions. Should 
there be any matters of difference 
between such neutral and ourselves 
unsettled, our hands would be now 
tied in the court of arbitration; we 
dare not drive such a one to extrem- 
ity, at such a time, as without violat- 
ing his neutrality, he might put such 
difficulties in the way of the food 
traffic as would be virtually assist- 
ing our adversary. We must not 
expect, then, that the interests of 
commerce will counterbalance the 
desire of gaining some national ad- 
vantage from our weakness, 

And lastly, how would it affect 
the tone of our own population, as 
the war went on, or even before it 
began? If a dispute trembled in 
the scale between ourselves and the 
United States, the usual protests 
of the Economists against war in 
general would find a ready echo in 
the feelings of every one who knew 
that a considerable rise in the price 
of bread and meat would be the 
first result of it. And during its 
dire. progress, however good the 
cause of the war, and, at each cri- 
tical turn of it, however successful 
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our arms, there would rise up be- 
fore the responsible Minister the 
silent sufferings of the thousands 
of poor and hungry. And as there 
are few wars that are not con- 
demned by some considerable sec- 
tion of the community, at any 
reverse of our forces, the despond- 
ency of the ill-fed multitude would 
swell the constant cry of this opposi- 
tion against the continuance of such 
sacrifices ; and at the slightest open- 
ing for terminating it—openings 
which the enemy would take care 
to put in the most specious aspect 
before our people—how the nation’s 
heart would leap towards it, when 
it brought with it the prospect of 
relief from their privations. Could 
it be expected that a Minister would, 
under such pressure, consider with 
due firmness proposals giving im- 
mediate relicf at the cost of some 
future national advantage? These 
are effects which have been felt in 
former wars,—as in 1801, when the 
nation received with enthusiastic 
joy the envoys of Napoleon who 
brought with them a deceptive 
peace that was only intended by 
him to last a year. And a nation, 
accustomed as they were then to 
look to themselves for their daily 
sustenance, would bear such priva- 
tions better than those who have 
been taught to trust to an unlimited 
flow from outside. 

“What better system have you 
got to offer?” the political econo- 
mist will fairly ask. “Granted that 
the present one is as dangerous as 
you say, is there any other less 
dangerous?’ We might reply that 
it is not our business to find the 
remedy, but only to call attention 
to the danger. We are as a servant 
in an establishment in which he 
perceives something going on that 
is likely sooner or later to imperil 
the safety of the whole household: 
it is his duty to give warning, 
leaving it to the rulers of the es- 
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tablishment to meet the difficulty, 
It is a step towards safety if the 
attention of the household is turned 
towards the unperceived danger. 

It cannot be said, however, that 
there are not alternative systems 
offered for consideration, for of late 
the newspapers have been thick 
with propositions for altering our 
present system of free trade, with 
the main object of increasing the 
production of food in this country; 
and others for confining free trade 
to our own colonies, in order that 
a certain extraneous supply of food 
may be always secured. These 
have been one and all scouted by 
the political economists, for what 
they consider the one insuperable 
objection—that the cost of all raw 
material, including especially food, 
would be increased by any one of 
them. This may or may not bea 
correct answer, but even if it is 
correct, it is an argument applicable 
to all kinds of insurance, especially 
of life, for the benefit of a posterity. 
It is difficult enough to persuade 
an artisan to sacrifice part of his 
daily wages to insure a provision 
for his children; but it would be 
nearly impossible, if there was an 
influential party persuading him 
that it was better to use all his. 
wages in keeping himself in 
strength, and to trust to getting 
work for his children. What the 
advocates of these alternative sys- 
tems are desirous of persuading the 
British workman to do, is to pay 
a little more for his food now, as 
an insurance to preserve his succes- 
sors from a deprivation of a great 
part of it. 

Let us see what the case is that 
we have to consider. This is a 
country which, owing to circum- 
stances, has got such a teeming 
population that it cannot, by any 
known possible devices of any 
kind, be got to grow much more 
than half the food they require. 
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/ 
What is the best thing to be 
done ? 

It is not the only country in the 
world that has a difficulty in sup- 
plying its own population with 
food. There are other States in 
Europe whose people are ee 
on the means of subsistence; an 
we have seen of late years that 
there has been a desire on the 
- part of the powerful States to 
annex the smaller, and thus obtain 
a larger area of productive ground, 
even though the population in- 
creases also in the same proportion. 
There is only one country in 
Europe which is at its ease in 
respect of a sufficient productive 
area for its population, even when 
looking forward to the future, and 
that is Russia; and this fortunate 
provision of nature for Russia is 
one which will give it some day 
a great predominance among the 
European Powers, when all their 
populations will have outgrown 
the food supplies of their own 
territory. 

It appears, therefore, that the 
simplest solution of the difficulty 
is to get more territory capable of 
producing food,—not only the sim- 
plest, but the only solution that 
affords a promise of a permanent 
remedy for the danger. But this 
is not easy to accomplish in an 
island; still less so in an _ island 
surrounded as it were with States 
occupying every available foot of 
ground. Nevertheless, if there is 
great danger to the national welfare 
in trusting to foreign sources for so 
large a proportion of our food, some 
endeavour ought to be made to find 
away of placing it on, at least, a 
little better footing of security. If 
Europe is already occupied from 
one end to the other, it may be 
worth our consideration to go fur- 
ther away. In these days of steam, 
America is not further from us 
than, in the days of Rome, Egypt, 
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its great granary, was from that 
city; and Great Britain has still a 
large tract in that continent belong- 
ing to the British Crown, and still 
connected with our empire for bet- 
ter or worse, in peace or in war—a 
tract capable of supplying a large 
portion, some say the whole, of the 
surplus food we require. Again, 
in Australasia we have immense 
islands, also still forming a part of 
the imperial dominions, and now 
producing large quantities of bread 
and meat, and capable of producing 
much more if there was a market 
for them. And in India, our abso- 
lute possession, to which we appear 
to be indissolubly tied by honour 
and duty, if not by interest, there 
are districts, we are told, capable 
of producing, in surplus to the 
demands of its own population, 
sufficient corn to supply the whole 
wants of these islands from first to 
last. 

There is no lack of productive 
soil within our own control, if it 
is worth our while to go so far for 
it. Fifty years ago it would have 
been out of the question to think 
of Australia and India for such 
objects; but the use of large swift 
steamers, and the opening of the 
Suez Canal, have changed our ideas 
as to distances by sea; and now 
not only corn, but dead meat, is 
brought from Australia through the 
Red Sea. 

Why then, if we have such 
ampie means of securing a food- 
supply within our own control, 
should we not follow the example 
of other European States, and se- 
cure these means in some per- 
manent manner? Why not, by 
means of differential duties on food- 
supplies in favour of our colonies, 
bind them more closely to us by 
strong ties of interest as well as 
of affection, and so encourage the 
growth of these articles, that we 
should be insured for all future 
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time against a serious deficiency 
of them?! The political economist 
would have two replies to give to 
this query. First, that it would be 
at the sacrifice of much national 
wealth in other ways; and second, 
that it would not be much more 
certain than our present system. 

No doubt it might cause a greater 
expenditure upon food than goes 
on at present, and with food, upon 
other things that would also rise in 
price, which expenditure would be 
money taken away from more profit- 
able employment, and would thus 
reduce the total amount of profit 
made in the country each year. 
But the other party say, in reply, 
that the amount by which the 
prices of food would be raised 
under this colonial arrangement, 
would not be appreciably felt by 
the people, because the supply 
would rapidly keep pace with the 
demand; and further, that the 
money paid for it, whatever it was, 
would be, as it were, to our own 
people, and therefore would remain, 
to some extent, part of the national 
wealth. It is possible, indeed, that 
the prices might not be raised at 
all, and thus that the producer at 
home would not be benefited by 
the arrangement, and yet that the 
nation would be advantaged by 
keeping the whole expenditure for 
food within our own dominions. 
We presume everybody would agree 
that it would be a more satisfactory 
system, economically as well as 
politically, if we could supply our- 
selves with our ordinary food with- 
in our own resources, provided it 
was at the cheapest market-rate. 
We must assume, however, that the 
rates would be higher; and it is this 
tax which the people of this coun- 
try are asked to pay, for the benefit 
of their successors in war-time. 

The other objection, that the 
colonial system would be equally 
dangerous with the present one, is 
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body can say definitely in what 
manner the operations of ‘the next 
great ocean-warfare will be carried 
on. We must expect, however, at 
least, that our enemy, if one of the 
great Powers, will have a good 
many cruisers about on the high 
seas, looking out for our merchant- 
ships, and especially for those carry- 
ing food. The difference, then, be- 
tween the two cases under the two 
systems would be this: instead of, 
as at present, having runlets of 
food-supply coming in from all 
quarters—and a good deal of it un- 
fortunately in foreign bottoms, and 
therefore so far safe—we should 
have two or three large streams 
coming from certain known points, 
by fixed routes at stated times. 
The advocate of the colonial system 
might say, that in either case we 
must guard certain lines of ocean- 
traffic if we do not wish our mer- 
chant-ships to disappear altogether 
from the seas in war-time; and 
particularly the line to the East 
Indies, whether it is by the Suez 
Canal or by the Cape of Good 
Hope, must be guarded at almost 
all risks; and probably naval men 
would say that it will be easier 
to guard fixed routes at stated 
times, than uncertain routes at ir- 
regular times. During the last 
great naval war with France, the 
traffic to the East and West Indies 
was kept up by fleets of merchant- 
ships leaving together at certain 
times, and convoyed: by men-of- 
war; and there are instances of 
squadrons of the East India Com- 
pany’s merchant-ships defending 
themselves against French men-of- 
war. If, then, the sea-traffic from 
India has to be protected in war, 
the addition of food-ships to it 
from India and Australia would be 
less difficult to secure than so many 
independent lines from various 
countries. 
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And further, it might be said 
that, by establishing a fixed food- 
traffic with our colonies, we are 
insuring a greater amount of assist- 
ance from them towards preserv- 
ing that traffic in war-time. We 
confidently look forward, at the 
present time, to receiving hearty 
assistance from all of them in such 
time of difficulty, both towards 
securing their own territory, and 
towards protecting the high seas 
near their own. coasts. This we 
trust to not only from the tie of 
blood and country, but because no 
one of our colonies is powerful 
enough to remain independent in 
war-time, but would necessarily 
have to choose one side or the other. 
But if, in addition to the sympathy 
of race and cause, we enlist on our 
side their direct and strong in- 
terests in the preservation of a 
valuable trade, as well as the feel- 
ing engendered by it, that they 
form an essential part of the em- 
pire, indispensable to its existence 
as a great Power, we may then 
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expect to see a far stronger spirit 
of mutual defence arise, which will 
add considerably to the security of 
our ocean-traffic at such times. 

The three points, then, connected 
with this subject, that we put be- 
fore the British public as worthy of 
more consideration than has been 
given to them are— 

First, That we cannot expect in 
the future to provide from home- 
resources more than one-half of the 
ordinary food required by our popu- 
ation. : 

Second, That, depending as we 
do now on three or four foreign 
States for the most of that extrane- 
ous half, is putting an enormous 
political power into their hands, 
which will control our independ- 
ence. 

Third, That we could secure the 
fnll amount we may require in all 
time to come from our own col- 
onies by submitting to an increase 
in the price, not greater than what 
occasionally occurs at the present 
time by the fluctuations of harvests. 
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Lockhart. 


Locxnart, far more than Wilson, 
has been the victim of anonymous 
literature, for Wilson’s most bril- 
liant contributions have been col- 
lected and republished. We know 
Lockhart, it is true, as author of 
the second-best biography in the 
English language ; as the writer, be- 
sides, of the most charming of the 
lives of Burns; as the spirited 
translator of Spanish ballads; as a 
clever novelist ; and by his masterly 
sketches of contemporary Scottish 
society. But to do justice to his 


rare versatility ; to the refinements 
of his style and the facility of his 


execution; to the extent of his 
acquaintance with literature in all 
its branches, ancient and modern, 
English and foreign,—he should be 
judged by the masses of articles he 
furnished to ‘ Maga’ and the ‘ Quar- 
terly.’ His contributions to the 
latter periodical during the twenty- 
eight years in which he directed it, 
numbered about one hundred and 
ten, as we see from a list, for 
which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. John Murray, junior ; 
‘while from the foundation of 
this Magazine to his leaving Edin- 
burgh for London, and for years 
afterwards, he continued a frequent 
contributor: he wrote almost as 
indefatigably as “the Professor,” 
and latterly even more so. We 
have a note to Mr. Blackwood, 
written apparently about 1826— 
for much of Lockhart’s off-hand 
correspondence is merely marked 
with the day of the week—in 
which he remarks that during the 
preceding year he had been by far 
the most efficient contributor. And 


we gather from a rapid succession 
of hasty notes, that for very many 
years he was in the habit of writing 
monthly upon one or two subjects 
at the very least. It was a rare 
piece of good fortune that gave the 
Magazine the command of two such 
pens-of-all-work as those of Wilson 
and Lockhart. The latter seems 
always to have been ready with 
suggestions for half-a-dozen attrac- 
tive topics, to be promptly handled 
on receipt of the note in which 
the Editor declared his preference. 
Most of the work was done in the 
country. The numerous letters in 
our possession are almost all dated 
either from Chiefswood or Abbots- 
ford; and though the writer had 
access to Scott’s library as well as 
his own, yet the books that Scott 
kept by him on Tweedside, as we 
learn from ‘Peter’s Letters,’ were 
merely a selection from the richly- 
stored book-shelves in his house in 
Castle Street. Many a_ well-read 
man must often have been at a loss 
for works of reference on miscel- 
laneous subjects. Yet Lockhart’s 
vigorous treatment is invariably 
thorough and _ scholar-like; and 
though no one could have less re- 
sembled Dominie Sampson, his 
erudition must have been “ prodi- 
gious” as that of the Dominie, as 
it was infinitely more accessible. 
The literary reputation of the au- 
thor of the ‘Life of Scott ;’/—of the 
brilliant editor of the ‘Quarterly’ 
for more than a quarter of a century— 
will always stand high with compe- 
tent judges; though his popularity 
would doubtless have been widely 
increased by a judicious selection 
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from his essays and miscellaneous 
writings. And that, by the way, is 
a work which some relative or liter- 
ary connection ought to have under- 
hen long ago. But it has been 
Lockhart’s misfortune, as it was 
partly his fault, that owing to a 
superficial acquaintance with his 
character, he has suffered as a man 
as well as a writer. His manner 
to strangers was cold and some- 
what reserved, although he thawed 
at once in a congenial atmosphere ; 
and if he had devoted friends 
among those who knew him best, 
he naturally made many bitter 
enemies. 
a dangerous gift; and he could 
satirise even more cleverly with,the 
pencil than with the pen. Amon 

the portfolios he filled with careless 
scratches, expressing ‘distorted in- 
dividualities in their most ludicrous 
aspects, we may refer: to a couple 
of sketches accessible to all—the 
Scotch judge and the Scotch min- 
ister, which are reproduced in Mrs. 
Gordon’s Memoir of her father. 
He could hardly be expected to 
be considerate of others when he 
never spared himself; and the 
best apology for the licence he 
indulged in is to be found in his 
severely humorous autoportraiture. 
Some proof-sheets of “The Mad 
Banker of Amsterdam,” containing 
a metrical caricature of his ally 
Wilson, chanced to fall into the 
hands of “the Professor” on its 
way from the compositors to the 
columns of the Magazine. And 
Lockhart is said to have been 
equally annoyed and surprised, on 
the appearance of the next num- 
ber, to find himself described, in an 
interpolated stanza, as having the 
claws‘ but not the pinions of the 
eagle. Though the provocation 
justified the stroke from the paw of 
“the leopard,”—“ the rated ” was 
Professor Wilson’s sobriguet—Lock- 
hart was naturally disgusted at be- 
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ing clipped of metaphorical pinions, 
But he would have accepted “the 
claws” as decidedly complimentary; 
and he rather prided himself in 
the designation of “the Scorpion,” 
which probably originated with 
himself during the joint-stock 
composition of the “Chaldean 
Manuscript.” He carried a sting, 
and lived to use it, as even his 
intimates,sometimes found to their 
cost. The Ettrick Shepherd, who 
was being perpetually victimised 
by the inveterate practical joker, 
whose intimacy was at once a pain 
and a pleasure to him, is supposed 
to recall the features of the youn 

Oxonian in the ‘ Noctes; sad 
his portrait seems strangely true to 
the life, with its happy mixture of 
fidelity and flattery :-— 


‘¢ Wasn’t it me that first prophesied 
his great abeelities when he was only 
an Oxford Collegian, wi’ a pale face 
and a black toozy head, but an ee like 
an eagle’s, and a sort o’ lauch about 
the screwed-up mouth o’ him, that 
fules ca’d no canny, for they couldna 
thole the meanin’ o’t, and either sat 
dumbfoundered, or pretended to be 
engaged to sooper, and slunk out o’ 
the room? « Na, faith, Mr. 
Tickler, you may set up your gab 
noo; but do you recollec how you 
used totry to fleech and flatter him, 
when he begood sharpening his keeli- 
vine pen, and tearing aff the back o’ 
a letter to sketch a bit caricature 
o’ Southside? Na—lI’ve sometimes 
thocht, Mr. North, that you were a 
wee feared for him yoursel, and used, 
rather without kennin’t, to draw in 
your horns. The Balaam-box, in- 
deed! Ma faith! had you ventured 
on sic a step, ye micht just as weel at 
ance hae gien up the Magazine.” 


Compare that with the passages 
by Lockhart on himself, as illus- 
trated by the quaint engraving of 
the respectable Peter Morris, which 
appeared in the ‘Letters’ half-a- 
dozen years earlier, and there is no 
very essential difference. Peter’s re- 
presentation of Lockhart is a confes- 
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sion’ and a vindication; and it con- 
tains, beside, the true key to his 
nature, as it was confirmed by his 
literary conduct in later life :— 


‘‘Owing tothe satirical vein of some 
of the writings ascribed to his pen, 
most persons whom I have heard 
speak of him seemed to have been 
impressed with the notion that the 
bias of his character inclined towards 
an unrelenting subversion of the pre- 
tensions of others. But I soon per- 
ceived that here was another instance 
of the incompetency of the crowd to 
form any rational opinion about per- 
sons of whom they only see partial 
glimpses, and hear only distorted rep- 
resentations. I was not long in his 
company ere I was convinced that 
those elements which form the basis 
of his mind could never find their sat- 
isfaction in mere satire ; and that if the 
exercise of penetration had afforded 
no higher pleasure, nor led to any more 
desirable result than that of detecting 
error or exposing absurdity, there is 
no person who would sooner have felt 
an inclination to abandon it in de- 
spondency and disgust. At the same 
time, a strong and ever-wakeful per- 
ception of the ludicrous is certainly a 
prominent feature in his composition, 
and his flow of animal spirits enables 
him to enjoy it keenly, and invent it 
with success. I have seen, however, 
very few persons whose minds are so 
much. alive and awake throughout 
every corner, and who are so muchin 
the habit of trying and judging every- 
thing by the united tact of so many 
feclings and qualities all at once... . 
Mr. Lockhart is a very young person, 
and I would hope may soon find that 
there are much better things in lit- 
erature than satire, let it be as good- 
humoured as you will.” 


So it proved. In later life he 
abandoned suddenly and for ever 
the caricaturing in which he ex- 
celled; and though his pen was 
pointed as ever, he seldom dipped 
it in gall.. Unfortunately, his youth- 
ful indiscretions carried their penal- 
ty, in being associated with those 
his .articles which had created the 
greatest sensation. On the other 
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hand, whenever we have a glimpse 
beneath the veil—and_ reserved ag 
he was, he sometimes lifts the 
veil himself under the influence of 
deep and uncontrollable emotion— 
we see nothing of his personal 
character that is not only admir- 
able but lovable. When we have 
said that he made light of the 
trifling mishaps of his friends, and 
was not the man to apply balms 
to wounded vanity, we have said 
pretty nearly the worst that can be 
urged against him. His boyish 
friendships were fast and lasting. 
In later life, as he made his, way 
in the most brilliant political, and 
literary society, he never neglected 
an old acquaintance. So far as we 
know, he never missed an) oppor- 
tunity of doing a kind action,. or 
making a thoughtful suggestion. 
Repeatedly, in his letters to Mr. 
Blackwood, we find him advising 
on the affairs of Hogg, and making 
proposals as to helping the Shepherd 
in his embarrassments. Whether 
at Chiefswood or after his removal 
to London, he is perpetually calling 
attention to articles where he thinks 
the Magazine has been unfair or 
severe. We have referred in our 
former article to a remonstrance 
against Wilson’s review of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s ‘Salmonia.’ And 
we are reminded of another occa- 
sion, when he appeals earnestly for 
more generous notices of Thomas 
Campbell. He knows that the 
poet is in great family distress, and 
regrets that, with a sen- 
sitiveness to, criticism, his burden 
should be made unnecessarily heavy. 
He begs of Wilson and Blackwood, 
in their own interest, to soften 
down the attacks on Canning. . He 
does not desire that they should 
speak less independently; but’ he 
knows that the Minister “is a very 
vindictive man;’ and. he prays 
them, for their families’ .sakes, if 
not for their own, to ,avoid: all 
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gratuitous personalities. But the 
most conclusive testimony to Lock- 
hart’s sterling domestic qualities is 
to be found in his marriage with 
the favourite daughter of Scott. 
The connection, from a worldly 
oint of view, had little to recom- 
mend it to the most illustrious as well 
as the wealthiest of living writers. 
Yet one of the shrewdest judges of 
character, welcomed from the first 
as a son-in-law the man who became 
his most trusted confidant, his 
domestic mainstay, and his literary 
executor. And Lockhart, whose 
life on the whole was a sad one, 
was the most devoted of hus- 
bands and the most affectionate of 
fathers. We might quote printed 
passages in any number to prove it, 
—passages the sincerity of which is 
the more unmistakable, that any 
display of his innermost feelings 
was so absolutely foreign to his 
temperament. . One may suffice 
which we happen to have come 
upon in an admirable article on 
his ‘Life’ which appeared in the 
‘Quarterly’ for October 1864, and 
which we understand was written 
by an old friend, the venerable ex- 
Chaplain-General to the Forces: 
“God has at length granted a gentle 
ending to all poor Johnny’s suffer- 
ings. Your kindness to him we 
shall never forget.” As for his 
generosity in money matters, it 
was wonderful. Though never rich, 
he was invariably liberal; he often 
accepted comparatively moderate 
profits out of friendship, though 
fully alive to the value of his work; 
and he went to imprudent if not 
extravagant lengths in recognising 
the claims of literary brotherhood. 
But the crowning proof of his ex- 
treme generosity is in his renuncia- 
tion of the profits of his magnum 
opus. Out of chivalrous regard to 
the memories of his much-loved 
wife and of his dear friend her 
father, all the money realised by 
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the sale of Scott’s biography was 
devoted to the liquidation of Scott’s 
debts. We can recall no precisely 
parallel instance, where a struggling 
man devoted his utmost energies 
through some of the best years of 
his life to a task involving infinite 
drudgery, and which was to brin 

him nothing but barren fame and 
the reward of an approving con- 
science. It is the more noteworthy, 
that he must have ‘clearly foreseen 
that the result might be the sacri- 
fice of his pride of independence. 
The sale of the ‘Life’ would have 
amply sufficed to render its author 
comfortable in his declining years. 
As it was, we have every reason to 
believe that he had to bring himself 
to accept from some of his inti- 
mates the assistance that in com- 
parative prosperity he had freely 
bestowed upon others. 

As fond of books as of pleasant 
company, with an intense faculty 
of concentrating his attention, and 
a marvellously retentive memory, 
he had devoured authors of all 
kinds from his childhood. The 
quick schoolboy, who invariably 
found his way to the top of the 
class, after one of the not unfre- 
quent absences that had sent him 
to the bottom, was matriculated at 
Glasgow College before he had en- 
tered his teens. With no liking 
for the exact sciences, he loved the 
literature of Greece and Rome, and 
at Oxford, in his nineteenth year, 
came out in the first class in 
classics. When he left Oxford, 
he was already a fair German 
scholar, and he carried out a scheme 
he had long conceived of paying a 
visit to Germany and its greatest 
poet. The proposed journey led 
indirectly to those professional re- 
lations with Mr. Blackwood which 
turned into mutual esteem and an 
enduring friendship. Lockhart, 
who had no money for the tour, 
offered Blackwood a translation of 
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‘Schlegel’s Lectures;’ and Black- 
wood, with a confidence justified 
by the results, settled the price 
and paid it before a page of the 
book was written. It was an act 
of spirited liberality which Lock- 
hart heartily appreciated and never 
forgot; and naturally, Blackwood 
was eager to enlist the pen of his 
new friend in the service of the new 
periodical. Thus, with a versatil- 
ity and facility equal to those of 
Wilson, in one respect Lockhart 
had the advantage. Personally ac- 
quainted with parts of the Conti- 
nent, well read in German, French, 
and Spanish literature, he had a 
wider range of subjects at com- 
mand, with greater opportunities of 
comparative criticism, and richer re- 
sources for illustration. Like Wil- 
son, he judged poets as a poet, and, 
like him, was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Greek dramatists. His 
style was sobered subsequently, as 
we have said, by experience and 
regrets; but for freshness and 
vigour, he never surpassed some of 
the very first articles he contri- 
buted to ‘Maga.’ Nor would it be 
easy to select a happier specimen 
of those than the first of a series of 
papers on “Greek Tragedy,” which 
appeared in the first number. It 
is as remarkable for taste as for 
fire, and shows all the confidence 
given by a firm grasp of the sub- 
ject; although we see signs of 
literary inexperience in certain de- 
fects of artistic construction. In the 
good old style, to which some of the 
writers for our contemporary periodi- 
cals might nevertheless incline with 
advantage, he dashes at his subject 
somewhat boldly; but we are 
charmed afterwards by a compact- 
ness which is at once lucid, preg- 
nant, and methodical. He gives a 
concise preliminary sketch of the 
Greek drama—the tragic, as distin- 
guished from the comic—as a school 
of religion and manners. He notes 
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its majestic simplicity, in its char- 
acter, incidents, and material. He 
shows, in fine, how the Greek 
plays were evolved from the Greek 
sense of the grand and beautiful 
in nature, as that sense had designed 
their sacred edifices and inspired 
their painters and sculptors. Then 
the accomplished critic appears in 
a spirited analysis of the essential 
qualities of the dramatic genius; 
and, descending from general prin- 
ciples to particulars, examines the 
causes of the commanding success 
of the immortal masters of Athens, 
Treating the claims of A‘schylus to 
be the creator of tragedy, he pro- 
ceeds to scrutinise the merits of the 
‘Prometheus,’ and the qualities 
that recommended it to the coun- 
trymen of the author. His explan- 
ation may be summed up in one of 
his sentences: “It was the brightest 
reflection of their own souls, and 
the fair image returned to them 
again with all the joy of self- 
exultation.” His peroration has a 
suspicion of the style of Johnson; 
but though Lockhart might indulge 
in sonorous antitheses, he could 
hardly be pompous :— , 

‘*The duration of freedom and the 
glory of Greece were short; but let it 
be remembered that national glory was 
the offspring of national indepen- 
dence, and that they perished togeth- 
er. The lovers of mankind may re- 
lent, and the abettors of despotism 
may rejoice, that their existence was 
of so short a date ; but a few short years 
are worth myriads of ages of monkish 
slumber, and one such victory as Sa- 
lamis or Bannockburn is of more val- 
ue than the innumerable triumphs of 
the vulgar herd of conquerors.” 


The patriotic allusion to Ban- 
nockburn, with the side hit at 
Buonaparte, is highly characteris- 
tic of the time, and of the early 
tone of ‘Maga.’ But we have 
dwelt at greater length than we 
might otherwise have done, on this 
first article, since it shows the 
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quality of the more serious work 
with which ‘ Blackwood’ took so- 
ciety by storm. The Magazine 
must soon have died a natural 
death had it been only recom- 
mended by the squibs and bur- 
lesques which made it as many 
enemies as friends. It would have 
been well for Lockhart, as even in 
his hot youth he was ready enough 
to admit, had he been content to 
be brilliant without being stinging, 
and playful without being personal. 

t even those who smarted from 
sharp personalities, or who con- 
demned them, were compelled, by 
such scholarly articles as the 
“Greek Tragedy,” to admit that 
the satirists were men of attain- 
ments, and writers of no ordinary 
skill. It is a far cry from the 


ancient to the modern Athens, from 
the Greek drama to Scottish pul- 
pit eloquence; but having heard 


the young Oxford student on Aischy- 
lus, let us see what he has to say 
of Dr. Chalmers. Considering the 
earnest religious impressions of the 
writer’s later life, that article on 
the great light of the Scottish 
Church is remarkable in more ways 
than one. It is exceedingly elo- 
quent—it is shrewdly critical ; but 
above all, it betrays a profound 
sense of the power of religion for 
the educated as well as the illiter- 
ate; and it gives a very noble con- 
ception of the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the sacred orator 
who has the gift of speaking to 
the souls of his hearers. We feel 
bound to allude, in connection with 
this, to another lucubration in 
which Chalmers is treated in very 
different fashion; yet we must con- 
clude, on irresistible internal evi- 
dence, that the piety breathed in 
the article on “ Pulpit Eloquence” 
was sincere. It begins with a fine 
glorification of the unrivalled office 
of the preacher, when he can 
speak and arrest attention as a 
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man exercising the highest author- 
ity that can devolve upon a mortal. 
We quote a sentence or two to 
show the style, though it is hardly 
fair to tear sentences roughly from 
the context; and we must remem- 
ber that the writer idealises his - 
description, assuming the spell of 
the magic of eloquence. Thus he 
sets forth the preacher’s oppor- 
tunity :— 


‘‘The sanctity of the place—the 
very spectacle of a multitude assem- 
bled to unite in the worship of their 
Creator—is sufficient to still every 
unworthy passion, and to exclude 
every debasing thought. We are in 
the house of God, and we cannot enter 
it without having our attention carried 
away from the business, the amuse- 
ment, the passions of the world, and 
fixed upon the great concerns of the 
nobler parts of men—-death, judgment, 
and eternity. We invoke the pity of 
@ pure and compassionate Creator in 
the merits of a divine, a gentle, a suf- 
fering Redeemer. We look around us, 
and we see the old and the young, the 
rich, the poor, the noble and the me- 
nial, all | pomar be together for one pur- 
pose, and confessing before the throne 
of God that they are equal in His 
sight,—all children of Adam, all sin- 
ful dust and ashes. When we enter 
the church, we have the same sense of 
our degraded condition and immortal 
destiny with which we walk over the 
graves.” 


Each thought is the simple ex- 
pression of our better feelings, in 
beautiful and appropriate language ; 
for each word is most happily chosen. 
Then he proceeds at length to do 
ample though discriminating jus- 
tice to the genius of Chalmers—to 
the resources of his eloquence, learn- 
ing, and labour, and the unstudied 
art with which he avails himself of 
them. 


‘¢He throws himself upon us with 
the peculiar dignity of inspiration, and 
his voice awakens a sleeping echo in 
every human soul on which it comes. 
God has sent him there to speak the 
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truth in thunder, and he flings away 
from him and tramples beneath his 
feet all the worthless associations 
with which our hearts are bound to 
all earthly things.” 


Ah! we must repeat, si sic 
omnia,—if all Lockhart’s articles 
on similar themes had been con- 
ceived in a similar spirit, if not 
written in a similar strain! We 
have said that we are assured the 
piety expressed in the above ex- 
tracts was genuine; and yet we 
feel bound to advert to his letter 
“To the Rev. Thomas Chalmers,” 
in the Magazine for May 1818; 
because, like another address to 
the “Rev. Professor Laugner,” it 
provoked a storm of natural indig- 
nation at the time. If we did not 
know Lockhart to be the writer, 
we might nevertheless have felt 
persuaded of it; for there is no 
mistaking the pen of Peter Morris 
and Baron Lauerwinkel. We apol- 
ogise for neither; nor could any- 
body have condemned the latter 
more severely than Lockhart him- 
self in ‘Peter’s Letters,’ when 
they appeared a year or two later. 
Indeed we are constrained to say 
that the tone is as unjustifiable as 
the attack was unscrupulous; and 
we should be sorry to believe him 
honest in the letter, since we will 
credit him with sincerity in “ Pul- 
pit Eloquence.” The only explana- 
tion is, the rancour that had been 
engendered in the quarrels be- 
tween the contributors to ‘ Maga’ 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers. The 
two letters are really onslaughts 
on the ‘Review,’ at a point where 
it seemed possible to breach its 
defences—impassioned appeals. to 
Scottish religious bitterness, in the 
guise of an affected concern for the 
characters of Chalmers and Play- 
fair. Of the morality and spirit 
of these letters, the less said the 
better; and we remarked at the 
outset that: we would not do our 
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distinguished contributors the in- 
justice of throwing a veil over their 
faults or mistakes. But as speci- 
mens of what they transparently 
were, those stinging effusions were 
admirable. They damn with the 
apparently generous praise that 
gives ample licence for invective and 
depreciation. They place doubtful 
matters of dispute in deceptive and 
dazzling lights; and we. fear we 
must add, they deal ingeniously in 
the suggestio falsi as well as the 
suppressio veri. They touch their 
illustrious objécts in the most 
sensitive points, by attributing to 
their actions logical consequences 
which they could only have con- 
templated with horror. As for the 
charges, more or less plausible, 
brought against the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ they are made the founda- 
tions for the most scathing invec- 
tive, poured out with all the simu- 
lated fervour of righteous indigna- | 
tion. Looked at in a purely literary 
aspect, the letters are well worth 
reading; and not unfrequently they 
are enriched with sentiments or 
sarcasms hardly unworthy of a 
Massillon or a Pascal. As, for in- 
stance—and we take a quotation 
almost at random—where the writer 
is lecturing Chalmers on the danger 
of encouraging scepticism ; though 
it becomes almost ludicrous when 
we think of the clever young satir- 
ist in his relation of solemn Mentor 
to the grave and virtuous divine, 
whose weight was universally re- 
cognised. “You know,” he says, 
“how many there are to be found 
in every city, . . . arrested at 
the threshold of faith by the phan- 
toms of doubts which they have in 
vain endeavoured to dispel.” 

We have said enough on a topic 
we should gladly have avoided, 
had we not determined to write 
with absolute frankrress, and had 
not these regrettable escapades 
shown in striking shape one char- 
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acteristic side of Lockhart’s genius. 
And we must remember that the 
dangerous weapons he sometimes 
abused in his youth, were habit- 
ually turned in his maturity to 
nobler purposes. But it is plea- 
santer to turn to his poetry in 
‘Maga,’ which varies as much in 
the style as the measures. The 
best known, if not the best, of his 
numerous shorter pieces, is his “ Cap- 
tain Paton’s Lament,” a genuine lay 
of a douce Glasgowegian citizen, 
when the “ plainstanes” were still 
a fashionable promenade, as they 
had been in the days of Virgini- 
an “tobacco lords” and Jamaica 
sugar-planters. “Captain Paton” 
has, however, been reprinted in 
‘Tales from Blackwood,’ and most 
of our readers must have formed 
their own opinion of him. On the 
other hand, we believe that well-in- 
formed literary men are unacquaint- 
ed even by name with his “Mad 
Banker of Amsterdam ;” and yet it 
surely deserved to be reprinted bet- 
ter than many satires that have been 
thus honoured. The “Banker” is 
a poem of tremendous promise and 
decidedly remarkable performance. 
The author is the Mr. William 
Wastle of ‘Peter’s Letters,’ and 
the colossal scheme of Mr. Wastle’s 
epic professed to run to four-and 
twenty cantos. We need hardly say 
that there was as little reality in the 
threat of such a portentous inflic- 
tion as in the actuality of Wastle. 
At that time the announcement of 
articles in series, which were seldom 
continued and never completed, 
seems to have been a favourite form 
of fun with our early contributors. 
The “ Banker” remains the fragment 
it was meant to be; and. probably 
it was far from being curtailed of 
its fair proportions as the author 
originally. conceived them. It is 
more likely that Lockhart threw 
off the two opening cantos which 
are published together as a jeu 
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desprit, which he fancied he had 
done with; and that he ‘was en- 
couraged by the favour with which 
they were received, to add two or 
three others at irregular intervals. 
It is certain that the later cantos 
show more care in the execution, 
and rise sometimes to what we 
might call sublimity, did not “ sub- 
limity” seem inconsistent with the 
whimsicalities of the context. In 
his ringing iambies, Lockhart or 
Wastle, like the noble author of 
“Beppo” and “Don Juan,” closely 
followed Frere and Mr. Whistle- 
craft—who, as Byron points out in 
a letter to Murray, had been the 
first to introduce the manner of 
Berni into Englisli literature. In 
that manner, without venturing 
invidious comparisons, we may say 
that Lockhart cxcels. It. is not 
only that he exhibits wonderful com- 
mand of the metre, weaving easily 
into his flowing stanzas the most 
uncompromising phrases, which he 
has the knack of making flexible— 
that he works up his rhymes with the 
dexterity of a jackdaw out of mate- 
rials he pillages from both dead and 
living languages—but he suggests 
an endless succession of grotesque 
ideas and allusions from what seems 
to be precisely the most humorous 
point of view; and he dashes off 
a series of most ludicrous Dutch 
sketches, with all the character and 
minute drollery of an Ostade or 
Jan Steen. He is just as happy 
in his gay flirtations with the comic 
muse, when, coming back from the 
Dutch canals to his native Cale- 
donia, he celebrates the charms, or 
satirises the foibles, of his country- 
people i while, as we have observed, 
e can rise naturally into loftier 
strains, as, when musing among the 
memories of fallen tees , he 
is inspired by its sad associations 
with the unfortunate Stuarts. The 
“Banker” being in reality an un- 
known poem, we shall venture to 
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quote a few stanzas almost at ran- 
dom, and rather as being illustrative 
of what we have said, than for any 
very exceptional humour or beauty. 
In fact, fragments that notoriously 
were flung off so easily and with an 
almost studied affectation of neg- 
ligence, cannot possibly be fairly 
judged by passages chipped from 
their contexts. Wastle, on the 
voyage.to Holland, had scraped ac- 
quaintance with a jovial Irishman, 


and the pair had agreed to become 


travelling companions. 


‘* And now from Dordrecht on to Amster- 
Proceeding via Rotterdam, and Ley- 
And | Haarlem, we had chanced ourselves 
Into Treckshuit which was 
O’er Oe enooth surface, gentle as a 
lamb, 


"Mid groves of willow green its bright- 
ness hiding, 
When Mynheor Braun had the good 


sense to 
In love with charming widow Schlapp- 
sendail.” 


The main argument of the first 
canto is the meeting of the lovers, 
and the wooing of the voluptuous 
widow, with the growing ardour of 
her admirer, dimly distinguished 
in Rembrandt-like fashion by the 
fitful gleams of light breaking 
through the clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. In the second we have 
the picture of their wedded felicity, 
with Van der Helst-like portraits 
of the small Dutchmen and Dutch- 
women they have begotten, leading 
on to a digression to the Dilettante 
Society of Edinburgh, of which 
Mr. Wastle, as we know, was a dis- 
tinguished member. Lockhart, as 
we have said, spared nobody; and 
here is the description of his 
sworn brother of the pen, the 
illustrious President of the Dilet- 
tanti, and of Wilson’s great poetical 
work— 
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Ris oe more malagrugously than 
‘The City of the Plague’s’ a shocking 


poem 
But pire he is a spirit light and jaunty, 
And jocular enough to those that know 


To tell the truth, I think John Wilson 
shines 

More o’er a bowl of punch than in his 
lines.” 


The proofs having fallen into Wil- 
son’s hands, it was then he retorted 
by interpolating the stanza we have 
referred to :— 


“Then touched I off Friend Lockhart 
(Gibson John), 
~~ = of jabbering about Tieck and 


gel, 
Klopstock and Wieland, Kant and Men- 


delssohn, 
All High Dutch quacks, like Spurz- 
heim or Feinagle,— 
Him the Chaldee ycleped the Scorpion,— 
The i" but not the pinions of the 


Are es ; but though I do not mean 
Undoubtedly he has strong powers of 


There is a lively stanza in the 
fourth canto, where, after describ- 
ing the clean-scoured Dutch maids, 
and remarking that their “ Dutch 
cheeks oft seemed kissable” to 
him, he glances at Lord Byron’s 
poems and passions in what might 
be a gem borrowed from “ Beppo:” 


“They want, indeed, the radiance rich 
and sunny, 
That Eastern warmth in Eastern regions 


speaks ; 
You won’t get that sweet glow for love 
or r= & 
’Tis not in thenature of Batavian cheeks, 
oy! it a rs to me extremely funny. 
_— can’t kiss anything but 


And ‘i voit and dark Italian dames, 
Merely because they were Lord Byree’ 8 


One other stanza, and a serious 
one, from the canto which, we are 
sorry to think, brought the poem 
to a conclusion just as the author 
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was getting into a freer swing, and 
we have done. Here is the view 
of Edinburgh and its environs from 
the Calton Hill :— 


“ See — a glorious picture lies un- 
roll 
Between you and the ocean’s endless 
smile 
Of rippling waves—green wood and 
greener wold, 
Fringing the rocky buckler of the 


isle 
Whose strength is stern and steadfast, but 
not cold— 
And yon grey sands o’er many a golden 


e, 
Upon whose vanishing and glittering 
es 
The light and curling foam caressing 
shines.” 


We must not dismiss Lockhart’s 
poetry without adverting to his 
translations of the Spanish ballads. 
To say nothing of the martial fire 
and chivalrous spirit of the original, 
which are admirably preserved, they 
are a wonderful combination of lit- 
erary taste with graceful scholarship. 
And the introduction, by the way, 
well deserves reading, as throwing 
lights, that were in those days origi- 
nal, on the deterioration of the Span- 
ish character since the middle ages, 
and on the manners of the Spanish 
Moors. Lockhart shows from their 
history, what is confirmed by their 
ballads, that the Spaniards of three 
or four centuries ago were anything 
rather than “the most bigoted, en- 
slaved, and ignorant of Europeans.” 
“Her kings were her captains and 
judges, the chiefs and the models 
of a gallant nobility, and the pro- 
tectors of a manly and indepen- 
dent peasantry; but the authority 
with which they were invested 
was guarded My the most accurate 
limitations.” He points out what, 
however, must have been more 
generally known—how largely they 
were indebted to the Moors for 
their arts and their liberal constitu- 
tions; and that the bitter religious 
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fanaticism which finally crushed 
the conquered race, and tyrannised 
later over their descendants the 
Moriscoes, was of comparatively 
recent growth. And he reminds 
those who might be inclined to 
question the genuineness of the 
Moorish ballads from the parts the 
assign to the lady-loves of the gl 
lant Zegris and Abencerrages, that 
the refined Spanish Moors treated 
their females very differently from 
the sensual orientals of modern 
days. It is seldom, indeed, that a 
translator has thrown himself so 
absolutely into the spirit of his 
subjects, while following so closely 
the letter of his original. Yet if 
Lockhart fetters himself, he carries 
his shackles with such ease that 
he almost seems to wear them as 
ornaments, changing a harsh jangle 
into harmonious music. Where 
almost all the translations are ex- 
cellent, it is hard to choose; but 
what can be better for the purely 
historical ballad than the “La- 
mentation of Don Roderick,” “ The 
Murder of the Master,” or “ The 
Death of Don Pedro”? As for the 
“ Bull-fight of Gazul,” it is rendered 
so as to make the most earnest mem- 
ber of the Humane Society ignore 
many of the incidental horrors of the 
bull-ring; and indeed, what im- 
presses us most strongly next to 
the death-charge, is the vivid pic- 
ture of the glades in the oak-forest, 
where the iron-limbed steer Har- 
pado was bred by the bursting 
springs of Xarama. While if the 
themes are changed to Love and 
Pity, what can be more tender than 
the “Bridal of Andalla,” or the 
“Ear-rings of Zara”? Very beau- 
tiful, too, are “Count Alarcos;” 
and the morning song for St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, with its sweet 
spring pictures of the Christian 
maidens celebrating their half- 
heathenish rites among the spring 
flowers and the sheepfolds :— 
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**Come forth, come forth, my maidens, 
we'll gather myrtle boughs, 

And we learn from the dews of the 
fern if our lads will keep their vows; 

If the wether be still as we dance on the 
hill, and the dew hangs sweet on the 
flowers, 

Then we'll kiss off the dew, for our lovers 
are true, and the Baptist’s blessing is 
ours.” 


Finally, we may remark—though 
doubtless it was accidental—that 
notwithstanding our sincere admi- 
ration for Scott’s poetry, the only 
translation he contributed to the 
collection seems to us the least 
satisfactory of them all. 

‘Peter’s Letters’ had appeared 
in 1820. The idea is broached in 
an undated note to Blackwood :— 


‘*My pEAR Srr,—I saw James Bal- 
lantyne yesterday, and sounded him 
a little about Dr. Morris. He seems 
to say he would stake all his credit on 
the Dr.’s success. Scott also writes 
in great terms touching the D. 

** On the whole, I do think that the 
writing of the book might be soon 
accomplished, and would be singu- 
larly pleasant in the doing. 3 vols. 
12mo size of Waverley. 

‘*ist vol.—Edinburgh town de- 
scribed. Education, Scotch and Eng- 
lish—Bar—Society—portraits of the 

rofessors and barristers — ‘ Edin- 
urgh Review.’ M‘Kenzie. Scott. 
‘Tales of my Landlord’ discussed— 
Scott’s merits as a Tory writer in 
Scotland—a visit to Abbotsford. 
Dilettanti. Wilson. Hogg. 

**2d vol.—Glasgow. West county 
(sic). Residence at a manse—the life 
of the clergy—Sacraments—Presby- 
teries, all graphically done but with 
kindly feeling. Chalmers. Balfour. 
Moncreiff. MacCrie. Comparison of 
Scotch and English Churches—and 
peasantry, marriages, &c. 

** 3d vol.—To be written chiefly by 
Wilson, and to contain accounts of 
the Doctor’s tours into the Highlands, 
Tweeddale, and along the Clyde. 

** All this to be done immediately, 
currente calamo on smooth paper. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK on’T? I think 
it would do much in every way, and 
reflect much credit, if successful, on 
your Magazine. 
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‘Let me therefore hear what you 
say.—Ever yours, 
‘* J. G. LockHartT.” 


The idea was approved, and in 
April 1819, we find the Doctor 
finally accepting a sum of £500 for 
the first edition of 2000 copies, 
But however easily Lockhart may 
have thrown off the letters, the 
scheme did not work altogether so 
smoothly as he had expected. The 
manuscript, as it was handed over 
for the press, appears to have pro- 
voked frequent and earnest remon- 
strances, and we have the author 
writing to his publisher in terms 
of most unusual irritation :— 


‘**T give you permission to alter as 
you please all about yourself, but I 
tell you honestly that you have utterly 
sickened me with your eternal expos- 
tulations. Change, but don’t speak to 
me again. If any other person men- 
tioned had been allowed only one-fifth 
of your remarks, the book would have 
been at the second volume at Dooms- 
day.” 

We know not how much may 
have been changed, but even as 
it appeared, the book must have 
created an extraordinary sensation. 
A limited provincial society, with its 
cliques and circles, found a “ chiel 
amang them taking notes,” and the 
chiel was a master of comic por- 
traiture, whether with the pen or the 
pencil. His candour was excessive ; 
and if he was by no means sparing 
of his praise, yet nothing in the way 
of faults and weakness escaped this 
keen but discriminating observer. 
In the Whig coteries, which had 
been furmed on mutual admiration 
principles, he passed the idols under 
searching review, and sometimes 
knocked them ruthlessly about. 
Not that he spared the Tories, nor 
his familiar friends, nor himself. 
But we should do very grave in- 
justice to the book were we to 
characterise it as chiefly a satircal 
performance. It is true that there 
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is avein of piquant subacidity in 
it; but, generally speaking, the 
vigorous portrait-painting is exe- 
cuted with a generosity that places 
in the most favourable light the 
most striking features of the subject. 
Take Jeffrey, for example, for whom 
Lockhart had no kind of liking. 
Lockhart points out the minor de- 
fects of his speech, his action, and 
his manner, as he states the case 
forcibly against the editor of the 
‘Review,’ which had been the mo- 
tive and the apology for the ebul- 
litions of the Magazine. But he 
bestows the most ungrudging praise 
on Jeffrey’s remarkable abilities, 
doing ample justice to his per- 
suasiveness as a speaker, to his 
acumen as a critic, and to the 
qualities which had established his 
supremacy among the writers who 
worked with him: he tells how, in 
the flowing fluency of the orator, 
defects that might otherwise have 
been ludicrous were wellnigh for- 
gotten; and he declares that it is 
impossible to conceive the exist- 
ence of a more fertile and teeming 
intellect. Indeed his delineation 
of character, in its light and trench- 
ant style, is almost unique so far as 
we remember; and men of whom 
our notions must otherwise have 
been vague, literally live and 
breathe in his sparkling pages. 
The study of Scott is perhaps the 
most interesting: that of the eccen- 
tric John Clerk of Eldin is un- 
doubtedly the most effective. The 
latter is too long to give at length, 
and we should hopelessly injure it 
by extracts. But as all that Lock- 
hart says of the great Magician is 
fully confirmed by the innumer- 
able details of the ‘Life’ written 
after long years of affectionate in- 
timacy, we venture to quote a few 
passages as proofs of the writer’s 
penetration :— 


_“*T have never seen any face which 
disappointed me less than this;... 
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but the expression which is most pro- 
minent, is not of the kind which one 
who had known his works and had 
heard nothing about his appearance 
would be inclined to expect. The 
common language of his features ex- 
presses all manner of discernment and 
acuteness of intellect, and the utmost 
nerve and decision of character. He 
smiles frequently, and I never saw 
any smile which tells so eloquently 
the union of broad good-humour with 
the keenest peor of the ridicu- 
lous; but all this would scarcely be 
enough to satisfy one in the physiog- 
nomy of Walter Scott. And indeed, 
in order to see much finer things, 
it is only necessary to have a little 
patience, 
‘ And tarry for the hour, 
When the wizard shows his power; 


The hour of might and mastery: 
Which none can show but only he.’ 


‘In the course of conversation he 
happened to quote a few lines from 
one of the old Border ballads, and 
looking round, I was quite astonished 
with the change which seemed to have 
passed over every feature in his coun- 
tenance. His eyes seemed no longer 
to glance quick and grey from beneath 
his impending brows, but were fixed 
in their expanding eyelids with a 
sober, solemn lustre. His mouth 
(the muscles about which are at all 
times wonderfully expressive), instead 
of its usual language of mirth and 
benevolence, or shrewdness, was filled 
with a sad and pensive earnestness. 
The whole face was tinged with a 
glow that showed its lines in new 
energy and transparence, and the thin 
hair parting backward, displayed in 
tenfold majesty his Shakespearian pile 
of forehead. . . It does not ap- 
pear as if he ever could be at a loss for 
a single moment for some new supply 
of that which constitutes the chief 
peculiarity and the chief charm of his 
conversation: the most keen percep- 
tion, the most tenacious memory, and 
the most brilliant imagination, having 
been at work throughout the whole 
of his busy life in filling his mind 
with a store of individual traits and 
anecdotes, serious and comic, individ- 
ual and national, such as it is prob- 
able no man ever before possessed— 
and such, still more certainly, as no 
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man of great original power ever be- 
fore possessed in subservience to the 
purposes of inventive genius.” 


That we call fine writing, in the 
highest sense: original impressions 
are conveyed in eloquent diction, 
with well-chosen epithets that are 
forcibly suggestive. But perhaps 
the finest piece in the volumes is 
the description of Lord President 
Hope when passing sentence on a 
criminal. The culprit was a soli- 
citor of the Court—the offence a 
paltry piece of chicanery; yet we 
are made to participate in the deep 
emotions of the judge, who felt 
bound, in the paramount sense of 
his duty, to blast the shrinking 
wretch before him with scathing 
rebukes and a blighting sentence ; 
and even after the lapse of more than 
half a century, we are made thril- 
lingly sensible of the impressions 
of the audience. The most inter- 
esting of the chapters, as specially 
connected with our subject, is that 
which describes the merry meeting 
of the Welsh Doctor with Wilson 
and Hogg at the Burns festival. 
Wilson, more suo, had walked fifty 
miles that morning to be present. 
He struck the Cambrian guest by— 


‘*The best specimen I had ever seen 
of the genuine or ideal Goth. His hair 
is of the true Sicambrian yellow; his 
eyes are of the lightest, and, at the 
same time, the clearest blue; and the 
blood glows in his cheek with as firm 
a fervour as it did, according to the de- 
scription of Iornandes, in the time of 
the ‘ Bello gaudentes, preelio ridentes 
Teutones.’ . His forehead is 
finely but strangely shaped, the re- 
gions of pure fancy and of pure wit 
being both developed in a very strik- 
ing manner. ‘ I have never 
seen a physiognomy which could pass 
with so much rapidity from the most 
serious to the most ludicrous of ef- 
fects.” 


' As for the sympathetic sketch of 


Hogg, we reserve it until we notice 
the Shepherd’s character. Indeed, 


throughout the letters, as we have 
said, the tone is more often kindly 
and sympathetic than satirical, at 
all events when individuals are con- 
cerned. Where the Doctor gives 
the reins to his wit, is in dealing 
with manners in general, or with 
classes of men; and we confess 
it would have been a stretch of 
Christian charity, had the Scottish 
country divines forgiven him his 
picture of their parade in the Com- 
missioner’s procession at General 
Assembly time. 

Lockhart’s novels quickly followed 
‘The Letters.’ But though they 
show his talents, and were fairly 
successful at the time, like Wilson, 
he cannot be said to have shone in 
fiction. He could conceive a power- 
ful plot, and tell a story admirably; 
but the very qualities that made 
the excellence of his brilliant social 
sketches were inimical to the. pro- 
portions and the completeness that 
are essential to the highest fiction. 


His novels abound in spirited — 


pieces of description, and are en- 
livened by telling scenes; but the 
author’s favourite bents are perpet- 
ually diverting him into side paths, 
and the interest naturally grows 
languid as attention is distracted 
from the characters. Thus the 
characters in his ‘ Valerius’ seem 
mere lay figures, galvanised into 
life after their sleep of centuries, 
in the midst of an exceedingly 
vivid reproduction of Rome and 
Roman manners in the reign of 
Trajan. No doubt the task he 
then set himself was difficult; but 
that its inherent difficulties were 
not insurmountable, was shown by 
Lord Lytton in the ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ and in a lesser degree by 
Whyte Melville, who left the pas- 
tures of Leicestershire with no little 
success for the Roman amphitheatre 
and “the Gladiators.” Lockhart 
has made a creditable display of his 
taste and scholarship, but it must 
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be confessed that his fancy failed 
him; and though some of his most 
moving scenes are magnificently 
painted, the story makes but slight 
impression on the feelings, And 
‘Reginald Dalton’ may be very 
similarly criticised, although the 
subject might seem to have re- 
commended itself to his especial 
genius, and though he described 
the troubles and humours of under- 
graduate life at Oxford from recent 
and personal experiences. And it 
is to be remarked, that as the mascu- 
line-minded Wilson inclined to the 
almost effeminately sentimental in 
his fictions, so the vivacious and 
satirical Lockhart was disposed to 
luxuriate in gloom. We have 
dangers, tortures, and martyrdoms 
in ‘ Valerius;’ we have a prepon- 
derance of debts, disappointments, 
and love-troubles in ‘Reginald 
Dalton;’ and while ‘ Matthew 
Wald’ subsides from self-indulgence 
into madness, ‘ Adam Blair’ scandal- 
ised the Scotch Kirk and his con- 
gregation by a minister’s sad falling 
away and its consequences. But 
as ‘Adam Blair’ is the most mel- 
ancholy of all, it is also the most 
artistically successful; for it is 
successful because the author has 
proved his power by enlisting our 
feelings profoundly in favour of the 
minister, who, being left to him- 
self in an unguarded impulse of 
frailty, redeemed the fault of a 
moment by penitential suffering, 
so as to turn the earlier regard 
of his austere parishioners into 
reverence, 

Of the delightful ‘Life of Burns’ 
we shall say little, and less still of 
the ‘Life of Scott.’ It is difficult 
to define the qualities of a good 
biographer; but it is certain that 
Lockhart’s biographical _ abilities 
were altogether hors de ligne, al- 
though, undoubtedly, he was excep- 
tionally fortunate in his subjects. 
He had the memory and the minute 
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observation of a Boswell, with a 
nature altogether antipathetical to 
that of the yer dear ia obsequi- 
ous shadow. He was never dazzled 
by the brilliant sparkle of genius, 
and he was keenly alive to defects. 
He could arrange his materials as 
happily as he selected them. He 
could grasp characters as he group- 
ed facts and incidents picturesquely 
round his central figure; his know- 
ledge of character and of human 
nature quickened his intuitive gifts 
of perception; and, satirist as he 
was, he had the kindly sympathies 
which showed the objects of his affec- 
tions in their most engaging lights, 
while passing judgment on their 
faults and foibles with the toler- 
ance of a man of the world. The 
essayists and biographers who have 
followed him with fuller materials 
at their disposal, have subjected 
Burns’s moral conduct to searching 
scrutiny; and Mr. Stevenson, the 
last of them, while professing to 
write a vindication, seems to us to 
be the most austere of all. It 
strikes us that Lockhart, taking 
broader views from a more com- 
manding standpoint; is not only 
more genial than most, but as just 
asany. Admitting the poet’s faults, 
he shows that not a few of his 
candid critics had taken him as an 
inviting text for moral homilies; 
and that much of the evidence on 
which his character had been black- 
ened, came less of his own un- 
guarded admissions, than of his 
romantic indulgence in_ poetical 
licence; while Lockhart’s admira- 
tion of Burns’s transcendent and 
redeeming genius is based upon a 
delicate analysis of the beauties of 
works that were flashed off in rap- 
tures of inspiration, and crowded 
into some of the months of the pdet’s 
prime. As only a Scotchman and a 
poet could have written that ‘Life 
of Burns,’ so nobody but a Scotch- 
man, a man of literary genius, and a 
I 
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confidential friend, could have done 
justice to the biography of Scott. 
We say no more of the ‘ Life,’ than 
that it is no unworthy memorial of 
the illustrious writer whose career 
has been depicted sympathetically 
and admiringly, yet with an ab- 
solute sincerity that does equal 
honour to Sir Walter and his son- 
in-law. 

Lockhart’s work in the ‘Quar- 
terly,’ beginning with the assump- 
tion of the editorship in 1826, 
marks, of course, the maturity of 
his literary experience. Yet we 
may be forgiven for expressing the 
opinion, that in independence of 
thought, as in inimitable vigour 
and freshness of style, the early 
papers in ‘Maga,’ sueh as those on 
“Greek Tragedy” and “ Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” will compare with it by no 
means unfavourably. Necessarily, 
what strikes us first is the feature 
we have already adverted to—the 
extraordinary range of most incon- 
gruous subjects which he handles 
with all the knowledge of an ex- 
pert; while they are remarkable 
enough as mere proofs of the in- 
dustry of a man who mixed much 
in the world, and had always many 
irons in the fire. Next, since the 
knowledge is never ostentatiously 
paraded, we only gradually awaken 
to the extent of his literary attain- 
ments, and in that respect the 
advance is very visible. His polit- 
ical information is become accur- 
ate and practical; he writes in an 
intimate acquaintance with public 
men and their probable lines of 
conduct in particular circumstances ; 
he makes the most of exceptional 
sources of information; while he 
judges political opponents with al- 
most cynical tolerance, and his im- 
pressions have ripened with experi- 
ence into convictions. That he was 
an admirable editor we cannot doubt. 
From his private letters to Mr. Black- 
wood, we know his promptitude in 
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matters of business; and we can 
well believe in the honesty of the 
tribute paid him by the writer of 
the article in the ‘ Quarterly.’ 


‘¢ Tt is impossible to say too muchof 
his punctuality in all things concern- 
ing contributors. The post was not 
more sure to bring the immediate let- 
ter of acknowledgment and courteous 
encouragement and commendation, 
than Lockhart was to write it. . . . 
He was an admirable man of business, 
and he was so simply because he knew 
what men of genius are apt to forget, 
that this is one of the most sure and 
effective ways of showing kindness.” 


Again, the writer speaks of his 
editorial tact, in matters of which 
no outsider has the means of judg- 
ing :— 

‘¢ Every one who had an opportunity 

of knowing how Lockhart treated the 
essays which it was his function to 
introduce to the public, will remember 
the exquisite skill with which he could 
by a few touches add grace and point 
to the best-written papers—how he 
could throw off superfluous matter, 
develop a half-expressed thought, dis- 
entangle a complicated sentence, and 
give life and spirit to the solid sense 
of a heavy article, as the sculptor ani- 
mates the shapeless stone.” 
And we need scarcely observe, that 
such a faculty must be rare indeed. 
It implies the bright adaptability 
of a keen and many-sided mind, 
which can throw itself at once into 
sympathy with some foreign sub- 
ject; striking instinctively into the 
track of the writer’s thoughts, and 
lightening them with impromptu 
flashes of its genius. 

In proof of Lockhart’s activity 
and versatility, we find repeatedly 
two or three articles in a single 
number; while the Quarterlies for 
the single year 1834 contain no 
fewer than thirteen contributions, 
five of which appeared in No. CII. 
We have neither the space nor the 
presumption to enter upon me 
cursory criticism of articles of suc 
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varied and remarkable excellence. 
We may observe, however, that 
such subjects as the lives and writ- 
ings of the poets, seem to be at 
once the most suggestive and to 
have the greatest permanent value. 
With refined appreciation or warm 
sympathy, he applies sound but 
elastic principles of criticism, which 
he indicates rather than obtrudes. 
And as a.proof of the advantages of 
a critic of genius being at the same 
time a man of the world, we may 
call attention to his articles on the 
Lives of Sheridan and Lord Byron 
by Thomas Moore. In the former, 
the brilliant biographer had done 
some injustice both to the subject of 
the biography and to sundry other 
people. Lockhart, with logical co- 
gency of reasoning and knowledge, 
vindicates the memory of the dead 
and the reputations of the living, 
explaining away misconceptions 


and exposing misrepresentations— 
very little, as we should imagine, to 


Mr. Moore’s liking. Indeed the 
task is performed apparently so 
much con amore, that we malicious- 
ly prepare to enjoy ourselves over 
‘ another case of masterly discomfi- 
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ting when we take up the article 
on the better-known work. But in 
that unkindly anticipation we are 
disappointed, although the article 
is full of a personal interest, thanks 
to the distinguished subject and 
the reviewer’s knowledge of him. 
Lockhart, in bestowing generous 
praise on a work where the author’s 
talents had been stimulated b 
friendship for the- illustrious dead, 
and by his consciousness of the deli- 
cacy of the cause he was champion- - 
ing, amply vindicates his own im- 
partiality. 

In conclusion, we must repeat that 
Lockhart’s case is a proof the more 
of the precariousness of the tenure of 
literary reputations. His character 
as a writer stands high, no doubt; 
but adequate justice has never been 
done to him, and the life of one 
of the most brilliant of biographers 
remains unwritten. The man who 
might best have perpetuated his 
uncle’s memory was the valued 
contributor whom we lost the other 
day, and to whom we bade fare- 
well in the obituary notice which 
appeared in the ‘Maga’ of last 


ay. 
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**POLEMICAL LANGUAGE” AND ITS RESULTS. 


Ara time when European tranquil- 
lity is disquieted by Egyptian rev- 
olution, when rival armaments are 
being put in motion, and when pro- 
posals of conferences indicate that 
difficulties are becoming pressing, 
we may be pardoned for inquiring, 
with some degree of curiosity, how 
our own Government is managing 
to steer its course through these 
troubles. So interesting and sug- 
gestive has been the administration 
of our home affairs under the Glad- 
stone Ministry, that public atten- 
tion has found sufficient employ- 
ment within the confines of the 
still United Kingdom, except at 
such times as a military disaster in 
one of our foreign possessions, or a 
diplomatic defeat on the Continent, 
impresses upon us the fact that our 
insular isolation is not yet wholly 
perfected. To a Government that 
regards counsel as impertinence, and 
criticism as injury, it must be a 
subject of congratulation that the 
Cabinet has been allowed to follow 
its own course in Continental affairs 
without having to expose its policy 
to the profane, and perhaps unap- 
preciative, view of the country. We 
ought to rest content, the Govern- 
ment appears to think, on the as- 
surance that our diplomacy is direct- 
ed by a statesman of the ingenuity 
and resource of Mr. Gladstone, is 
expounded in the Upper House by 
a Minister who possesses a charm- 
ing flow of innocent anecdote, and 
is interpreted to obtrusive Com- 
moners by an Under-Secretary 
whose open frankness and suave 
courtesy are noteworthy features of 
a time when new occupants of the 
Treasury bench are too apt to ex- 
hibit the insolence of Jacks-in-office. 

No doubt, under such guidance 
our foreign policy ought to run on 
in a smooth and successful course; 


and if it does not do so, we shall 
not be surprised to hear that the 
fault rests with the wickedness and 
corruption of Continental Cabinets, 
and not with the honest and single- 
hearted Government that presides 
over the destinies of the British 
empire. The reproach has been 
launched against us that we care 
nothing for the obligations of 
treaties except when our own in- 
terest is involved; but are we not 
at this very moment proving the 
contrary by our loyal execution of 
the compact of Kilmainham, Mr. 
Gladstone’s great achievement in 
diplomacy, as the Treaty of Berlin 
was that of his predecessor in office ? 
The success, too, with which the 
Ministry has treated anti and 
disorder at home, and conducted 
military operations abroad, as in 
South Africa, must add immensely 
to the authority which we carry 
with us into the councils of Europe, 
And yet, in spite of the advan- 
tages of which the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment is able to boast,—in spite 
of the novel and enlightened spirit 
that pervades our diplomacy—a 
spirit that scouts at the obsolete 
traditions of Metternich, Talley- 
rand, and Palmerston, and whose 
principles are written, not in pro- 
tocols and memoranda, but in mag- 
azine articles,—matters do not ap- 
pear to be going smoothly with us 
abroad; and we have only the 
assurances to the contrary of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues 
to set against the general convic- 
tion that for the past three years the 
Cabinet has been aimlessly flounder- 
ing in European politics, with no 
gain in credit, and considerable loss 
in more substantial interests. 

Four years ago the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, in putting an end to a contest 
that threatened to embroil all the 
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great Powers, gave Europe a firm 
basis of peace, and restored Great 
Britain to the position of influence 
which she had occupied in Euro- 
pean diplomacy throughout the first 
half of the century. To the Glad- 
stone Ministry the Berlin Treaty 
was an invaluable legacy. It had 
knit together the signatory Powers 
by stronger ties of confidence than 
had existed among them since the 
close of the Crimean war, while it 
had settled all subjects of debate 
between Russia and Turkey, which 
offered an immediate excuse on 
either side for again having re- 
course to arms. Europe had given 
the Ottoman power another respite, 
and the far-reaching Eastern ques- 
tion was dismissed, in the hope that 
a considerable interval might elapse 
before it developed further germs of 
dissension. The Cabinets of Europe 
readily acknowledged that Lord 
Beaconsfield was the statesman to 
whose tact and firmness the re- 
establishment of peace was due; 
and Lord Beaconsfield himself cau- 
tioned the nation that the execu- 
tion of the treaty and the mainte- 
nance of peace must depend upon 
the spirit in which Britain dis- 
charged its duty as one of the 
signatory Powers. At the moment 
of his appealing for the last time to 
the country, Lord Beaconsfield de- 
clared that “peace rests on the 
presence, not to say the ascend- 
ancy, of England in the councils of 
Europe.” Down to the time when 
the Conservative Government went 
out of office, that ascendancy stood 
steadily at the old flood-mark of the 
days when Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh went to Vienna. What 
we have to consider is, whether 
our influence has not ebbed some- 
what during the years the present 
Government has been in power. 
But if the situation in Europe 
offered many advantages to a Liberal 
Ministry entering on office, there 
were, on the other hand, formidable 
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drawbacks in the way of the Glad- 
stone Cabinet maintaining English 
ascendancy in the position in which 
Lord Beaconsfield had left it. Mr. 
Gladstone came into power very 
much after the fashion of an un- 
thrifty heir who has burdened his 
property with post-obits before it 
came into his hands. While yet in 
Opposition, he had wasted all his 
possibilities of influencing European 
en! on the lines of the Berlin 
eaty, in frantic and impulsive 
efforts to discredit the Beaconsfield 
diplomacy in the eyes of the elec- 
tors. He had sought to hound on 
Turkey to destruction when the 
Ottoman Government was standin 
on the very verge of ruin. He ha 
insulted Austria for no other reason 
than that the Cabinet of Vienna | 
had zealously co-operated with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s efforts for the restora- 
tion of peace. He had allied him- 
self with the extreme views of the 
vassal nationalities of Turkey, which 
it had been one of the main objects 
of the Berlin Congress to put to 
rest. He had identified himself 
with a line of policy which, if 
pushed to its legitimate conse- 
quences, could only have resulted 
in plunging the whole of Eastern 
Europe into war. Probably there 
never was a First Minister of the 
Crown who took office under such 
deep pledges of hostility to the 
foreign policy of his predecessor ; 
and we can readily enter into the 
feelings of curiosity not unmingled 
with contempt, with which the 
European Powers waited to see 
what would come of the floods of 
invective and menace which for 
four or five years had been, with 
little intermission, showered about 
their heads. In the case of a 
new Premier, the harangues of Mid- 
Lothian might have engendered a 
distrust dangerous to the continu- 
ity of some of our Continental rela- 
tions; but the leading statesmen of 
Europe had long before taken their 
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measure of Mr. Gladstone. They 
knew by experience that Mr. Glad- 
stone belonged to that class of 
statesmen who, as Metternich once 
said of Canning, “speculate on the 
advantages of the moment, and at 
the same time try to secure their 
capital apart from the enterprise, 
—a class of diplomatists who very 
rarely succeed.” But if any mis- 
givings were entertained that Mr. 
Gladstone’s vehement language had 
any other aim except to tickle the 
ears of the masses, he himself 
speedily undertook to remove them. 
In one of his electioneering har- 
angues, Mr. Gladstone had declared 
that “Austria had ever been the 
unflinching foe of freedom in every 
country,” and challenged her friends 
to “point to a single spot on the 
map and say ‘There Austria has 
done good’!” So long as Mr. Glad- 
stone was only an Opposition agita- 
tor, such aspersions went for noth- 


ing; but when, to the surprise 
of Europe, the direction of, British 
affairs was once more placed in 
his hands, the case was gravely 


altered. With a Minister pos- 
sessed of such truculent senti- 
ments, swaying the policy of a 
pepe whose insanity had been 
made manifest to Europe by putting 
him at the head of its Government, 
Austria could not but feel that its 
good relations with this country 
were placed in jeopardy. A slight 
probe in the bag, however, sufficed 
to let out the wind. It was enough 
for Austria to take formal notice of 
his remarks to make Mr. Gladstone 
swallow his words—an “ easy task” 
for him, as he naively assured 
“Dear Count Karolyi.” “Mere 
pepe language,” your Excel- 
ency, “ which I have resolved that 
as a Minister, I shall not either re- 
peat or even defend inargument. I 
feel a cordial respect for the efforts 
of the Emperor, and I trust that 
their complete success may honour- 
ably and nobly mark his reign. I 
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quite admit that, as your Excel- 
lency says, my remarks were ofa 
‘painful and wounding character,’ ” 
and “I think that the explanation I 
now tender should be made not less 
public than the speech that has 
supplied the occasion for it.” Pro- 
bably Great Britain was the only 
nation that could not view with 
satisfaction the distinction which 
Mr. Gladstone drew between his 
utterances “when in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility,” and his intentions of regu- 
lating his official conduct by the 
sentiments he had then expressed. 
Why, thinks the dumbfoundered 
Radical, it was just on the strength 
of his “polemical language” that 
we returned him to office not a 
month ago. But never mind, let 
us get up a meeting and move a 
vote of confidence in him. No vote 
of confidence, however, could oblit- 
erate the fact that the “grand old 
man” was cutting a very contemp- 
tible and humiliating figure before 
the eyes of European statesmen. . 
This check at the very outset 
of his official career has exercised 
an unfortunate influence upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy, which it 
will never probably be able fo sur- 
mount. The European Cabinets 
readily grasped at the conclusion 
that the direction of British affairs 
had fallen into the hands of a weak 
and time-serving Ministry. Not 
any chance of this man, whose only 
care is to keep himself and party 
in office, giving us the same trouble 
as Lord Beaconsfield did. We 
may safely leave Great Britain out 
of count in the Concert of Europe, 
And so the place which Britain 
had occupied in the European Con- 
cert under Lord Beaconsfield, prac- 
tically was left unfilled; the Brit- 
ish Government lost all control 
over European events; and we once 
more resumed the position of isola- 
tion that we had occupied under 
Mr. Gladstone’s previous Ministry. 
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This diminution of British influ- 
ence was very soon publicly demon- 
strated. Though Mr. Gladstone had 
given notice that he did not intend 
to officially act in the spirit of his 
denunciations while in opposition 
against “‘more than one foreign 
Power,” “the unspeakable Turk” 
was not included in this recanta- 
tion. The Premier speedily began to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which the Treaty of Berlin afforded 
him to annoy his old enemy the 
Porte. This initiation of proceed- 
ings against the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment certainly did not spring from 
the European Concert. The other 
Powers, without losing sight of 
their responsibilities, were prepared 
to take a generous view of the dis- 
abilities of the Ottoman empire, to 
recognise the crippled condition in 
which the Russo-Turkish war had 
left its administration, and to give 
it time to feel its legs under it again 


before proceeding to exact the con- 
cessions stipulated for in the Treaty 


of Berlin. Within a few weeks of 
entering on office, the Gladstone 
Ministry addressed a note to the 
great Powers calling for combined 
action in settling the Greek, Mon- 
tenegrin, and Armenian questions, 
and appointed Mr. Goschen as its 
special representative to the Porte 
—a selection that to European dip- 
lomats looked suspiciously like 
the despatch of an agent to take 
stock of the assets of a concern 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
Powers appealed to could not with- 
hold their co-operation, though 
they generally regarded it as un- 
reasonable and unduly vexatious 
towards the Sultan’s Government. 
They, moreover, did not fail to 
note that, contemporaneous with Mr. 
Gladstone’s accession to office, the 
attitude of the Turkish feudatory 
states became more impracticable, 
Greece more exigent, and the in- 
trigues of the Italia Irredenta and 
other revolutionaries in Albania 
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more pronounced and mischievous. 
As was to have been expected, the 
Sultan endeavoured to evade the 
demands of the Powers, to obtain 
delay, and generally to seek for 
some means of shuffling out of his 
obligations—a course of policy in 
which there is every reason to be- 
lieve he was abetted by the Russian 
Government, which at that time 
sought for nothing better than to 
sow discord among the Cabinets 
who had torn up the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But though fully recog- 
nising the natural reluctance with 
which the Porte saw itself com- 
pelled to take action, we must also 
admit that_it felt itself powerless 
to act in the excited state of feel- 
ing that then prevailed in Albania. 
It proposed an International Com- 
mission to deal with the difficulty, 
but this was scouted as an attempt 
to interpose further delay. France 
next began to bestir herself. The 
dead level at which the adminis- 
tration of the Republic was moving 
at home made it necessary that it 
should do something sensational 
abroad. The Republic, proud of 
the part it had played in the Ber- 
lin Congress, determined to pose be- 
fore Europe as one of the principal 
executors of its stipulations, The 
circular which M. Freycinet had 
issued to the ambassadors of the 
Republic in the middle of April on 
the opening of the French Cham- 
bers, had dealt almost entirely with 
the carrying out of the Berlin Treaty, 
for which he credited France with 
a responsibility that the Powers 
would never have thought of im- 
posing on the Republic. This 
circular is of some importance, as 
indicating the date when the Re- 
publican Government, conscious 
that its internal legislation, gener- 
ally frivolous and often vexatious, 
could call forth no enthusiasm 
among Frenchmen, began to seek 
for popularity by intermeddling 
abroad. In this case Greece, which 
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the French representatives at Berlin 
had taken up, was adopted as the 
special protégé of the Republic; 
and although the Albanian question 
was quite enough to take up at a 
time, France initiated a Conference of 
the Powers to settle the concessions 
which Turkey was to make to the 
Greeks under the Treaty. The 24th 
article of the Treaty, on which this 
action was based, had merely pro- 
vided that a Conference should be 
called when mediation was neces- 
sary; and the negotiations between 
Turkey and Greece, or rather the 
pressing demands of Greece and 
the supple evasions of the Porte, 
could not be strictly said to have 
reached that stage. However, a 
Conference was called, to which 
Mr. Gladstone readily consented, 
hoping, perhaps, that the renown 
of the Congress might be obliter- 
ated by the achievements of the 
Conference. There was this further 
objection to the Conference, that 
though assembled to deal with the 
Turco-Greek frontier, its presence 
really added a menace to the pres- 
sure to which Britain was subject- 
ing the Porte on the subject of 
Montenegro. 

While the Conference was sitting 
at Berlin, another important out- 
come of Mr. Gladstone’s “ polemical 
language” became plainly manifest. 
In the case of a shattered power like 
Turkey, the British Premier had not 
thought it worth while to retract his 
invectives uttered while in Opposi- 
tion, as he had done in the case of 
Austria. For four years previous 
to his accession to office he had 
heaped upon the Ottoman Govern- 
ment the most opprobrious epithets 
—epithets which have since passed 
into proverbs, but which are quoted, 
not against the Porte, but to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. But the manifest hostility 
which he was now evincing towards 
Turkey, satisfied the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment that his denunciation of 
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the Porte did not come within his 
own definition of “ polemical lan- 
guage ;” and that it consequently 
could expect no friendly offices 
from his Government. The result 
was, that the Porte began to culti- 
vate the good graces of the German 
Government. It addressed itself 
to the German ambassador, and 
through him to Prince Bismarck; 
it sought for German advice and 
German assistance in . reforming 
its finances and remodelling its 
army; and German influence 
speedily took up that place at 
Constantinople which had been 
occupied by the British repre- 
sentative for a period of forty 
years. And as between Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone, we 
cannot say that the Porte made an 
unwise or an unworthy change; 
although we must feel some national 
mortification at seeing the fruits of 
half a century of laborious political 
exertions swept away in the struggle 
to secure a change of Ministry. 
But in spite of the menaces of 
the British Cabinet and the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Goschen, backed 
up as they were by the presence of 
a Conference at Berlin, the Porte 
showed no alacrity in carrying out 
the Albanian stipulations. Nor 
was the Porte to be wholly con- 
demned. It was well aware that 
it must yield on both the Monten- 
egrin and the Greek claims; but it 
was sensible that the pressure which, 
at the instigation of the British 
Cabinet, was being put upon it, was 
unreasonable, if not inexcusable; 
and if it had any doubts about the 
matter, there were other Powers at 
Constantinople to suggest the idea. 
But the Sultan’s Government was 
unable to control public feeling in 
Albania, which had been excited 
into a wild ferment at the idea 
of the country being broken up. 
Many of the most valuable and 
trusted public servants at Constan- 
tinople were themselves connected 
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with Albania; and their influence 
was very naturally exerted to in- 
duce the Sultan to evade, if not to 
resist, the demands of the Powers, 
While the Conference was carry- 
ing on its negotiations with the 
Porte, a fact came to light that 
might have made the Cabinet aware 
of the way in which it was sacri- 
ficing British influence in the East 
by its conduct. This was to the 
effect that an agreement had been 
come to between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Porte to provide 
the latter with a number of German 
officers to undertake the reorgan- 
isation of its finances. The care 
taken by the German press to di- 
vest this arrangement of any politi- 
cal consequence did not deceive the 
other Powers interested in the East. 
They readily discerned that Mr. 
Gladstone had ruined British pre- 
ponderance at Constantinople, and 
that German influence was prepared 
to supplant it. The times had 
changed since Prince Bismarck had 
declared that Germany had no in- 
terest in the Eastern question 
worth imperilling the life of a Pom- 
eranian private. Not that we need 
assume that Germany is develop- 
ing new ambitions in the East 
apart from those suggested by her 
extending commercial enterprise. 
But if we would not have the 
whole of Eastern Europe engulfed 
in the wreck of the Porte, it was 
necessary that some individual 
Power should take’ the Porte by 
the hand ; and as the British Premier 
had in his “polemical language” 
advocated the expulsion of the 
Turk “bag and baggage” from 
Europe, and was apparently acting 
in that direction, Germany was the 
next best ally that the Sultan could 
fall back upon as a counsellor. 
Events soon made it plain that 
it was in Albania itself, and not at 
Constantinople, that the real diffi- 
culty existed. Changes of Ministry 
at the Porte made no appreciable 
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improvement upon the situation; 
Turkish demonstrations on the spot 
failed to overawe the Albanian op- 
position; and Mr. Gladstone began 
to grasp at the idea of coercion. 
He had always defended the right 
of nationalities to choose by whom 
they were to be ruled; but it is to 
be presumed that the Albanians 
had in his eyes forfeited this right 
by their loyal support of the Sultan, 
at the time when “Mr. Gladstone’s 
own advocacy was being exerted to 
rouse the vassal States of Turkey 
against their suzerain. And so, 
in the autumn of 1880, a naval 
demonstration was determined on, 
not without hesitation and _ reluc- 
tance on the part of the other 
Powers, who felt that the British 
Cabinet was abusing the Berlin 
Treaty by precipitate and oppres- 
sive interference with the Porte. 
Mr. Gladstone claims to have carried 
the Concert of Europe with him 
throughout the Albanian and Greek 
difficulties. If he did so, he had to 
thank the forbearance of both Ger- 
many and Austria; and he sub- 
jected the Concert to such a strain on 
that occasion, that it has never again 
answered to his call—or rather, 
as Lord Salisbury put it, that each 
member of the Concert has ever 
since played his own time. With 
the arrival of the combined fleet on 
the Albanian coast, the Turks very 
— left the settlement of the 

ulcigno difficulty to its exertions. 
The fleet, however, was apparently 
as much at a loss what to do as the 
Government that sent it to Dul- 
cigno. The French Government 
hastened to make public the fact, 
for the reassurance of the Albani- 
ans, that no French troops were to 
be landed, and that France would 
be no party to bombarding the town. 
The other Continental Powers were 
more reticent as to their inten- 
tions; but there is good reason to 
believe that they were equally with 
the Republic averse to incurring 
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the sin of blood-guiltiness. They 
had unwillingly yielded to the 
British Premier’s demand for a 
demonstration, feeling well assured 
that it must end in a fiasco, and in 
the stultification of its author. And 
after some months of waiting, it was 
so it ended. The Porte was well 
aware that the pistol which Mr. 
Gladstone was holding to its head 
was unloaded. All that it had asked 
for was time to carry out its arrange- 
ments; and this it took for itself, in 
spite of the British Premier and his 
harmless weapon. Dulcigno was 
transferred by the Turks to the 
Montenegrins; the fleet went its 
way; the Powers laughed in their 
sleeves at the British Cabinet; and 
the only Government that felt any 
regret at the termination of the 
demonstration was that of Russia, 
which had thought to inveigle Mr. 
Gladstone into attacking the town, 
and indeed proposed that he should 
join in doing so. 

' A “moral impression,” however, 
was produced by the results of the 
Dulcigno attempt, if not upon the 
Porte, at least upon the Liberal 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone had been 
in hot haste to deal drastically 
with the whole range of Turkish 
abuses — with the condition of 
Armenia, the relations of the 
Porte to its other provinces, the 
reform of its finances, and the 
urification of its administration. 
e Montenegrin affair, however, 
quite satisfied his avidity for inter- 
ference with Turkey; and hence- 
forth any questions about Armenia, 
or the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Turkish affairs, 
were to be characterised as imper- 
tinence and _ obstruction. The 
Greek claims were settled without 
much assistance from England, 
but with a conviction on the part 
of the Powers that the “polemical 
language” of the head of the Brit- 
ish Government had encouraged 
extravagant pretensions in Greece, 
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which had come perilously near 
plunging that country into war, 
and which only the firm demeanour 
of Germany and Austria succeeded 
in repressing. The diplomatic 
results of 1880 may be summed up 
as the total loss of our influence at 
Constantinople; the actual isolation 
of England from the European 
Concert; and the practical trans- 
ference of the direction of Ottoman 
policy from Great Britain to Ger- 
many,—results not much to boast 
of, so far as British interests are 
concerned. 

The feeling of repulsion with 
which the British Cabinet has sue- 
ceeded in inspiring the Powers of 
Central and Eastern Europe, natu- 
rally tended to draw it more towards 
the French Republic, which, like it- 
self, was well understood to be a 
makeshift of government. In addi- 
tion to the sympathy naturally en- 
gendered by similarity of situation, 
was the fact that the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty just then fell 
to be renewed, to draw the two 
Governments more closely together. 
This great measure which, in the 
views of its author, was to effect the 
conversion of France to Free Trade, 
had in the course of. twenty years 
so greatly strengthened the feeling 
in favour of Protection, that there 
promised to be considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of its renewal upon 
the same basis. As the Free Trade 
millennium was still in the future, it 
was nécessary for the credit of the 
Libera] Government that the Treaty 
should be renewed on not less favour- 
able terms than had previously ex- 
isted. A rupture in the negotia- 
tions, perhaps penal duties on 
British goods, would have given a 
dangerous impulse to the Fair Trade 
feeling which was beginning to 
express itself in our great manu- 
facturing towns with distinctness 
sufficient to cause the Government 
considerable alarm. If coercion 
was applicable to the Porte, the 
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negotiations with France were care- 
fully divested of even its semblance, 
Our Free-Traders took occasion to 
proclaim that, however the Treaty 
negotiations might result, England 
would never soil her Free Trade 
principles by condescending to re- 
taliate; and France, thus assured 
that she had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, resolved to 
drive a hard bargain. 

The necessity which pressed the 
British Cabinet to renew the Treaty, 
the warm sympathy which ex- 
isted between several prominent 
members of the Government and 
the French Republic, the coldness 
of Germany and Austria, not less 
than the native capacity of Mr. 
Gladstone and Earl Granville for 
being made the tools of any Cabinet 
that had occasion to make use of 
them, naturally enough led to an 
acquiescence on our part in the 
ambitious schemes which France 
was beginning to develop. The 
extent to which the British Gov- 
ernment had committed itself to 
French guidance was revealed dur- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s second year 
in office. In the spring of 1881, 
the designs which France had 
long entertained against Tunis took 
shape in direct interference with 
the Bey’s territories. It was no 
suddenly conceived idea this attack 
on the Tunisian Regency; no ag- 
gression into which the Republic 
was borne by the force of circum- 
stances. The conquest of Tunis has 
formed an integral, though unex- 
pressed part of French aims since the 
days of Louis Philippe. The Empire 
kept Tunis steadily in view; and 
from time to time the Regency was 
talked of as a peach that when fully 
ripe was destined to fall into the 
lap of France. A remark made by 
M. Bois le. Comte to Mr. Senior 
eight-and-twenty years ago expresses 
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justly the feeling which has all 
along prevailed in France with 
regard to the Tunisian Regency. 
“Your fleets,” said he, speaking 
of the French seaboard in Africa, 
“cannot get from Malta to Gibraltar 
without coasting it for 1500 miles. 
One or two fortified ports, with a 
few armed steamers in each, would 
make that a dangerous voyage. In 
time we shall double its value by 
getting Tunis. Tunis is now, what 
it was 2500 years ago, the real 
key of the Mediterranean.” And 
while French statesmen dreamed 
of annexation, French officers in 
Africa wrought for it. They es- 
tablished political and commer- 
cial preponderance inside the 
Bey’s territories, while their mili- 
tary position in Algiers put it prac- 
tically within the power of France 
to seize upon the Bey’s territories at 
any time when a sufficient excuse 
was forthcoming. Tunis had prac- 
tically no defe:.. >, except its treaties, 
and its claim upon the Sultan’s 
protection as a fief of the Ottoman 
empire. How local intrigues in 
Tunis—generally disgraceful enough 
to all concerned—were made to 
furnish an excuse for French in- 
tervention has been told with 
great detail and minuteness by Mr, 

roadley, the ‘ Times’ correspondent 
in the Regency, in his interestin 
volumes just published,* and nee 
not be gone into here. It is enough 
to say that the conduct of M. Rous- 
tan, the local consul, when merci- 
lessly exposed in a French court 
of justice, added to the odium 
which the Republican Government 
had already incurred by its unjus- 
tifiable occupation of the Bey’s ter- 
ritories. 

To estimate the part which Bri- 
tain has played, we must look not 
so much at events in Africa as at 
the conduct of the French Govern- 





* Tunis, Past and Present. With a Narrative of the French Conquest of the Re- 
i By A. M. Broadley. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
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ment. When a French Adminis- 
tration, whether Imperial or Re- 
publican, has found its influence 
declining at home, and its popular- 
ity with the masses waning, its 
traditional policy has always been 
to seek for a reaction by appealing 
to the military vanity and Chau- 
vinism of the nation. With the 
bitter lessons which the misfortunes 
of the Empire had taught, so fresh 
in its recollection, it might have 
been thought that a bourgeois 
Government, like the Ministry of 
M, Ferry, would have shunned 
such a course as certain means of 
destruction. The result, however, 
shows that democratic France, like 
its old masters the Bourbons, is 
incapable of learning from experi- 
ence. M. Ferry’s Cabinet cherished 
the delusion that by gratifying 
the French passion for glotre, it 
would raise the rapidly declining 
level of its popularity, influence 
the coming elections, and be able 
to hold on its course with a new 
accession of power in the Chambers. 
Its course of action was, however, 
far from calculated to raise its credit 
in the eyes of the other Cabinets. 
Under the pretence of punishing a 
predatory frontier tribe, an expe- 
dition was fitted out, which, from 
its importance and equipments, 
could only be intended to occupy 
the Bey’s territories. The ap- 
prehensions of England and Italy 
were lulled by statements which 
soon proved to be entirely false 
representations; French troops 
sate unopposed into the Tunis 

egency, the Bey was coerced into 
accepting a French protectorate, and 
the British influence and interests, 
which had been growing up for 
centuries, were all swept to one side 
by French preponderance. 
Mr. Broadley’s history of the “ Last 
Punic War,” we gain a very striking 
idea of the unscrupulousness with 
which French diplomacy in Tunis 
pushed its aims, as well as of the 
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weak and ineffective efforts by 
which the British Ministry sought 
to counteract it. The feeble Eng- 
lish protest received as little atten- 
tion from the French Government as 
those of Italy and the Porte; and 
Lord Granville, apparently satisfied 
with having discharged a formal 
duty, accepted the situation with 
all its discreditable concomitants. 

This passive acquiescence in the 
spoliation of an important province 
of the Ottoman empire, naturally 
tended to increase the distrust with 
which the Sultan regarded the 
foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. From the French 
annexation of Tunis a more active 
repugnance to the Western Powers 
sprang up at the Porte, which the 
ablest of ambassadors must have 
failed to overcome. The Sultan 
sought still more to strengthen 
himself by German influence against 
the next hostile movement which 
he confidently expected on the part 
of France and England. There was 
reason to believe that France would 
not rest satisfied with the conquest 
of Tunis, and that Tripoli ran a risk 
of being assailed in its turn. The 
Porte, however, took its precautions, 
and it became obvious that Tripoli 
would offer a more serious resist- 
ance to a French invasion than 
Tunis had done. 

French aggression and English 
indifference were not long in pro- 
voking their natural result among 
the Muhammadan populations of 
Northern Africa. In Egypt uneasi- 
ness immediately began to be mani- 
fested after the occupation of Tunis, 
and suspicions that the Khedive’s 
country would be the next to fall 
into the hands of one or other of 
the Western Powers, were freely 
bruited among the people. We 
have no hesitation in directly con- 
necting the present distracted state 
of Egyptian affairs with the fruits 
of French policy in Tunis. It was 
the hatred of the insidious measures 
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employed against Tunis that made 
it possible for a intriguer like 
Arabi Pasha to form a national 
party which would derive its main 
strength from the hostile feelings 
of the population to foreign influ- 
ence within their country. The 
hatred of Christian rule, and the 
dread of falling under its domina- 
tion, are the only feelings strong 
enough to combine any section of 
the Khedive’s subjects for common 
political action; and the French 
aggressions had thus supplied a 
direct motive for an anti-European 
movement in Egypt. 

When we look back at the his- 
tory of Egypt during the last 
eighteen months, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the conviction 
that the British Government has all 
along exhibited a culpable indiffer- 
ence, varied at times by blunder- 
ing attempts at interference, which 
have directly contributed to the 
present critical condition. Instead 
of a jealous eye being kept upon a 
movement which could not fail to 
prove embarrassing, if not active- 
ly hostile to the weighty interests 
Great Britain has in Egypt, the 
national party has rather been 
encouraged and fostered, until it has 
attained a position to supersede the 
Khedive’s Government, and render 
foreign interference an unavoidable 
necessity. The national party was 
lauded by a portion of the English 
press as the future regenerators of 
Egypt; and Arabi himself, even 
after his ambitious designs were 
manifested, was held up to admi- 
ration as a heroical type of the 
Eastern patriot. The full amount 
of culpability attaching to English 
residents of Cairo for aiding a 
movement which has ended in an 
attack upon the Khedive’s author- 
ity, has not yet been sufficiently 
brought home to them; but it is 
to be hoped that their experience 
on this occasion will in future deter 
unofficial foreigners in Egypt from 
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mixing themselves up in the in- 
trigues of the country. 
rom the time when the mutin- 
ous character of the movement, at 
the head of which Arabi was, be- 
came revealed, the danger to Euro- 
pean influence in Egypt was so 
neue that the inactivity of the 
owers can only be attributed to 
a conviction that it was useless in 
the face of the relations subsisting 
between the Porte on the one hand, 
and the Western Powers on the 
other, to seek to deal with the 
difficulty by any concerted action, 
If the policy of France was not free 
from suspicion, the line which the 
Sultan’s Government was pursuing 
tended to cast doubts about Tur- 
key’s ultimate intentions. There can 
be no question that the Porte has 
fomented intrigue in Egypt; that it 
has played with the pretensions of 
Halim Pasha, if not with those of 
the ex-Khedive; and that it has 
sought out of the discords between 
Tewfik and the nationalists to draw 
the attention of Europe more to- 
wards its suzerainty as the best 
check upon Egyptian anarchy. This 
is no new departure on the part of 
the Porte, and it had hitherto been 
the object of our Ministers at Con- 
stantinople to obviate the mischiev- 
ous results proceeding from these 
secret influences. But since the 
advent of Mr. Gladstone to office we 
have been unable to exert any per- 
ceptible effect upon these intrigues ; 
and it is doubtful whether Germany 
has thought fit to dissuade the Sul- 
tan from countenancing them. To 
the German powers and to Italy the 
Porte’s suzerainty over Egypt offers 
the readiest guarantee against the 
onward course of French aggression 
in Africa, and all through the recent 
negotiations they have fallen back 
upon it as a feature in the situation 
that must be maintained unim- 
paired. To this want of harmony 
the rapidity with which the Khe- 
dive’s difficulties were precipitated 
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into the present crisis is largely 
due. The controlling Powers left 
the national party free to press re- 
forms upon the Khedive for which 
his system of government was quite 
unfitted. Although experience has 
established the fact that constitu- 
tional government is incompatible 
with a Muhammadan system of 
polity, the Egyptian nationalists 
were permitted to coerce the Khe- 
dive into granting them a species 
of parliamentary organisation, which 
has greatly added to the perils of 
his present position, as well as to 
the awkwardness of European inter- 
vention. The right of voting the 
Budget, claimed by the Assembly 
and conceded by the Khedive, at 
once struck at the European con- 
trol, and destroyed the essence of 
the guarantees which had been pro- 
vided for the security of the bond- 
holders. At the same time, the 
progress which was being made in 
the improvement of the Egyptian 
finances, and in the restoration of 
the credit of the country, was 
fatally checked. It seems incom- 
 Stecomaggrne that the controlling 

owers could have been so blind 
to the future of interests they had 
undertaken to guard, as to prac- 
tically place those at the mercy of 
a faction of military adventurers, 
acting under a very thin semblance 
of patriotism. Through the control 
agency, beneficial counsels could 
always be brought to bear upon 
the Khedival Government in days 
before its difficulties were complica- 
ted by a constitution; and even 
pressure could be successfully ex- 
erted to overcome reluctance when 
necessary. But with the success 
of the national party, consuls and 
controllers became wholly power- 
less; and neither France nor Eng- 
land sought to interpose safeguards. 
If the charges brought against the 
Republic, of seeking by intrigues to 
break up the present Government 
in Egypt, and to supplant Tewfik 
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by its ally Halim Pasha, have a 
foundation, a laisser faire policy on - 
the part of France was intelligible 
during the months of spring and 
early summer. But that England, 
with her enormous political stake 
in the security of the Suez Canal, 
should have apathetically looked 
on while a revolution was being 
worked out, to the overthrow of 
order and the endangerment of 
our political interests, as well as 
of the lives and property of our 
subjects, can only be ascribed to 
the fatuity or the remissness of the 
British Cabinet. A Ministry, case- 
hardened with anarchy at home, 
may be presumed to be indifferent . 
to it abroad; but we are disposed 
to think that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues would have sought 
to try healing measures in Egypt 
before this time, if they could 
have done so. But, thanks to 
the “polemical language” and 
anti-Islam crusade of the Pre- 
mier when in Opposition, his Cabi- 
net is distrusted not only by the 
Porte, but by every Mussulman na- 
tion; and no professions of friend- 
ship or of disinterestedness on its 
art will be honestly responded to 
by any of the Muhammadan peoples 
of the East. 

As each successive effort made 
by the Western Powers to bring 
concerted action to bear upon the 
condition of Egypt proved futile, 
and as the rebellious character of 
the nationalist Ministry began to 
be more fully exposed, it became 
apparent to Europe that Great 
Britain was groping aimlessly in 
the dark, without any definite 
policy, or even without pretence of 
one, beyond Lord Granville’s com- 
monplaces, which no one has yet 
taken for more than they are 
worth. Our Foreign Office drifted 
on to the Egyptian shallows, save 
at such times as it committed itself 
to the still more dangerous lead 
of French pilotage. When Arabi 
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threw off the mask some six weeks 
ago and endeavoured to convoke an 
Assembly to decree the deposition 
of the Khedive, the British Gov- 
ernment was not more prepared to 
deal with the emergency than if 
the crisis had not been one to 
which the whole of Europe had 
been for months looking forward 
with certain expectation. The 
position to which the Liberal Gov- 
ernment had reduced British in- 
fluence at the Porte was, however, 
seen in the attempt which Turkey 
unquestionably made to form a 
European Concert on the Egyp- 
tian question, leaving Britain and 
France both outside—an attempt 
which must have been more a “ de- 
monstration” than a serious effort 
to obtain the consent of the other 
Powers. Although thus kept aloof, 
any views that the English Govern- 
ment had, must have in reality 
corresponded with the feelings of 
the Porte—that the Egyptian revo- 
lution must be settled by Turkish 
intervention, with provisos on the 
side of Britain as to the nature, 
extent, and ultimate results of such 
intervention. But here, again, we 
find the result of the “polemical 
language” and “bag and baggage” 
orations interposing an impassable 
barrier in the way of a mutual 
friendly approach; and we no 
longer had the Jead of France to 
fall back upon when the despatch 
of a Turkish force to Egypt came 
in question. 

Failing to produce any practical 
results at Constantinople, the West- 
ern Powers next turned to Egypt, 
the other European Cabinets hx 
ing on the while at their tortuous 
movements, with scarcely disguis- 
ed contemptuousness, as may easil 
be inferred from the freedom wit 
which official journals on the Con- 
tinent expressed their opinions. 
A Joint Note was presented to the 
Khedive demanding the withdrawal 
from the country of Arabi Pasha, 
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and with all the solemnity of an 
ultimatum declaring the intention of 
Britain and France to have their re- 
quisition carried into effect. What 
more ridiculous or mischievous step 
could have been taken, especially 
as no serious intention existed, and 
no preparation had been made 
for enforcing this demand? The 
Khedive was only too glad to 
accede: but how were the behests of 
the Powers to be executed? Arabi 
furnished the reply by again ap- 
pealing to the feelings of the army 
and national party, by giving the 
signal for insurrection in Alex- 
andria, and by setting both his 
sovereign and the Western Powers 
at defiance. It was the ill-ad- 
vised Joint Note, issued without 
any purpose of backing it ap by 
such measures as must have made 
it respected, that has precipitated 
matters into the critical anarchy in 
which Egypt is now so unhappily 
situated. If we had intended to 
protect the Khedive in the exercise 
of his sovereignty, we ought to 
have interposed as soon as it was 
apparent that the national party 
intended to proceed by mutinous 
turbulence instead of by constitu- 
tional measures. It was too late to 
ask of the Khedive the removal of 
Arabi when all real power in the 
country had become centred in the 
latter. 

When the Joint Note only had 
the effect of strengthening Arabi’s 
power, of still further weakening 
that of the Khedive, and of intensify- 
ing the conflict between the two, it 
was only natural that Mr. Gladstone 
should have recourse to a “naval 
demonstration.” The Powers of 
Europe, remembering Dulcigno, 
must have smiled wryeceste when 
they learned that a squadron of 
British and French war-vessels had 
been sent to Alexandria, It was, 


-however, no smiling matter to 


either the Porte or the Khedive. 
Both could not fail to remember 
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how the presence of the combined 
squadron off Dulcigno had irritated 
the recalcitrant Albanians, and had 
almost plunged the country into a 
general war over the cession of the 
town. Much the same effects im- 
mediately followed the Alexandrian 
demonstration. Feeling certain 
that he had nothing to apprehend 
from immediate interference on the 
part of the fleet, Arabi Pasha 
turned its presence to his own ac- 
count by stirring up the Muham- 
madans against this evident attempt 
to impose foreign domination on 
the country, and imperil the faith 
of Islam. The appearance of Euro- 
pean ships supplied the only argu- 
ment that had been wanting to 
complete his influence over the mob, 
and predispose them. to tumult 
and riot on the first opportunity. 
A politic step was taken to make 
a show of fortifying the harbour, 
which the Egyptian Ministry well 
knew the Western Powers would 
not permit, and the stoppage of the 
works added fresh fuel to the popu- 
lar excitement. It was soon seen 
that the naval demonstration was 
destined to complete the anarchy 
which the Joint Note to the Khe- 
dive had provoked. A fleet, with 
definite instructions to support 
authority, and to take active meas- 
ures for preserving order and the 
lives and properties of European 
residents, might have served some 
purpose at Alexandria. The spec- 
tacle of an idle demonstration 
only aroused the mob to riot, to 
attempt a European massacre, to 
attack and half murder the British 
consul, and to drive foreigners out 
of the country for the sake of their 
lives. All this might have been 
expected, but apparently had not 
been provided for in Sir Bean- 
champ Seymour’s despatches, other- 
wise he would not have postponed 
landing his marines until after the 


mob of Alexandria—which has had 


a historical reputation for tumult- 
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uousness and brutality since the 
days of Hypatia—had made a gen- 
eral onslaught on the European part 
of the population. And even when 
the Admiral showed that certain 
limited powers had been confided 
to him for the protection of British 
subjects, how little confidence was 
felt in these being efficiently exer- 
cised, was at once betrayed by the 
general exodus of Europeans from 
the country. The blunder of Dul- 
cigno has been repeated, with greater 
detriment to our interests and more 
loss to our prestige. 

It could scarcely have been ex- 
pected that, while the presence of 
a naval demonstration was supply- 
ing so powerful an element of con- 
fusion, the mission of Dervish 
Pasha to endeavour to effect an 
arrangement between the Khedive 
and the nationalists would be suc- 
cessful. It is still more doubtful 
whether Dervish was empowered 
to propose any real basis of accom- 
modation, and whether his mission 
was not intended to satisfy the 
Powers that nothing short of the 
occupation of the country by a 
Turkish force would suflice to re- 
store order. It is certain that his 
visit has not contributed either to 
strengthen the Khedive’s position, 
or to coerce Arabi into an attitude 
of subordination to the Porte. The 
intrigues in which the Porte had 
unquestionably been engaged made 
all parties in Egypt suspicious of 
the real objects which Dervish had 
been instructed to keep in view; 
and it was probably a relief to him, 
as well as to the Porte, when the 
émeute at Alexandria proved the 
impossibility of accomplishing any- 
thing by an attempt at mediation. 
His mission has answered its pur- 
pose in so far as it has maintained 
the suzerain right of the Porte to 
intervene in Egyptian affairs, and 
has established a claim for the 
Sultan, that in case of armed inter- 
vention, Turkish troops shall be the 
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first allowed to make an attempt at 
settling the country. By the asser- 
tion that Dervish’s mission has 
succeeded in so far effecting an 
accommodation between Arabi and 
the Khedive that it will be possible 
to leave Egypt to itself, supervised 
by the watchful care of its suzerain, 
no Power interested in Egypt will 
feel in any degree reassured. Nei- 
ther France nor England could ac- 
cept Arabi as mayor of the Khe- 
dival Palace; and no safeguards 
adequate to the stakes which the 
Western Powers hold there, can be 
established and maintained while 
he is in a position to exercise 
power. 

Down to the present time the 
Porte has skilfully fenced with all 
proposals for a Conference. There 
is this to be alleged in its behalf, 
that no State in Europe has suf- 
fered more in territorial and politi- 
cal interests from such assemblies ; 
and considering the foundations it 
has for suspecting the motives of 
the two Cabinets with whom the 
proposal originated, we cannot call 
its hesitation unjustifiable. The 
Sultan may not improbably think 
that England will seize the occa- 
sion to put the “bag and baggage” 
policy in force, or that France is 
meditating to deal with Egypt as 
she has dealt with Tunis. Nor are 
the other Powers, while willing to 
preserve the semblance of united 
action, likely to put constraint upon 
the Sultan’s wishes in the matter; 
and should a Conference ultimately 
have to be got together, the posi- 
tion which the Western Powers 
must necessarily occupy would not 
be a dignified one. Their place 
would be rather at the Bar than on 
the Bench. France would neces- 


' sarily have to explain the motives 


of her objections to the occupation 
of Egypt by Turkish troops, and 
awkward reflections on her aggres- 
sive policy in Africa might result. 
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The discussion of the Joint Note 
and the “naval demonstration,” 
and the calamitous results which 
have sprung from them, would not 
be very 0 to the Western 
Powers. But more humiliating 
than all must be the reflection that 
England has ceased to have the same 
influence in a European Congress 
as she could put forth when Lords 
Beaconsfield and: Salisbury went 
to Berlin in 1878. The German 
Powers and Italy have, by their 
prudent reserve, secured for them- 
selves the arbitrament of the Egyp- 
tian question; and unless we are 
prepared to follow their guidance, 
we had better, for our own credit, 
keep aloof from conferences, espe- 
cially as we are to all appearances 
without any more definite notions 
of policy to guide us than Mr, Glad- 
stone’s vague “maintenance of all 
established rights in Egypt, with 
due regard to the reasonable de- 
velopment of the institutions of 
that country.” If this means that 
we have nothing more definite to 
propose than that the Khedive 
should be supported and the fig- 
ment of a constitution at the same 
time maintained, our counsels in the 
Conference will prove of no benefit 
either to ourselves or to our Euro- 
pean subjects in Egypt. If we are 
to propose that Britain and France 
jointly, or the former individually, 
shall be allowed to restore order on 
the spot, we shall be asked to show 
cause why the Porte should not 
be permitted to discharge a duty 
which falls especially to it; and we 
shall doubtless be told that the re- 
sults of our recent interference have 
not held out encouragement as to 
the success with which we would 
deal with the Egyptian difficulty. 
The unfortunate impression which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Opposition orations 
have created all over the Continent 
is combating the influence of his 
Cabinet at this juncture, as it has 
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done all throughout the course of 
his foreign policy. 

There is also a risk that a Con- 
ference may bring before it questions 
which Britain is directly interested 
in not having mixed up with the 
general question of the Egyptian 
settlement. Ministers have given 
us a qualified assurance that the 
Suez Canal is not to be touched 
upon ; but what guarantee have the 
themselves that the Powers will 
not embrace this opportunity of 
interfering with the exclusive posi- 
tion which England and France 
occupy with regard to that high- 
way! We are much more con- 
cerned in the political safety of 
the Canal than in maintaining 
either the authority of Tewfik or 
the rights of Egyptian bondholders. 
The remarks made by Lord Lam- 
ington in the House of Peers have 
impressed upon the country the 
urgent necessity of looking more 
closely to the safety of our high- 
way to India. A gunboat at each 
end of the Canal affords no guar- 
antee for the safety of its naviga- 
tion. In the disturbed state of 
Egyptian affairs we have no guar- 
antee that any national ebullition 
against foreign interference may 
not be directed against the works 
of the Canal, and injury effected 
which might block the passage for 
months. To have secured the Canal 
ought to have been the first care 
of any British Ministry; and we 
are justified in believing that no 
revious Administration which we 

ve had in this country would 
have been so foolhardy as to have 
so long neglected, in a crisis such as 
now exists in Egypt, to take due 
precautions for its safety. Already 
the navigation of the Canal is tend- 
ing towards a dead-lock. Pilots 
have deserted their service on ac- 


count of the insecurity of the coun- 
try; and ships at both ends are 
collected in considerable numbers, 
vainly endeavouring to obtain a 
Voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, the Government will soon 
be compelled to provide for the 
safety of the Canal. A very small 
force of Indian troops would not 
merely suffice to keep the p 
open, but would, without interfering 
with the state of parties in Egypt, 
have the best effect in restoring 
order; and would at the same time 
enable us to go into the Conference 
in an attitude of much more assur- 
ance than that in which we can other- 
wise approach it. The Suez Canal, 
once made safe and placed beyond the 
scope of the Conference’s considera- 
tion, we can wait with patience for 
the measures which the Powers may 
unite in determining on with regard 
to the future government of Egypt. 
Our anxiety at the present mo- 
ment has really less to do with the 
difficulties in Egypt than with the 
incapacity of our present Govern- 
ment for steering an independent 
and honourable course through 
them. The “polemical language” 
of the Mid-Lothian campaign, which 
has been the direct source of all 
the troubles and blunders of the 
Liberal Ministry, has now come 
back upon the head of its author 
with fatal but just retribution. 
Every invective he then uttered 
against Turkish rule is a present 
incentive to the Porte to thwart 
his views, to distrust his advances. 
Mr. Gladstone had ruined his career 
before it was begun; and his 
“polemical language” will prove 
the stumbling-block of his Minis- 
try until its latest day in office—a 
period which, to all appearance at 
the present time, will neither be 
remote nor lamented. 
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